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Baltimore,  ]\Id.,  March  i,  1903. 

To  His  Excellency,, 

JoHX  Walter  Smith, 

Governor  of  Mary'fand. 

Sir — In  si:bmitting  to  you  my  third,  and  the  Eleventh  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information,  I  beg. to  call 
your  attention  to  the  great  progress  in  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
made  under  the  laws  enacted  at  the  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, 1902,  which  received  your  approval. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  increase  of  responsibility  and  labor 
to  the  Bureau,  incident  to  the  widened  scope  by  new  legislation, 
has  been  great :  but  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  with  the  con- 
tinued, untiring  and  well  directed  energy  of  my  Assistant,  Mr.  J. 
G.  Schonfarber,  the  increase  in  both  cases  has  not  only  been  fully 
met,  but  it  has  been  possible  to  place  this  volume  before  the  public 
at  an  earlier  date  than  ever  before. 
]\Iost  respectfully  yours, 

THOS.  A.  SMITH, 

Chief. 
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PREFATORY. 


The  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information 
marks  a  step  forward  in  the  work,  as  well  as  in  the  legislation  of  the 
State.  It  is  the  first  time  the  department  has,  under  authority  of  legisla- 
tion, m^de  an  investigation  of  the  "sweatshops"  and  other  places  where 
clothing  is  made  in  Baltimore.  It  is  the  first  report  of  the  Bureau  as  to 
the  results  of  the  establishment  of  the  Free  Employment  Agency  by  the 
State.  It  is  the  first  effort  to  condense  the  State  statistics  from  the  Census, 
and  is  also  the  first  attempt  to  collect  the  statistics  of  a  large  industry  of 
Maryland. 

Should  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  decide  the  case  of  the  State  vs. 
Ligum,  known  as  the  Sweatshop  Case,  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law,  the  work  of  factory  inspection  will  be  continued.  Should  the  (de- 
cision be  adverse  to  its  constitutionality,  however,  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
will  have  to  be  diverted  in  part  in  other  directions.  It  was  hoped  the  de- 
cision would  have  been  rendered  in  time  for  publication  in  this  report. 

The  record  of  strikes  in  Maryland  gives  no  indication  that  these  dis- 
turbances have  increased  abnormally.  There  have  been  some  gratifying 
increases  of  wages  in  Maryland,  and  more  may  follow.  The  work  of  col- 
lecting data  of  labor  organizations  progresses  slowly.  Effort  will  be  made 
in  the  future  to  make  these  reports  more  complete. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  report  on  the  Oyster  Industry  will  be  interesting  to 
the  public,  as  this  subject  is  a  paramount  one  in  Maryland,  about  which  in- 
formation is  eagerly  sought.  The  facts  collected  are  at  least  as  authentic, 
if  not  more  so,  than  any  heretofore  presented,  as  well  as  being  more 
complete. 

We  continue  the  publication  of  the  cost  of  production  of  certain  products 
on  the  farm.  While  they  may  not  cover  such  costs  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  they  at  least  give  an  adequate  idea  of  how  profitable  farming  in 
Marj'land  can  be  made.  Efforts  were  made  to  secure  these  costs  of  pro- 
duction from  every  county  in  the  State,  but  our  correspondents,  in  most 
cases,  failed  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  information  to  the  welfare 
of  the  State. 

Other  subject  matter  of  the  report,  such  as  the  Packing  Industry,  the 
Coal  Report,  the  report  on  the  making  of  a  piece  of  good  road  on  the  East- 
ern Shore,  new  incorporations,  the  new  legislation  adopted  in  1902  in 
Maryland,  and  a  brief  review  of  the  tax  laws  of  the  State,  will,  we  be- 
lieve,  Drove   interesting. 
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During  the  year  just  closed  the  great  strike  of  coal  miners  in  Pennsyl- 
vania occurred,  bringing  suffering  and  hardships  on  thousands.  In  Sep- 
tember the  want  of  coal  commenced  to  be  severely  felt,  and  there  was  a 
great  demand  for  information  as  to  the  quantity  of  available  coal  in 
Baltimore,  as  well  as  authentic  information  about  the  strike.  In  answer 
to  this  demand  the  Bureau  made  a  rapid  investigation  into  the  subject, 
and  published  the  results  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  issued  September  20,  1902.  It 
was  widely  commented  on  for  its  timely  appearance  and  accuracy. 

During  the  year  the  office  mailed  over  7,000  letters  in  reply  to  inquiries, 
or  seeking  information:  mailed  and  expressed  about  1,200  annual  reports, 
mailed  500  bulletins,  and  completely  exhausted  its  edition  of  the  Tenth 
Annual  Report,  including  the  extra  copies  printed. 

The  enlarged  scope  of  the  Bureau  bids  fair  to  meet  with  the  full  ap- 
proval of  the  people.  It  is  now  equipped  to  furnish  information  on  almost 
any  subject  connected  with  Maryland's  progress. 

This  extended  amount  of  work  necessitated  the  moving  of  the  office  to 
more  commodious  quarters,  which,  as  now  arranged,  adds  to  the  ability  of 
the  occupants  to  receive  and  serve  the  public. 

In  conclusion,  my  thanks  are  due  and  hereby  tendered  to  the  entire  force 
employed  in  the  office  for  their  earnest  and  energetic  efforts  in  the  per- 
formance of  thei*-  duties,  and  to  those  not  connected  with  the  office  who 
have  from  time  to  time  kindly  furnished  us  with  information  or  assist- 
ance. 
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COST  OF  LIVING- WAGES-STRIKES-LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS,  ETC» 


This  Bureau  does  not  undertake  to  make  scientific  investigations 
into  all  the  subjects  it  discusses  in  its  reports.  The  limited  means 
at  its  command  precludes  such  undertaking.  But  in  reviewing 
the  field  for  the  year,  we  deem  it  more  profitable  to  the  general 
public  who  may  peruse  these  pages  to  give  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  subject,  with  such  illustrations  and  examples  as  possible  to 
gather. 

In  the  pages  that  follow  we  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to 
the  results  of  the  organization  of  labor.  In  whatever  trade  or 
calling  you  find  a  strong,  compact  union,  there  you  find  higher 
wages,  a  shorter  work-day  and  average  intelligence  greater. 
During  the  past  year  we  have  had  much  more  evidence  of  the 
power  of  organization  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
With  all  the  announcements  of  increased  wages,  approximated  by 
a  newspaper  as  being  upward  of  $1,000,000  a  week  more  than  in 
1902,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  all  goes  to  skilled  or  well  organized 
labor.  We  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  considerable  increase  of  the 
wages  of  the  unskilled,  or  common  laborer,  or  farm  hand. 

We  reiterate  that  these  increases  of  wages  have  been  more  than 
offset  by  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  living  and  the  increased  com- 
petition between  men  for  jobs,  occasioned  by  the  combinations  and 
changes  in  the  methods  of  production,  and  the  use  of  improved 
machinery. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

In  these  days  of  trusts,  combinations  of  capital,  economies  of 
production  and  tremendous  output  of  factories,  as  well  as  large 
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crops  and  plentiful  food  supplies,  it  seems  strange  that  the  entire 
press  of  the  country — indeed  almost  the  entire  population,  should 
be  disturbed  by  the  cost  of  livinq^  and  the  lack  of  opportunity  of 
securing-  the  necessities  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  luxuries.  Yet, 
such  is  a  fact. 

When  the  great  combination  of  the  steel  mills  took  place,  the 
American  people  wondered  whether  the  trend  to  socialism  was 
not  almost  too  rapid,  even  for  those  who  favored  the  establishment 
of  the  ideal  commonwealth. 

But  when  that  great  combination  of  a  hundred  million  dollars 
was  followed  by  the  formation  of  the  steamship  octopus,  and  the 
daily  newspapers  teemed  with  the  news  of  the  continued  concen- 
tration of  the  management  of  the  railroad  lines,  as  well  as  other 
industrial  combinations,  astonishment  gave  way  to  fear  for  the 
future  of  the  American  people. 

Many  expected,  as  was  continuously  reported  by  capitalists  and 
economists,  that  these  combinations  would  only  result  in  greater 
economy  of  transportation  and  production,  and  that  the  resultant 
effect  of  higher  wages  and  lower  priced  products  would  benefit  the 
great  mass  of  people,  the  consumers.  That  this  has  not  proven 
a  fact  need  not  be  repeated  in  this  article. 

It  is  true,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  lowered  the  price  of  oil 
very  largely  while  dividing  its  dividends  of  forty  million  dollars 
annually.  But  is  there  a  man  living  who  could  venture  to  assert 
how  low  the  price  of  oil  would  be  today  had  active  competition  in 
the  oil  fields  continued  and  cheap  transportation  been  furnished 
for  the  product  ? 

The  steel  combination,  without  a  doubt,  has  reduced  the  cost  of 
production  in  the  mills.  The  tariff  and  railroad  facilities  have 
added  opportunities  and  untold  advantages  to  the  steel  trust,  and 
these  advantages  have  multiplied  profits,  until  the  Trust  has  been 
enabled  to  make  an  almost  astounding  exhibit  in  its  first  year's 
report.  But  can  anyone  point  out  a  single  instance  where  the  price 
of  steel  products  has  been  reduced  in  the  home  market  since  the 
combination  took  place? 

The  railroads,  after  passing  through  the  hands  of  receivers  in 
numerous  instances,  and  through  a  "community  of  interests," 
have  so  concentrated  their  management  and  control  as  to  have 
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enabled  them  to  make  tremendous  reductions  in  rates.  Yet  nearly 
the  same  freight  and  passenger  rates,  or  higher  rates,  as  prevailed 
five  years  ago  are  not  unusual 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  big  trusts  and  corporations  teaching 
the  people  how  State  ownership  might  operate,  with  the  difference 
that  instead  of  tremendous  profits  being  divided  among  the  few 
millionaires,  these  profits  might  be  saved  to  the  entire  people  in 
reduced  prices  and  better  conditions,  as  claimed  by  socialists 
generally. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  Beef  Trust  commenced  to  squeeze  the 
people  by  raising  the  price  of  meat,  and  the  coal  strike  brought 
on  cheerless  firesides  and  freezing  homes,  that  the  potentialities  of 
combinations  of  capital  and  labor  were  fully  realized. 

'Tn  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Alaryland  Bureau  of  Indus- 
trial Statistics  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  while  there  had 
been  an  enormous  production  in  the  past  two  years  in  all  lines  of 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries,  the  market  would  be 
overstocked  therefrom  unless  consumption  could  be  stimulated  by 
a  greater  increase  of  wages  than  had  yet  taken  place.  There  was 
up  to  that  time  no  such  corresponding  increases  of  wages.  The 
United  States  Census  shows  in  the  mechanical  and  manufactur- 
ing industries  that  the  increase  of  wage-earners  from  1890  to 
1900  was  25  per  cent.,  but  that  the  total  wages  paid  out  to  these 
wage-earners  only  increased  23  per  cent.  The  census  also  shows 
that  salaried  officials  and  clerks  decreased  in  number  13.7  per  cent., 
and  their  wages  only  increased  3.3  per  cent.  The  same  census 
report  says  the  figures  are  particularly  suggestive  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  increasing  productive  capacity  of  labor,  due  chiefly  to 
the  increased  effectiveness  of  machinery  and  the  largely  increased 
investment  of  capital,  the  apparent  value  of  products  per  wage- 
earner  having  increased  from  $1,065  ^^  1850  to  $2,451  in  1900. 
But  it  does  not  say  that  the  increased  earnings  of  the  wage-work- 
ers have  kept  pace  with  the  increased  productive  capacity  of  the 
wage-earners.  According  to  the  figures  of  the  census  the  earn- 
ings of  the  skilled  mechanics  and  others  employed  in  the  mechani- 
cal and  manufacturing  industries  only  averaged  about  $430  per 
annum  for  the  whole  United  States,  while  its  figures  for  the 
State  of  Marvland  and  the  citv  of  Baltimore  show  a  considerablv 
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less  annual  earning,  the  average  earnings   for  Maryland  being 
$396  per  annum  in  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries. 

FOOD  PRODUCTS  ADVANCED. 

A  comparison,  however,  of  the  prices  of  the  products  that  enter 
into  the  daily  food  of  these  people  will  show  such  a  large  increase 
as  to  discount  whatever  gains  they  have  made,  either  in  the  hours 
of  labor  or  increase  of  wages,  by  many  cents'.  For  the  purpose  of 
comparison  the  following  figures  as  to  the  prices  of  food  products 
for  the  periods  enumerated  will  suffice  to  convince  the  most  skep- 
tical. The  figures  given  below  are  the  retail  prices  taken  in 
different  sections  of  the  city  during  the  months  of  May  and 
December,  1902,  and  compared  with  those  taken  from  the  dealers' 
books  for  previous  years.  We  doubt  whether  the  prices  for  these 
necessities  have  been  as  high  since  1872,  when  the  country  was 
recovering  from  the  war  rates  : 

PRICES  OF  FOOD. 


Fresh  Pork  Chops lb. 

Breakfast   Bacon lb. 

Shoulder    (Salt) lb. 

Roast    Beef lb. 

Soup   Beef lb. 

Corned   Beef lb. 

Lamb   Chops lb . 

Beef    Liver lb. 

Lard    (Leaf) lb. 

Flour   lb. 

Rice   (Louisiana  head) lb. 

Granulated   Sugar lb. 

Butter    lb. 

Eggs   dozen . 

Tea    lb. 

Canned  'J  omatoes 3-lb.    can. 

Coal  Oil gallon. 

Coal    bushel . 


Medium  Quality 


1892 


Cents 
10 

12 
10 
10 

6 

6 
12 

5 

9 

■^% 

7 

i% 
25 
15 
28 

8 

8 
30 


1895 


Cents 

II 

12 

8 

12 

8 
10 
7 
9 
3 
7 
6 

25 
16 

35-40 

8 

8 

30 


1901 


Cents 
12 

13 
II 

14 

8 

8 
10 

5 
II 

2>^ 

7 

5K 
22 
12 
38 

8 

8 
30 


May 

Medium 

Best 

Quality 

Quality 

1902 

1902 

Cents 

Cents 

16 

16 

15 

16 

12 

12 

16 

20 

10 

14 

12 

15 

18 

20 

8 

10 

12 

13 

2;^ 

Z% 

8 

5 

5% 

30 

36 

18 

18 

50 

65 

12 

12 

10 

10 

32 

December 

Mediumj    Best 
Quality, Quality 


1902 


Cents 
12 

15 
12 
12 

6 

7 
15 

8 
12 

2>^ 

8  / 

5 
30 
30 
50 
10 
12 
40 


1902 


Cents 

13 
16 

14 
14 

9 
10 
20 
10 
14 

3^ 

35 
35 
65 
12 
12 
50    . 
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HOW    WAGE-EARNER    LOSES. 


Let  the  reader  compare  the  prices  in  this  table  and  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  even  with  an  increase  of  wage-earning  power  of  lo 
per  cent.,  if  such  be  claimed,  the  great  mass  of  consumers  are 
much  worse  off  and  have  a  harder  time  to  make  ends  meet  than 
they  had  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  food  products  could  be 
bought  for  at  least  35  per  cent,  less  than  today  in  medium  grade 
goods  only.  Perhaps  the  difference  in  the  best  quality  food  pro- 
ducts will  average  for  any  table  at  least  50  per  cent,  more  than  ten 
years  ago.  True  it  is,  also,  that  the  year  1892,  for  which  prices 
are  given,  was  the  most  prosperous  industrially  for  the  great  mass 
of  workers  ever  known  in  this  country,  because  there  was  plenty 
of  work  and  only  moderate  prices  prevailed  for  food  products. 

WAGES. 

The  following  tables  show  the  wages  paid  and  hours  worked  in 
Baltimore  for  the  eight  years  indicated.  The  "Building  Trades" 
table  is  made  up  from  the  pay-rolls  of  representative  contractors, 
but  there  are  thousands  who  get  much  less  for  the  same  work.  The 
other  two  tables  were  prepared  from  pay-roll  data  supplied  by  two 
of  Baltimore's  leading  industrial  establishments.  All  figures  were 
taken  in  May,  1902. 

It  will  be  seen  that  wages  and  hours  in  the  "building  trades" 
have  varied  but  little  during  the  thirteen-year  period  in  question. 
Bricklayers  and  hod-carriers  are  working  in  1902  five  hours  per 
week  more  than  in  1893,  the  bricklayers  receiving  the  same  wages 
per  day  for  nine  hours  as  they  then  received  for  eight,  while  the 
hodcarriers  are  now  receiving  even  less  wages  than  in  that  year  of 
great  industrial  depression. 

Another  fact  to  which  attention  is  invited  is  that  the  wages  of 
mechanics  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments  are  much 
less  than  those  of  the  same  class  of  labor  employed  in  the  "build- 
ing trades."  This  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  men 
will  accept  a  lower  rate  of  wage  in  some  establishments  in  order  to 
secure  steadier  employment  at  some  fixed  location. 

The  wages  shown  are  the  average  for  the  whole  number  of 
mechanics  employed  in  each  of  the  occupations  named.    There  are 
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many  iiulividnal  instances  in  whicli  men  receive  hig-her  wagCo 
than  those  (luoted,  hut  there  were  also  very  many  instances  in 
which  they  receive  mucli  less.  Fig-ures  are  for  hours  per  week 
and  wages  per  day. 

BUILDING  TRADES. 


Occupations. 


Paper  Hangers.  . .  . 

Plasterers 

Plasterers'  Tenders 

Bricklayers 

Hodcarriers 

Roofers 

House  Painters.  .  .  . 
Fresco   Painters. . . . 

Carpenters 

Building  Laborers. 
Plumbers .  . 


1893 


25|54 
00154 
50|54 
0048 

5048 
7560 
5054 
0054 
5054 
2554 
5o'54 


1895 


52.25 
3.00 
2.25 
3-6oj53 
2.50,53 
1.7560 

2.5054 
3.0054 
2.5054 
1.2554 
2.50(54 


I2.25 
3.50 
2.25 
3.00 
2.50 

1.75 
2.50 
3.00 
2.50 
1.25 
2.50 


1897 


F2.25 
3-50 
2.50 
3.00 
2.25 

1.75 
2.50 
3.00 
2.50 
1.25 


2. 501 54 


?2.25  54 
3-5o[54 
2.5054 


3-25 
2.00 

1.75 
2.50 
3.00 
2.50 
1.25 
2.50 


S2.2554 
3  •5^^148 
2.5048 
3-25|53 
2.2553 
1-75 
2.50 
3.00 
2.50 
1.25 


W 


2.501541 


M-2554 
3-50,48 
2.5048 
3.6053 
2.25  53 
1.7560 

2.5054 
3.00  54 
2.50  54 
1.2554 
2.5054 


$2.25 
3' 50 
2.50 
4.00 
2.50 

1-75 
2.50 
3.00 
2.50 

1.25 
2.50 


EMPLOYEES  IN  RAILROAD  SHOPS. 


Occupations. 


Pattern   Makers 

Molders 

Tinners 

Coppersmiths.  .  . 

Painters 

Cabinet  Makers 
Boiler  Makers.  . 

Carpenters 

Machinists 

Blacksmiths.  . .  . 
Laborers 


1890 


1893 


$2 


.2560 
.9o'6o 
.8560 
.85|6o 
.8560 
.8060 
.0060 
.8060 
.9560 
.0060 
.2060 


?2.25 
1.90 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
2.00 
I. 
2.05 
2.00 
1.20 


1895 


52.25 
1.90 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
2.00 
1.80 
2.05 
2.00 
1.20 


1S97 


^2.50 
2.10 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.30 

1-95 
2.30 
2.20 
1.20 


552.50 
2.10 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.30 
1-95 


2.3060 
2.2060 
1.2060 


F2.50 
2.10 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.30 
1.95 
2.30 
2.20 
T.20 


52.50 
2.10 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.30 

1-95 
2.30 
2.20 
1.25 
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EMPLOYEES  IN  IRON  WORKS. 


i8go  1893  1895  1897 


Occupations. 


Draughtsmen 

Slieet-Iron  Workers 
Stove  Mounters.  .    . 

Painters 

Pattern  Makers.    .  . 

Carpenters 

Machinists 

Blacksmiths 

Steam  Fitters 

Arch'l  Iron  Workers 

Iron  Molders 

Molders'  Helpers.  .  . 
Laborers 


.oOjbo 
.00  6c 

•  75|6o 
.66l6Q 

■75,60! 
25|6o 
.2560 


4.00 
2.00 

1-75 
2.50 

2-75 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00  60 
1-7560 
1 .6060 
2.7560 
1 .  25  60 
1 .2560 


^4.00 

2.00 

1-75 
2.50 

2-75 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.85 
1.60 

2-75 
1-25 
1.25 


b4.oo 
2.00 

1-75 
2.50 

2-75 
2.00 

2.  DO 

2.00' 

1-7560 

I  .  60  60 

2.75,60 

I  .  2560 

1.2560 


1899 


4.00 
2.00 

1-75 
2.50 

2-75 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

1-75 
1.66 

2-75 
1-25 
1.25 


1900  1901 


53-65 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

1-75 
1.66 

2-75 
1-25 
1.25 


S3 -50154 
2.oOj54 
1-75  54 
2-5054 


2-75 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1-85 
1.66 

2-75 
I -25154 
1-2554 


I3-75 
2.00 

1-75 
2.50 

2-75 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1-85 
I  66 

2-75 
1-25 
1-25 


In  gathering  the  statistics  about  wages  and  the  cost  of  Hving, 
it  has  come  to  be  a  fashion  for  the  investigator  to  take  the  cold 
figures  of  the  daily  wage  of  the  workers  as  an  indication  of  his 
condition.  This  is  neither  fair,  correct  nor  indicative  of  the  con- 
ditions that  really  exist.  As  civilization  advances  man's  wants 
increase,  and  those  things  which  were  luxuries  a  few  years  ago, 
are  today  necessities. 

In  endeavoring  to  find  out  the  actual  condition  of  the  working 
masses,  this  Bureau  has  taken  a  broader  view  of  the  subject,  and 
by  personal  contact  with  the  worker  in  his  hotne,  thus  ascertain 
the  actual  conditions  surrounding  him. 

We  herewith  submit,  with  the  tables  of  the  wages,  prices  of  food 
products,  a  number  of  interviews  with  the  families  of  these  inen, 
all  of  whom  were  seen  and  freely  talked.  These  interviews  are 
not  exaggerated,  nor  are  they  extreme  cases. 

In  reviewing  the  subject  we  find  only  two  of  twenty  typical 
Baltimore  workingmen's  families  own  their  own  homes,  and  only 
two  of  them  are  able  bo  save  anything  from  their  earnings.  Eight 
of  the  twenty  have  a  total  income  of  less  than  $300.  The  average 
number  in  each  family  is  nearly  eight  persons.  The  average 
earnings  per  family,  in  many  instances  being  the  total  from  three 
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to  five  persons,  is  but  a  trifle  more  than  $600  per  annum.  When 
distributed  among  this  average  family  of  eight,  the  amount  upon 
which  each  person  is  compelled  to  subsist  and  meet  all  the  ex- 
penditures of  life  is  less  than  $80  per  capita  per  year,  or  about 
$1.50  each  per  week.  Ten  of  these  twenty  families  consumed  all 
their  income,  but  did  not  run  in  debt.  Eight  of  them,  however, 
were  in  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  amounts  ranging  from  $30 
to  $200.  Some  of  this  deficit  was  due  to  the  misfortune  of  illness, 
but  more  of  it  was  due  to  the  necessarily  idle  time  and  the  small 
rate  of  wages  paid  when  at  work. 

The  quotations  presented  from  the  workers  interviewed  indi- 
cate growing  discontent  with  industrial  conditions.  The  two 
who  were  the  poorest  paid,  most  miserably  fed  and  housed  in  the 
poorest  quarters,  were  the  ones  who  seemed  most  contented  with 
their  lot.  The  two  highest  paid  men,  and  those  enjoying  the 
greater  amount  of  the  comforts  of  life,  were  the  ones  to  express 
a  belief  in  socialism  as  the  proper  remedy  for  existing  industrial 
ills.  So  it  does  not  appear  that  the  only  advocates  of  socialism 
are  those  in  the  gutter  or  in  the  slums. 


GAINS    IN    BUILDING    TRADES. 

That  wages  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  increased  cost  of 
living  in  Baltimore  is  easily  seen.  In  the  building  trades  there 
have  been  some  substantial  gains  in  wages  and  hours  during  the 
last  twelve  years,  it  is  true,  but  this  has  been  secured  only  through 
organization  and  the  fear  of  strike,  and  in  some  instances  by  strike 
itself.  These  gains,  however,  have  not  even  then  offset  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living,  and  the  decreased  employment  incident  to 
the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  machine  products. 

The  wages  earned  by  the  different  classes  of  people  in  this 
city  as  shown  by  the  census  and  other  reports  will  average  in  all 
industries  about  $360  per  annum,  but  in  certain  specified  indus- 
tries, such  as  laboring,  mechanical  and  ordinary  manufacturing 
enterprises,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  grades  of  work  in  transporta- 
tion, selling  and  repairing,  the  average  earnings  will  not  be  over 
$335  P^r  annum,  with  the  average  earnings  per  family  of  about 
$450  per  annum,  where  there  is  more  than  one  worker. 
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A  PERTINENT  QUESTION. 

How  much  meat  can  such  famiHes  afford  to  purchase  at  20 
cents  per  pound  for  beef  ?  Or  how  much  butter  and  eggs  consume 
at  the  present  market  price  ?  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
when  discusing  wages  and  earnings,  that  to  say  a  man  gets  $2  or 
$3  a  day  as  a  mechanic  does  not  give  an  adequate  idea  of  his 
earnings  for  the  year.  Very  few  building  mechanics  or  ordinary 
laboring  men  get  work  over  eight  months  in  the  year.  Indeed, 
most  of  them  work  much  less  than  this  time,  but  the  stomachs  get 
just  as  empty  when  they  are  idle  as  when  employed,  and  shoes  and 
clothing  wear  out  much  quicker  standing  or  walking  around. 

The  concentration  of  capital,  too,  working  economics  in  even- 
walk  of  life,  has  so  lessened  the  opportunities  for  work  that  me- 
chanics compete  with  the  unskilled  laborer,  and  children  and 
women  readily  do  what  only  men  formerly  did.  It  is  true  that  as 
a  whole  modem  production  has  saved  for  humanity  much  labor 
and  many  dollars.  It  is  true  that  from  the  manufacturer  to  the 
consumer  is  but  one  step.  But  the  thousands  of  middlemen  and 
the  thousands  of  hand-workers  have  gone  into  the  army  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  laborers,  increasing  the  fierce  fight  for  life. 

With  a  family  of  from  three  to  seven,  it  can  be  easily  under- 
stood that  a  workingman  cannot  eat  much  porterhouse  steak  or 
spring  chicken,  or  even  ham  and  eggs,  at  the  prevailing  prices. 
Of  course  these  figures  do  not  cover  the  thousands  of  women  and 
girls  working  for  from  $3  to  $5  a  week,  who  often  support  an 
entire  family  of  three  or  four  on  their  income.  The  table  of 
average  yearly  earnings  in  1902  follows : 


Certain  Occupations. 


Machinist    

Blacksmiths    

Clothing  Cutters  and  Tailors. 

Electrical    Workers 

Furniture  Workers  in  Factorj 

Planing-Mill    Hands 

Masons     

Plumbers    

Cigarmakers     

Carpenters    

Bricklayers     

Painters   

Structural  Iron  Workers 

Teamsters    

Laborers    


Average 

earnings 
per  day. 


I    Number  of   !    Average 
[hours  worked  total  yearly 
each  day.     ,    earnings. 


$2.50 
2.00 
2.25 
2.25 

2.25 
1-75 

3-20 

2.25 

1.66 
2.50 
3-50 
2.50 
3.00 
1.25 
1. 00 


9 

10 


9 
10 


to  1.50 
to  1.25 


10  to  14 
9  to  II 


$750 
424 


459 
420 

634 
509 
381 
480 
650 
500 
650 
400 
300 
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SOME    COMPARISONS. 


Ill  I)uildinf;-  trades  those  who  are  workini^  at  the  same  rate  of 
\vag"es  and  with  the  same  hours  per  week  now  as  in  1890  are  as 
follows :  Paperhang-ers,  $2.25  a  day  for  54  hours  a  week ;  hrick- 
layers,  $4  for  53  hours ;  hodcarriers,  $2.50  for  53  liours ;  roofers, 
$1.75  for  60  hours;  house  painters,  $2.50  for  54  hours;  fresco 
painters,  $3  for  54  hours  ;  carpenters,  $2.50  for  54  hours  ;  huilding 
lahorers,  $1.25  for  54  hours;  plumbers,  $2.50  for  54  hours.  In 
none  of  these  has  there  been  any  change,  except  with  the  brick- 
layers, whose  rate  went  down  as  low  as  $3  in  1895  ^^^d  1897,  and 
then  rose  to  the  original  figure.  Plasterers'  wages  have  risen 
from  $3  a  day  for  54  hours  to  $3.50  for  48  hours,  and  plasterers' 
tenders  get  $2.50  for  48  hours'  work,  wdiere  twelve  years  ago  they 
worked  54  hours  for  the  same  wages. 

For  employes  in  railroad  shops  the  following  advances  have 
been  made  in  the  last  twelve  years,  the  hours  of 'work — 60  per 
week — being  the  same  now  as  then :  Patternmakers.  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  molders,  $1.90  to  $2.10;  tinners,  $1.85  to  $2  ;  coppersmiths. 
Si. 85  to  $2;  painters,  $1.85  to  $2;  cabinet  makers,  $1.80  to  $2; 
boilermakers,  $2  to  $2.30;  carpenters,  $1.80  to  $1.95;  machinists, 
$1.95  to  $2.30;  blacksmiths,  $2  to  $2.20;  laborers,  .$1.20  to  $1.25. 

Among  those  classified  as  employes  in  iron  works  the  hours 
have  all  been  reduced  from  60  to  54  hours  a  week,  and  among 
the  great  majority  of  them  the  wages  are  the  same  now  as  they 
were  in  1890.  as  follows:  Sheet-iron  workers,  $2;  stove  mount- 
ers, $1.75  ;  painters,  $2.50 ;  pattern  makers,  $2.75  ;  carpenters.  $2  ; 
machinists,  $2  ;  blacksmiths,  $2  :  architectural  iron  workers,  $1.66: 
iron  molders,  $2.75;  molders'  helpers,  $1.25;  laborers,  $1.25. 
Draughtmen's  wages  were  $4  until  1901,  when  they  were  reduced 
to  $3.50,  advancing  to  $3.75  this  year.  Steamfitters'  wages  have 
advanced  from  $1  75  to  $1.85. 


EXAMPLES    OF    IN'COME    AND    EXPENDITURE. 

In  the  following  table  we  give  a  number  of  examples,  taken  at 
random,  and  of  the  very  best  kind  of  men,  who  are  industrious, 
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sober  and  economical.  These  examples  are  far  above  the  aver- 
age workers.  Yet  of  the  forty  investigations  ma4e  as  below,  nine 
show  a  deficit,  seventeen  show  that  thev  came  out  even,  and  onlv 
fourteen  show  small  surpluses  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Some  of 
t!v)se  showing  surpluses  have  been  aided  by  the  boarders  taken 
by  the  family,  this  income  being  a  material  addition  to  the  familv 
income. 

This  table  is  doubly  interesting  when  considered  in  the  light  of 
showing  averages.  According  to  the  total  amount  of  income 
received  by  the  forty  families,  when  divided  up  equallv  there 
would  just  be  $712.52  for  each  family  to  live  upon  for  an  entire 
year,  or  $128.96  for  each  person  in  the  forty  families,  or  thirty- 
five  cents  and  three  mills  for  each  person  per  dav  in  the  forty 
families  to  expend  for  food,  clothing,  medicines  and  all  other 
necessities  and  comforts  of  life. 

This  ma}'  prove  astounding  when  the  class  of  work-people 
enumerated  in  the  table  is  considered.  Thev  are  not  of  the  shift- 
less,  unsteady  class,  but  rather  above  the  average  men  in  their 
various  occupations : 
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Occupation  of 
Head  of   Family. 


Iron  Moulder 5 

Driver \{a)    5 

Machinist {d)    6 

Foreman   of  Steve- 
dores    7 

House  Carpenter. .  (a)    8 

Boiler  Maker [{a)   9 

Baggageman  ,        3 

Motorman j         4 

Laborer (a)    5 

Tailor '        3 

Tailor 1        4 

Laborer 7 

Barber (d)    7 

Laborer  on  Railroad  (b)    6 

Conductor 6 

Mattress  Maker. ...  6 

Laundry  Manager..  3 

Barber {b)    4 

Insurance  Agent. .  .  4 

Boiler  Maker [b)    7 

Marble  Worker....  9 

Fireman (a)    5 

Brakeman 5 

Building  Laborer  . .  3 

Brakeman 3 

Boiler  Maker j        6 

Bushelman  (Tailor).         5 

Cigar  Packer 4 

Brakeman 3 

Stableman 2 

Telephone      C  o  m -j 

pany  Laborer  .  |  4 
Quarryman  Laborer,  10 
Furniture  Packer.. .        13 

Motorman 1       10 

Laborer  in  Machine! 

Shop ,(a)  10 

Captain     Coastwise 

Vessel 5 

Tinsmith 3 

Can  Maker {b)    5 

Motorman 1         2 

Laborer  in    Picturej 
Frame  Factory.. .'         5 


1 

i) 

.M  • 

^T3 

V  V 

0  = 

^•2 

k-U 

J3  •" 

oiS 

0. 

3  C 

<U 

Q 

2- 

i   3 

43 

2 

52 

1   2 
i 

52 

1   4 

52 

3 

52 

5 

52 

I 

44 

i   2 

39 

1   I 

26 

1   I 

39 

1   2 

39 

!   5 

26 

!  3 

52 

1   1 

.S2 

1  4 

36 

1   3 

52 

2 

52 

50 

2 

52 

3 

47 

7 

52 

2 

49 

3 

52 

I 

51 

I 

52 

4 

50 

3 

28 

2 

46 

I 

52 

52 

2 

36 

5 

52 

I 

44 

5 

50 

3 

52 

3 

52 

51 

36 

48 

I 

52 

I645  00 

780  00 
780  00 

900  00 

561  60 
780  00 
512  00 
540  00 
225  00 
390  00 
480  00 
185  00 
468  00 
400  00 

340  00 
572  00 

780  00 
600  00 
468  00 
350  00 

520  00 

562  00 

540  00 

510  00 

540  00 

660  00 
280  00 
460  00 
540  00 
468  00 

324  00 

390  00 

378  00 

564  00 
450  00 

1,000  00 

255  00 

266  00 
594  00 

416  00 


I645  GO 
936  00 
972  00 

984  00 

1,049  6° 

958  00 

512  00 

540  00 

849  00 

390  00 

600  00 

245  00 

585  00 

1,279  00 

340  00 

1,022  00 

780  OOj 

776  00 

738  00 

662  00 
520  00 
640  00 

540  00 

510  00 

540  00 

660  00 
280  00 
460  00 

540  00 
523  00 


f742  43 
936  00 

933  50 


I97  43  Deficit 
38  50  Surplus 


984 
1,049 
888 
512 
540 

755 
410 

549 
295 
635 

i,39S 
340 

1,022 

505 
621 
662 
606 
620 
491 
394 
510 
540 
555 
280 
460 
540 
523 


324  00  774  00 

1,074  00,  1,074  00 

378  00:  378  00 

1,052  00;  1,152  00 

1,734  00'  1,734  00 


1,000  00 
583  00 
602  00 
594  08 

1,084  00 


844  60 
583  00 
786  82 
491  69 

1,006  30 


70  00   Surplus 


93  80 
20  00 
50  20 
50  00 
50  00 
119  00 


274  38 

255  00 

76  00 

55  80 

100  00 

T48  80 

46  00 


Surplus 

Deficit 

Surplus 

Deficit 

Deficit 

Deficit 


Surplus 

Surplus 

Surplus 

Surplus 

Deficit 

Surplus 

Surplus 


105  00   Surplus 


450  00   Deficit 


100  00   Deficit 


155  40  Surplus 


183  82   Deficit 
102  39  Surplus 

77  70  Surplus 


(a)  I  Boarder. 

(b)  2  Boarders. 
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INTERVIEWS  WITH  THE  WORKERS'  FAMILIES. 

Taking  one  of  the  individual  inquiry  blanks  used  by  the  Na- 
tional Department  of  Labor  as  a  guide,  the  Bureau  secured  the 
following  information,  which  in  itself  furnishes  a  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  industrial  conditions  in  Baltimore  City  during  the 
year  1902,  and  this  when  even  the  hardship  occasioned  by  the 
lack  of  coal  and  its  high  prices  had  not  yet  been  felt. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  an  addition  to  these  conditions,  coal  at 
$10  or  $12  a  ton,  and  the  picture  is  complete. 

Man  of  29,  working  as  boxmaker  in  factory — family  of  four 
children,  the  eldest  being  in  the  public  school.  Worked  every 
day  in  the  year  except  Sundays.  Total  earnings  of  husband, 
$364.  Wife  earned  $40  by  sewing  for  neighbors.  Living  in  four 
rooms,  for  which  they  pay  $96  yearly  rent.  Fuel  cost  them  about 
$20,  and  $5  per  week  was  the  maximum  allowance  for  all  kinds  of 
food  supply.  The  clothing  allowance  for  the  entire  family  was 
but  $32,  while  miscellaneous  expenditures,  which  included  some 
little  insurance  on  the  children,  amounted  to  little  over  $40.  This 
brought  the  family  in  debt  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  months, 
and  the  wife  said  she  did  not  know  how  the  deficit  was  to  be  met, 
as  the  earnings  of  the  breadwinner  were  so  very  small  that  she 
felt  almost  discouraged.  The  home  was  plainly, .but  neatly  fur- 
nished, and  scrupulously  clean,  and  the  sanitary  conditions  were 
declared  to  be  as  good  as  possible  in  a  street  in  a  large  city  where 
there  were  no  undergroimd  sewers. 

The  next  family  visited  was  that  of  a  baker,  earning  $10  per 
week.  He  had  steady  employment  for  the  year.  His  family 
consisted  of  a  wife  and  four  children,  the  eldest  being  in 
the  public  school.  This  family  also  pay  $96  a  year  for  four  rooms, 
and  expended  about  $60  for  clothing,  while  the  allowance  for  fuel 
was  a  little  more  than  $20,  and  for  food  the  same  as  that  of  the 
first  one  called  on — $5  per  week.  This  family  has  a  comfortably 
furnished  home,  neatly  and  cleanly  kept.  A  small  amount  of  life 
insurance  was  carried  on  the  children,  and  the  entire  income  was 
necessary  to  maintain  the  family  in  anything  like  comfort.  Lay- 
ing money  by  for  the  time  of  misfortune  or  old  age,  the  wife  de- 
clared to  be  impossible,  at  the  present  rate  of  wages  and  the  cur- 
rent prices  of  the  articles  necessary  to  sustain  life  and  clothe  and 
shelter  the  body- 
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In  a  house  in  this  same  street  was  found  a  tailor,  66  years  of 
age,  whose  year's  earnings  had  only  approximated  the  sum  of 
$221.  Enforced  idleness  for  twenty-eight  weeks  during  the  twelve 
months  accounted  in  part  for  this  small  income.  Two  unmarried 
children,  boarding  at  home,  swelled  the  total  income  to  $481,  out 
of  which  the  good  wife  had  to  meet  a  rent  of  $120,  pay  $21  for 
fuel  with  which  to  warm  the  household,  and  meet  all  other  ex- 
penses of  the  home.  Of  the  remainder  $25  was  the  estimated 
expenditure  for  clothing  for  the  aged  couple,  while  $5  a  week 
was  all  that  could  be  spared  for  the  supply  of  food.  "We  can- 
not live  well  on  this  amount."  said  the  thrifty  housekeeper,  "but 
it  is  all  we  have  to  do  with.  The  rent  must  be  paid  or  we  would 
be  set  out.  This  year  we  have  had  a  bit  of  sickness,  both  my 
husband  and  myself  being  ill,  but  the  doctor  was  not  hard  on 
us,  and  we  have  kept  even  with  the  world,  thank  God.  though  at 
times  the  table  had  to  be  skimped  some.  It  is  right  hard  on  poor 
folks  now-a-days,  and  my  husband  cannot  make  the  money  he 
once  could.  He  is  getting  old,  and  younger  men  are  crowding 
him  out  of  his  work.  He  is  a  fine  coatmaker,  though,  and  has 
worked  for  one  shop  for  near  thirty  years." 

The  next  home  visited  was  that  of  an  artist,  a  man  whose 
brush  and  nimble  fingers  decorates  china  for  one  of  the  lead- 
ing houses  in  Baltimore.  There  were  four  daughters  of  this 
household,  the  eldest  being  18  years  of  age.  Two  of  the 
children  were  at  work,  and  the  total  income  from  which  all 
the  creature  comforts  of  the  family  of  six  must  be  supplied  was 
$584.  Out  of  this  sum  the  landlord  received  $120  for  the  rent  of  a 
six-room  house,  while  the  dealer  in  coal  and  wood  exacted  a 
tribute  of  $30  for  the  wherewith  to  keep  warm  and  cook  the 
family  food.  Only  $65  could  be  accounted  for  as  expended  for 
clothing  for  the  entire  family,  and  the  wife  was  allowed  $6  per 
week  with  which  to  run  the  family  table.  Six  weeks  of  involun- 
tary idleness  of  the  breadwinner  curtailed  the  income  somewhat, 
and  the  illness  of  the  mother  and  two  of  the  children  added  to  the 
burden  of  expenses.  This  family  did  not  come  out  even  at  the 
end  of  twelve  months  in  question,  but  found  themselves  indebted 
to  the  doctor  and  grocer  in  the  sum  of  $30.  "VVe  mean  to  pay  our 
wav  in   the  world,"  said  the  honest   and   industrious   liousewife. 
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"but  we  find  it  hard  to  do  so  and  pay  trust  prices  for  all  we  have  to 
eat  and  wear.  My  girls  are  good  girls,  and  do  not  complain.  But 
the  sum  of  $65  (the  amount  named  as  expended  for  clothing)  will 
not  dress  two  young  ladies,  myself  and  husband,  and  the  two 
younger  school  girls,  as  well  as  people  ought  to  be  dressed,  who 
are  industrious  and  work  every  day  when  there  is  work  to  be 
had.  My  husband  does  not  drink,  and  we  mean  to  pay  our 
debts,  and  will  do  so,  if  we  are  spared.  But  these  are  bad  times 
for  such  as  we." 

If  the  reader  has  sometimes  thought  himself  overcharged  by 
the  Jehu  who  was  employed  to  carry  him  safely  home  late  at 
night,  or  for  any  other  service  by  the  street  purveyor  of  carriage 
service,  know  now  that  such  service  is,  after  all,  but  poorly  re- 
warded. A  man  who  has  followed  this  business  in  Baltimore  for 
forty  years  declares  that  his  earnings  for  the  last  year  have  not 
exceeded  three  dollars  per  week  for  the  fifty-two  weeks  in  ques- 
tion. A  daughter  of  17  supplements  this  meagre  income  with 
wages  of  four  dollars  per  week,  and  the  wife,  56  years  of  age. 
earned  an  average  of  two  dollars  a  week  with  her  needle.  With 
this  amount  the  family  was  kept  together,  and  another  child,  a 
boy  of  13,  kept  in  school.  This  family  lives  in  four  rooms,  for 
which  a  landlord  receives  $8  per  month.  It  costs  them  $5  per 
week  for  table  supplies,  and  only  $40  was  apportioned  for  clothing 
for  the  entire  family  for  the  year  in  question.  Fuel  cost  them 
$18,  and  sickness  and  other  expenses  were  estimated  at  about 
$80.  This  home  was  plainly  furnished,  but  clean.  "You  see, 
Mister,"  said  the  wife,  "my  husband  takes  in  more  than  the  three 
dollars  a  week,  but  he  does  not  own  his  own  rig  now,  and  he 
only  gets  thirty  cents  on  the  dollar  of  what  he  collects.  He  once 
owned  a  barn  and  horses  of  his  own  in  Baltimore,  but  our  luclc 
seems  to  have  left  us  after  the  war  a  few  years,  and  we  have  gone 
steadily  down  hill  ever  since.  I  don't  know  what  will  become  of 
us  if  it  gets  much  worse  than  it  is  now." 

Nine  dollars  a  week,  with  steady  work  all  the  year,  was  the 
record  at  the  next  home  visited.  The  breadwinner  w^as  a  man  of 
41,  his  good  wife  of  the  same  age,  and  three  sturdy  boys  in  school 
formed  the  remainder  of  the  household.  This  man's  occupation 
was  that  of  a  caser  of  tobacco  in  a  factory.  His  rent  cost  him  eiirht 
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dollars  a  month  for  the  four  rooms  occupied,  the  allowance  for 
fuel  being  $14.00,  for  clothing-  but  $25.00  and  for  food  but  a 
little  more  than  $4.00  per  week.  One  dollar  a  week  was  the 
allowance  for  all  other  expenses,  which  included  a  small  amount 
for  life  insurance  on  the  children,  and  the  family  were  living 
within  their  income,  though  the  wife  explained  that  it  took  every 
cent  to  keep  soul  and  body  together.  The  home  was  scantily 
furnished,  and  the  pinched  face  of  the  mother  and  the  tattered 
clothing  of  the  children  bespoke  hard  times  such  as  are  born  only 
of  necessity.  "You  will  have  to  excuse  appearances,"  said  the 
wife,  "but  we  have  little  to  do  with,  and  we  do  the  best  we  can." 

The  home  of  a  Russian  tailor  was  occupied  by  the  father,  his 
wife  and  three  children  under  nine  years  of  age,  and  by  a  sister 
of  the  wife.  All  worked  together  for  some  clothing  manufac- 
turer, and  had  a  combined  income  of  $572.00.  This  family 
appeared  to  be  living  very  comfortably  in  five  rooms,  for  which 
they  paid  a  rental  of  eight  dollars  per  month.  Eighteen  dollars 
provided  them  with  fuel,  and  $38.00  was  the  total  allowance  for 
clothing,  which  was  made  at  home,  however,  and  was  much  more 
than  this  amount  would  have  provided  ready-made.  The  wife  had 
an  allowance  of  seven  dollars  a  week  for  the  table,  and  said  she 
was  able  with  that  amount  to  "provide  as  good  food,  and  as  much 
of  it  as  poor  folks  had  ought  to  expect." 

A  laborer  in  a  brass  foundry,  receiving  the  munificent  salary  of 
seven  dollars  per  week  of  six  days,  was  the  condition  at  the  home 
next  visited.  The  wife  supplemented  this  sum  with  an  earning 
with  her  needle  of  some  $78.00  in  the  year.  The  family  consisted 
of  five  persons,  the  three  children  all  being  under  seven  years  of 
age.  Five  dollars  a  week  was  the  allowance  for  food  of  all  kinds, 
while  the  landlord  came  in  for  eight  dollars  a  month  for  the  four 
rooms  occupied  by  the  family.  Clothing  cost  the  family  about  $60 
for  the  year,  and  the  fuel  the  sum  of  $16.00.  Miscellaneous 
expenses,  which  in  this  instance  included  church  dues  as  well  as 
insurance,  were  estimated  at  $43.00  for  the  year.  The  deficit  was 
still  carried  forward,  and  the  good  woman  of  the  household  said 
it  was  quite  likely  to  be.  as  she  saw  no  means  of  meeting  it.. 

More  fortunate,  however,  was  the  next  family  visited.  The  hus- 
band was  a  foreman  of  laborers,  earning  twelve  dollars  a  week. 
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and,  though  he  had  a  family  of  ten  children,  four  of  them  were 
at  work,  and  brought  to  the  support  of  themselves  and  the  rest  of 
the  family  the  sum  of  $780.00.  The  seven  rooms  occupied  cost 
them  $132  per  annum,  and  there  was  expended  for  clothing  an 
amount  estimated  at  $250.  The  wife  was  allowed  the  sum  of 
twelve  dollars  per  week,  the  whole  of  the  husband's  earnings,  for 
the  food  supply,  and  the  other  expenses,  which  included  life  insur- 
ance for  the  whole  family.  Sickness,  a  short  vacation  for  the  wife 
and  some  of  the  children,  etc.,  used  up  the  balance  of  the  unusual 
income  of  $1,380. 

The  laborer  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  some  children  of 
an  age  to  contribute  to  their  own  support  is  to  be  congratulated, 
for  when  accident  or  misfortune  overtakes  a  man  in  humble  cir- 
ctimstances  he  is  to  be  pitied  otherwise.  This  was  the  case  of  a 
man  employed  at  one  of  the  iron  works  establishments.  His 
wages  were  but  $7.50  per  week,  and  when  an  accident  at  the  shops 
put  him  in  bed  for  a  period  of  two  months,  during  which  time  his 
small  salary  ceased,  he  must  have  suffered  but  for  the  aid  of  a  boy 
and  girl  who  were  at  work,  bringing  in  an  additional  sum  of  seven 
dollars  weekly.  An  accident  insurance  policy  had  been  taken  out 
providentiall}'.  which  brought  in  the  sum  of  six  dollars  per  week 
during  the  husband's  enforced  idleness,  and  with  this  income  the 
family  managed  to  pull  through  without  becoming  objects  of 
public  charity.  The  seven  rooms  occupied  by  this  family  of  six 
persons  cost  ten  dollars  per  month ;  the  four  tons  of  coal  con- 
sumed for  fuel  entailing  an  expense  of  $28.00.  The  clothing  was 
estimated  to  cost,  for  the  entire  family,  onlv  $50.00  for  the  year, 
wdiile  the  food  supply  was  provided  at  an  expenditure  of  a  little 
more  than  $300.00,  or  about  six  dollars  per  week.  The  balance 
of  the  income  was  consumed  by  surgeon  and  physician's  bills,  and 
other  incidental  necessary  expenses. 

The  next  man  visited  owned  his  own  house,  which  was  free 
from  debt,  although  he  paid  a  ground  rent  of  $36.00  per  annum. 
His  salary  as  a  clerk  in  a  railwav  office  was  but  $492.00  for  the 
year,  but  this  was  supplemented  by  nearly  five  hundred  dollars 
earned  by  four  of  his  ten  children.  Four  of  the  remaining  six 
children  were  in  the  public  school,  and  the  family  seemed  to  be 
verv  comfortable  in  their  home  of  seven  rooms.     Fuel  cost  them 
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$42.00  for  the  season  just  closed,  and  clothing  was  estimated  to 
have  been  an  expense  of  nearly  $200.00  for  tlie  year.  Food  sup- 
ply was  quite  an  item  here,  the  grocery  and  market  books  showing 
an  outlay  for  eatables  of  nearly  $640.00.  Sickness  and  other  expen- 
ses more  than  used  up  the  balance  of  income,  and  the  family  found 
themselves  in  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  sum  of  about 
$50.00.  Repairs  to  the  home  were  needed,  so  said  the  wife,  but 
would  have  to  wait  ''till  it  cost  less  to  live."  "How  will  the  deficit 
be  met?''  was  asked.  "Oh.  I  don't  know.  Just  carry  it  along,  and 
pay  it  when  we  can,"  was  the  response  of  the  truthful  woman. 

A  cigarmaker  with  a  family  of  six  children  occupies  a  house  of 
seven  rooms,  for  which  he  pays  monthly  rental  of  ten  dollars.  His 
total  earnings  for  the  year  were  a  little  more  than  $500.00,  which 
was  supplemented  by  $336.00  earned  by  two  of  his  children.  This 
amount  enabled  him  to  live  comfortably,  pay  an  average  of  seven 
dollars  a  week  for  food,  and  spend  $30.00  for  fuel  and  $145.00  for 
clothing  for  his  family.  The  balance  of  the  income  was  consumed 
by  incidental  expenses,  of  which  one  large  sum  of  nearly  $100.00 
was  for  the  services  of  a  family  physician.  Nothing  was  laid  by 
here  for  the  proverbially  rainy  day,  though  it  was  claimed  there 
was  no  deficit.  The  husband  had  steady  work,  as  work  in  his 
business  goes,  being  idle  thirteen  weeks,  eight  of  which  were 
caused  by  illness. 

A  cobbling  shoemaker,  52  years  of  age,  had  worked  48  of  the 
52  weeks  in  the  year  for  a  total  of  $308.50.  His  family  consisted 
of  wife  and  seven  children,  one  of  whom  is  a  confirmed  invalid 
and  entirely  helpless.  Three  of  the  others  are  at  work,  and  con- 
tributed a  total  of  $364  to  the  support  of  the  family  during  the 
year.  The  other  three  were  in  the  public  school.  This  family  pay 
$132  for  rent  of  seven  rooms,  $33  for  fuel,  about  $100  for  cloth- 
ing, and  the  wife  had  an  allowance  of  eight  dollars  per  week  for 
the  table.  Sickness  and  other  necessary  expenses  ran  this  family 
in  debt,  and  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  month's  period  there  was  a 
deficit  of  nearly  $100. 

A  boilermaker's  helper,  60  years  of  age,  had  been  ill  during  the 
year  for  about  eight  months,  and  had  earned  but  $160  during  the 
time  he  was  able  to  be  at  work.  His  family  of  ten  people  were 
kept  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  however,  by  the  com- 
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bined  efforts  of  the  wife  and  three  of  the  children,  who  brought 
the  total  income  up  to  nearly  $800.00  for  the  year.  A  landlord 
received  $156.00  of  this  amount  for  the  use  of  a  seven-room  house, 
and  nine  dollars  a  week  was  allowed  from  the  family  budget  for 
the  food  supply.  Of  the  remainder,  $220  went  for  clothes,  $45 
for  fuel,  while  the  other  necessarj^  expenses  of  sickness,  etc.,  ran 
the  total  expenditures  to  something  more  than  the  total  income. 
A  fortunate  occurrence  of  former  days  had  put  this  family  in 
possession  of  a  small  bank  account,  from  which  this  deficit  was 
met.  But  it  took  the  last  dollar  of  it,  and  now  the  family  are  pray- 
ing for  cessation  of  bad  luck  for  the  future.  "The  Lord  has  been 
good  to  us  in  the  past,"  said  the  hopeful  wife  and  mother,  "and 
we  can  only  pray  for  His  blessing  in  the  years  to  come." 

A  salesman  in  a  retail  clothing  store,  with  an  income  of  $10  a 
week  and  a  family  of  four  children  and  a  dependent  mother,  said 
he  was  able  to  live  in  Baltimore,  and  keep  his  family  in  the  neces- 
sary comforts  of  life,  on  that  amount  of  income.  His  rent  was 
twelve  dollars  a  month,  and  it  cost  him  ^22  for  fuel  and  $65  for 
clothing  for  the  year.  His  frugal  wife  kept  the  table  supplied 
with  such  food  as  was  needed  with  a  little  more  than  four  dollars 
per  week,  and  managed  to  meet  other  expensese  with  the  balance 
of  the  $520.  There  was  no  deficit,  nor  was  there  any  surplus. 
When  asked  about  the  coming  time,  and  the  provision  she  was 
making  for  the  day  of  idleness  or  old  age  and  sickness,  the  wife 
replied :  "We  will  cross  that  bridge  when  we  come  to  it.  We 
can  only  hope  for  the  best.  One  thing  is  certain :  no  one  can  save 
any  money  on  $10  a  week  and  pay  present  prices  for  the  things 
which  are  essential  for  the  support  of  a  family  of  seven.  It  is  non- 
sense to  talk  of  doing  so." 

A  candy  maker,  having  a  family  of  wife,  four  children,  and  an 
aged  dependent  parent  to  provide  for,  had  an  income  for  thirty-six 
weeks'  work  of  $464,  the  balance  of  the  time  being  in  enforced 
idleness  through  want  of  work  where  he  was  employed.  His 
rent  for  gix  rooms  was  $10  per  month,  his  fuel  costing  him  $14, 
and  his  clothing  expenses  being  only  $35.  Food  supply  was 
estimated  at  $7  per  week,  and  the  balance  of  the  $464  was  con- 
sumed by  other  necessary  incidental  expenses.  This  home  was 
not  a  comfortable  one,  either  in  furnishings  or  conveniences ;  but 
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the  wife  proudly  stated  that  she  was  not  in   debt,  and   "would 
live  within  her  income  if  it  were  not  half  so  large." 

Leaving  this  neighborhood  and  going  to  the  northern  part  of 
the  city,  where  dwell  the  more  fortunate  among  the  wage-working 
classes,  we  next  visited  the  home  of  a  machinist,  38  years  of  age, 
who  has  a  regular  weekly  income  of  $18.  The  family  consist  of 
wife  and  six  children,  all  under  13  years  of  age,  and  all  in  school. 
This  man  lives  in  a  house  of  seven  rooms,  foj  which  he  pays  a 
monthly  rental  of  twelve  dollars.  His  fuel  bill  for  the  year  had 
been  $38.25,  and  $108  had  been  expended  for  clothing  for  the 
entire  household.  This  father  was  endeavoring  to  provide  for  his 
loved  ones  in  the  event  of  sudden  death  by  carrying  life  insurance, 
and  paid  out  $21  a  year  for  this  purpose.  He  is  a  member  of  his 
union,  and  that  has  cost  him  $19.50,  which  he  thinks  money  well 
invested.  During  the  year  some  $82  w^orth  of  new  furniture  had 
been  added  to  the  home,  and  the  supply  of  books  and  newspapers 
had  cost  the  family  $14.00  more.  Amusements  and  vacation 
expenses  for  the  wife  and  children  had  entailed  an  expenditure  of 
$31.00.  He  modestly  confessed  to  having  spent  $38  for  liquors 
and  tobacco,  and  had  paid  a  doctor  $36  during  the  twelve  months 
for  attending  to  his  children  wdien  ill.  Gas  was  burned  in  this 
home  for  light,  and  cost  them  $15.60.  In  the  matter  of  food  sup- 
ply the  husband  and  wife  attempted  to  furnish  a  somewhat  detailed 
statement.  The  total  amount  consumed  was  a  little  more  than 
$300  per  annum.  About  $85  of  this  amount  was  for  meats,  which 
the  wife  remarked  they  had  stopped  eating  since  the  prices  had 
soared  beyond  their  reach.  Coffee  was  the  standard  drink  for  the 
older  members  of  the  family  and  milk  for  the  younger  ones.  Eggs 
were  consumed  onl}-  in  limited  quantity,  one  dozen  a  week  being 
I)urchased.  This  housewife  baked  her  owm  bread,  using  nearly 
2,000  pounds  of  flour  to  do  it  with.  Sugar  at  the  rate  of  a  pound 
a  day,  and  $30  for  fruit  were  the  other  principal  articles  of  diet. 
The  home  was  well  furnished,  as  the  reader  might  suppose  from 
what  has  been  said.  This  man  is  much  better  paid  tl:^n  nine- 
tenths  of  the  w-age-earners  of  Baltimore.  Yet  after  all  his 
expenses  were  paid  this  year,  he  was  in  debt  nearly  $50. 

Turning  our  steps  to  that  section  where  live  what  is  called  the 
sweat-shop   workers,   we  visited  the  home  of  a  Russian   tailor. 
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living  with  his  family  of  five  in  three  rooms,  for  which  he  pays  a 
monthly  rental  of  eight  dollars.  This  man  and  his  family  had 
earned  in  twelve  months  just  $242.50.  He  estimated  his  idle  time 
at  22  weeks  if  all  put  together,  and  yet  had  worked  every  day  there 
was  work  for  him  to  do.  Food  had  cost  them  $150,  fuel  $18,  light 
$6  and  clothing  (material  only)  $15.  All  other  expenses  were 
estimated  at  $25,  thus  leaving  this  man  and  his  family  in  debt  to 
the  amount  of  $67.50  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  months  in  question. 

Another  home  visited  in  this  section  was  that  of  a  man  in  the 
same  business,  living  with  his  family  of  four  in  three  rooms,  for 
which  he  paid  five  dollars  per  month.  This  man  was  idle  only 
four  weeks  during  the  whole  year,  and  earned  a  total  of  $385. 
With  this  he  paid  his  rent,  $150  for  food,  $18  for  fuel,  $15  for 
light  and  $35  for  "clothing.  His  other  expenses  were  given  at  $80, 
which  seemed  to  show  a  surplus  of  something  like  %2j.  The  tailor 
seemed  reluctant  to  admit  that  he  was  saving  any  money  on  his 
meagre  earnings,  but  did  admit  that  he  had  a  small  bank  account, 
to  which  he  was  adding  fifty  cents  a  week,  "when  he  had  work." 
He  did  not  wish  to  discuss  the  industrial  problem,  and  seemed 
willing  to  take  chances  with  things  as  they  came  to  him.  He  said 
that,  bad  as  they  are,  conditions  in  Baltimore  were  better  than  in 
Russia,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  go  back  to  the  fatherland  again. 

One  noticeable  characteristic  wath  all  the  foreign  born  workers 
called  upon  was  their  desire  to  give  their  children  the  advantages 
of  the  American  common  school  system  as  conducted  in  Baltimore. 
They  have  rightly  concluded  that  the  man  or  woman  with  an  edu- 
cation is  best  equipped  to  fight  the  battles  of  life  as  here  presented 
to  them. 


STRIKES  IN  MARYLAND  IN    1902. 


As  noted  in  our  previous  reports,  whenever  industrial  activity 
pervades  the  community,  and  men  and  women  who  work  for  a 
hving  get  out  of  debt,  they  become  more  independent.  Their 
aspirations  find  fuller  play  and  they  seek  to  better  their  condition 
by  making  demands  for  higher  wages  and  a  shorter  work-day. 
These  demands  bring  on  differences  between  employe  and  em- 
ployer, and  strikes,  which  lead  to  loss  of  wages  and  profits. 

In  1901  industrial  activity  had  commenced,  and  daily  increased 
until  it  reached  its  maximum  in  1902.  During  this  period 
mechanics  and  laborers  who  were  generally  employed  gradually 
paid  off  their  indebtedness  to  the  grocery-man  and  house-owner, 
and  with  the  dawn  of  1902  found  themselves  in  a  position  to  with- 
stand the  cost  of  strikes,  resulting  from  a  demand  for  higher 
wages. 

The  tendency  to  a  shorter  work-day,  which  has  been  gradually 
growing  from  year  to  year,  had  almost  become  universal,  and 
today  hardly  a  working  man  or  woman  but  who  hopes  to  see  in 
the  very  near  future  an  established  work-day  of  eight  hours.  This 
latter  hope  also  found  vent  in  demands  which  resulted  in  strikes. 

Consequently,  the  year  1902  brought  numerous  strikes  in  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union,  and  Alaryland  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule. 

In  the  following  table  there  are  29  strikes  enumerated  as  having 
occurred  in  1902,  as  against  16  in  1901. 

Of  the  29  strikes  a  majority  of  them  were  in  the  mechanical 
trades,  but  many  of  them  were  in  general  VN^ork,  such  as  mining, 
transportation,  quarrying  and  like  industries.  Of  the  29  strikes, 
15  of  them  were  ordered  by  labor  organizations,  and  14  of  them 
were  by  unorganized  people. 
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Seventeen  of  the  total  number  were  successful,  or  partially  suc- 
cessful, and  lo  were  unsuccessful.  Of  the  15  ordered  by  organi- 
zations. 12  were  successful,  2  unsuccessful  and  one  is  still  on. 
These  latter  figrires  clearly  show  the  beneficial  effect  of  organiza- 
tion when  attempts  are  being  made  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
working  masses. 

Of  the  14  not  ordered  by  organizations,  only  6  were  successful 
and  8  were  unsuccessful,  those  successful  being  of  a  minor  char- 
acter. 

The  total  number  of  employes  involved  was  3,984,  as  against 
9,309  in  1901.  But  the  number  of  employes  for  whom  the  strikes 
were  undertaken  in  1902  was  3,016,  as  against  2,473  i^''  1901. 
thus  showing  that  the  benefits  accruing  from  strikes  were  to  be 
more  widely  diffused.  The  total  number  of  persons  on  strike  in 
1902  was  2,511,  as  against  2,552  in  1901. 

The  total  number  of  persons'  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
strikes  in  1902  was  3,047,  and  in  1901  the  number  was  3,430. 

Nine  of  the  strikes  which  were  successful  resulted  in  increased 
pay  for  the  employes  of  10  per  cent,  and  upward,  and  11  of  the 
total  number  of  strikes  were  settled  by  voluntary  arbitration  or 
agreement. 

Of  the  29  strikes,  12  of  them  caused  the  closing  of  the  establish- 
ments altogether  or  partly.  Thirteen  of  the  strikes  occurred  in 
the  counties  of  Maryland,  and  16  of  them  occurred  in  the  City  of 
Baltimore. 

The  estimated  total  loss  of  wages  by  strikes  amounted  to 
$62,520,  or  an  average  of  $205  per  capita  to  the  3.047  persons 
thrown  out  of  work. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the  estimated  loss  to  the  employers 
is  $25,850. 

Compared  with  1901,  the  strikes  increased  in  number  nearly  50 
per  cent.,  but  they  were  of  smaller  size  in  so  far  as  number  of 
people  involved  and  money  loss. 

The  most  notable  strikes  of  the  year  were  those  of  the  carpenters 
and  pantsmakers  in  Baltimore  city.  Large  gains  were  made  by 
the  carpenters  by  the  success  of  their  strike  in  several  ways.  It 
resulted  in  increased  organization,  drawing  large  numbers  of 
unorganized  carpenters  into  the  ranks  of  the  Brotherhood,  besides 
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securing  for  them  complete  recognition  by  all  the  leading  builders 
of  the  city,  through  the  medium  of  the  Builders'  Exchange. 

The  Pantsmakers,  composed  largely  of  Polish  Hebrews  and 
Bohemians,  brought  about  a  radical  change  in  the  system  of  carry- 
ing on  their  work,  which  will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
men  and  women  engaged  in  that  occupation.  Indeed,  it  is  hard 
to  over-estimate  the  benefits  derived  and  to  be  derived  by  these 
people  from  the  results  of  this  strike,  as  from  now  on  they  are  prac- 
tically independent  and  free  from  the  thraldom  of  the  contractors 
and  part  of  the  "sweating  system.'' 

The  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  various  strikes  and  their 
results.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  more  fuller  detail  cannot  be 
secured  from  the  unions  of  their  work,  which  would  thus  show  the 
increasing  benefits  of  organization  :    [  See  Table  of  Details  Of 

Various  Strikes.] 

STRIKE  AT  HAVRE  DE  GRACE. 

On  January  6,  a  strike  occurred  in  the  Gambrill  &  Melville  ]\Iills 
at  Havre  de  Grace  involving  125  men  and  women.  The  mills 
manufacture  table  damask. 

The  employes  made  a  demand  for  a  ten  per  cent,  increase  in 
Avages  and  it  was  directly  undertaken  to  benefit  60  persons. 

The  strike  ended  on  January  11,  five  days  after  it  was  com- 
menced, and  it  was  unsuccessful.  There  was  no  organization  of 
the  hands.  The  number  of  working  hours  was  60  per  week,  and 
the  estimated  loss  in  wages  was  about  $1,000. 

The  cause  of  the  demand  was  that  about  a  year  previous,  when 
business  was  dull,  the  superintendent  gave  the  employees  the 
option  of  submitting  to  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  wages,  or 
a  temporary  shut  down  of  the  mills.  The  reduction  at  that  time 
was  accepted  and  the  work  continued.  In  the  year,  January,  1902, 
the  increased  cost  of  living  and  the  buoyancy  of  the  market 
prompted  the  employees  to  ask  for  the  restoration  of  the  ten  per 
cent.,  which  had  previously  been  deducted. 

STRIKE  AT  RIDGELY. 

On  January  2~th,  seven  men,  employed  by  T.  L.  Day,  Swing 
&  Co.,  Ridgely,  Maryland,  manufacturers  of  baskets  and  crates. 
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Stopped  work.  They  made  a  demand  for  an  increase  of  pay,  or 
rather  a  return  to  75  cents  per  hundred  for  making  baskets.  The 
usual  price  in  winter  had  been  75  cents,  but  this  was  reduced  to 
70  cents.     In  the  summer  time  they  are  paid  90  cents  per  hundred. 

The  men  complained  that  the  baskets  were  made  of  heavier 
material  than  in  previous  seasons,  and  therefore  they  could  not 
make  as  much  money. 

At  the  time  the  strike  occurred  the  firm  was  employing  60  men. 
The  strike  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  loss  in  wages  was  about 
$15.00.  Some  of  the  men  returned  to  work  after  a  short  time 
without  receiving  any  concessions. 

The  employers  claim  that  the  reduction  was  necessary  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  compete  with  other  factories  placing  like  orders 
for  delivery  at  that  season  of  the  year,  and  that  there  was  practi- 
cally no  profit  in  it  for  them,  even  at  these  prices,  and  that  but  for 
the  fact  of  keeping  in  the  market  themselves,  and  giving  contin- 
uous employment  to  their  labor,  they  would  be  about  as  well  oft"  to 
shut  down  during  the  winter. 

STRIKE  AT  MT.  CLARE. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March,  the  Superintendent  of  Motive 
Power,  F.  D.  Casanave,  of  the  Mt.  Clare  shops  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company,  gave  notice  that  on  and  after  April  ist 
the  piece  work  system  would  be  introduced  in  what  was  called  the 
"erecting  shop,"  and  that  this  step  was  preliminary  to  its  general 
introduction  throughout  the  works. 

This  particularly  effected  the  machinists,  and  immediately  on 
the  announcement  a  general  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose 
of  resisting  this  step  by  the  company.  The  wages  paid  at  that  time 
was  to  machinists  from  $2.00  to  $2.35  per  day  and  to  laborers  from 
$1.25  to  $1.60  per  day. 

On  the  night  of  March  27th,  the  machinists  held  a  meeting  and 
agreed  to  form  a  union  under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  and  sent  for  the  business  agent  of  the 
I.  A.  of  M. 

The  first  of  April,  however,  came  around  and  the  piece  work 
system  was  not  put  into  practice.  In  the  meantime  a  number  of 
men  was  discharged  from  the  shops,  and  it  was  reported  that  a 
number  of  foreigners  were  employed. 
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On  April  i8th,  however,  the  difficulty  culminated  in  a  strike  of 
the  machinists  and  machihits'  helpers  in  the  erecting  department 
of  the  works.  It  seemed  that  the  company  had  determined  to  put 
into  effect  the  piece  work  system,  and  the  men,  at  a  meeting-,  having 
appointed  a  committee  of  twelve  to  wait  on  Superintendent  of 
Motive  Power,  Mr.  F.  D.  Casanave,  and  other  officials  of  the  com- 
pany. The  committee  found  Mr.  Casanave,  Air.  C.  T.  White,. 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power,  Mr.  G.  S.  Weisgerber, 
Master  Mechanic,  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Turner,  General  Foreman.  ]\Ir. 
Casanave  declined  to  see  the  entire  committee  of  twelve  and 
selected  three  men,  with  whom  he  conferred.  The  committee 
demanded  that  the  men  who  had  been  discharged  be  reinstated 
and  that  the  piece-work  system,  which  had  been  introduced,  be 
discontinued,  claiming  that  they  could  not  make  as  much  money  as 
they  had  been  making,  and  that  the  introduction  of  this  system  was 
practically  a  reduction  of  wages. 

Detectives  and  policemen  swarmed  at  the  entrances  to  the  Mt. 
Clare  shops  at  the  dinner  hour  when  the  strike  took  place.  It  was 
clainied  that  only  seven  men  out  of  i6o  at  w'ork  in  that  department 
remained. 

The  Master  Mechanic  stated,  however,  that  only  about  fifty  men 
struck. 

The  controversy  continued  for  some  days,  the  strikers  seeming 
to  gain  strength  as  the  strike  continued. 

Air.  Harry  Vollmer,  Business  Agent  of  the  Machinists'  Union, 
practically  took  charge  of  the  strike  on  behalf  of  the  men  and 
assisted  in  its  management.  The  men  were  assured,  through  Air. 
Vollmer,  that  they  would  be  sustained  by  the  members  of  the 
organization  in  their  contest  all  along  the  line,  reaching  to  Ohio, 
and  at  one  time  it  seemed  as  though  the  strike  might  become  gen- 
eral and  cause  an  entire  cessation  of  the  work  at  Mt.  Clare. 

Mr.  Vollmer  made  the  following  statement  through  the  press 
on  April  20 : 

"There  is  one  essential  thing  that  the  public  should  understand 
in  this  matter,  and  that  is  that  the  machinists  are  not  striking  to 
better  their  condition,  but  to  prevent  its  becoming  worse.  This 
latter  state  is  just  what  the  company  is  trying  to  force  the  men 
to — one  bordering  on  almost  absolute  penury.     To  those  who  do 
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not  understand  what  is  meant  by  'piece  work'  I  would  say  tliat  it 
is  not  what  they  suppose  at  all.  It  means,  in  substance,  that  if  a 
machinist  undertakes  to  do  a  certain  piece  of  work  and  finishes 
that  job  in  four  days,  when  his  card  is  next  returned  to  him  it  is 
cut  down  until  he  is  expected  to  do  the  same  work,  or  may  be,  even 
more  of  it  than  before,  in  three  days,  and  so  on  till  it  is  beyond 
man's  power  to  finish  the  task  in  the  limited  time.  The  work,  in 
addition  is  dirty  and  hard  and  it  is  true  that  the  tools  are  not  of 
the  best  and  cannot  always  be  found  when  wanted,  though  these 
two  latter  defects  have  been  slightly  remedied  since  the  protest  of 
a  few  weeks  ago.  These  men  have  been  making  only  $2.20  per 
day  of  10  hours,  whereas  there  is  not  a  machine  shop  in  Baltimore 
that  is  not  paying  its  men  $2.50  to  $2.60  per  day  of  nine  hours. 
As  I  have  stated,  the  work  is  dirty  and  hard,  and  the  onl}^  place  I 
can  liken  it  to  is  the  machinists'  department  of  the  rail  mill  at 
Sparrows'  Point.  But  at  Sparrows'  Point  the  machinists  in  the 
rail  mill  are  paid  $2.50  to  $2.75  per  day  of  ten  hours,  most  of  them 
getting  $2.75  each.  This,  then,  is  what  the  men  are  fighting  for — 
not  to  improve  their  condition,  for  that  seems  hopeless  at  Mt. 
Clare,  but  prevent  their  condition  from  getting  worse  than  it  is." 

On  April  21st  the  officials  of  the  company  sent  for  the  commit- 
tee of  the  men  consisting  of  John  White,  Frank  McGill  and 
Andrew  Fulton.  After  a  consultation  and  lengthy  talk,  Air.  Casa- 
nave,  on  behalf  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  stated 
that  the  company  had  no  intention  ^of  putting  the  piece-work  sys- 
tem into  operation,  and  agreed  to  give  the  men  60  days  notice 
before  adopting  the  same.  The  committee  said  this  was  satis- 
factory, and  immediately  reported  to  a  meeting  of  the  strikers  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  men  accepted  the  statement  of  the  company  and  voted  to 
return  to  work  in  a  body. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  settlement  of  the  strike  was  decided 
victory  for  the  men,  as  the  piece  work  system  has  not  been  intro- 
duced. 

Subsequently  the  machinitsts  working  in  the  various  shops  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  in  Baltimore,  applied  for 
a  charter  to  the  International  Association  of  Alachinists. 

The  following  statement  of  the  strike  is  made  by  Mr.  H.  F. 
A'^ollmer,  business  agent  of  the  I.  A.  of  M. : 
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Mr.  Tlios.  A.  Smith,  ii  St.  Paul  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dear  Sir  :  Inclosed  you  will  find  a  record  of  the  strike  at  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Shop.  In  addition  to  this  record,  it 
is  necessary  to  give  you  some  further  information.  In  the  first 
place  the  men  at  Mt.  Clare  were  not  organized,  and  not  one  of 
them  were  memhers  of  the  union.  The  company  had  been  work- 
ing piece-work  in  the  machine  shops  for  years,  but  not  in  the  erect- 
ing shop,  and  it  was  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  piece-work  sys- 
tem in  the  erecting  shops  all  along  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. As  soon  as  the  company  began  to  make  their  intentions 
known,  the  men  sent  for  the  Business  Agent  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  who  advised  them  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  men.  This  meeting  was  attended  by  the  representative  of  the 
Machinists'  Association,  who  advised  them  to  organize  themselves 
temporarily,  and  make  a  fight.  He  refused  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  it  himself,  as  they  were  not  union  men,  unless  they  would 
give  him  full  charge  of  the  matter  and  would  organize  under  his 
direction. 

Resolutions  were  immediately  adopted  to  stand  together,  and 
they  selected  H.  F.  Vollmer,  Business  Agent  for  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  to  have  full  charge  of  the  matter,  and 
that  if  the  company  insisted  on  introducing  the  piece-work  system 
into  the  erecting  shop,  the  men  would  strike. 

On  Wednesday,  April  i6th,  the  men  working  in  the  erecting 
shop  were  called  (individually)  into  the  ofifice  of  the  Superin- 
tendent and  asked  the  question  whether  they  were  willing  to  work 
piece-work  or  not,  and  after  each  man  had  answered.  29  of  these 
answering  in  the  negative  were  discharged.  A  meeting  was  held 
on  the  following  evening,  and  a  vote  taken  to  the  eiTect  that  unless 
every  discharged  machinist  be  immediatel}'  reinstated,  every  man 
would  lay  down  his  tools. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  company.  The 
next  morning  the  committee  waited  upon  the  officials  of  the  com- 
pany, and  were  informed  that  each  one  of  the  discharged  men 
could  make  application,  individually,  that  is,  the  same  as  a  new 
man  seeking  employment.  This  offer  was  refused  and  the  same 
was  reported  to  the  Business  Agent  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists,  who  told  the  men  to  return  to  work  at  noon, 
and  if  the  company  did  not  grant  their  request  by  i  P.  M..  to  all 
come  out  in  a  body.  The  result  was  that  at  1.15  P.  ~\l.  the  erect- 
ing shop  had  but  2  men  working  out  of  164.  The  men  marched 
out  Pratt  street  to  Strieker  to  Lombard,  where  a  hall  was  engaged. 
After  being  advised  by  me  to  go  to  their  homes  and  stay  ofi^  the 
street,  and  not  to  act  in  a  disorderly  manner,  the  men  established 
a  picket  force,  and  adjourned  after  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
be  ready  to  wait  on  the  company  in  case  they  were  called  for. 
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On  the  following  Monday  morninor  the  company  signified  their 
wilHngness  to  see  a  committee,  and  a  conference  was  therefore 
held,  which  resulted  in  an  agreement  being  reached  whereby  every 
man  was  reinstated  in  his  old  position,  and  no  piece-work  was  to 
be  introduced  without  six  months'  notice  be  first  given  the  men. 
This  was  approved  by  the  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
and  the  men  were  called  together  and  ordered  back  to  work  the 
next  morning,  which  they  did,  every  man  securing  his  same 
position. 

The  effect  of  organization  having  been  brought  so  forcibly  to 
the  notice  of  the  men,  they  immediately  decided'  to  form  a  perma- 
nent union,  to  be  connected  with  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  and  on  May  15,  1902,  Oriole  Lodge,  No.  486  was 
instituted  by  the  Business  Agent  of  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists.  Since  the  institution  of  Oriole  Lodge,  the  Mt. 
Clare  shops  have  become  well  organized,  the  wages  have  been 
increased  in  some  cases  as  high  as  40  cents  a  day,  time  and  half 
time  has  been  gained  for  overtime  in  place  of  time  and  one- 
quarter,  and  conditions  have  improved  generally. 

H.    F.    VOLLMER. 


COAL  MINE  STRIKE. 

In  March  last  a  small  strike  occurred  in  the  mines  of  the  New 
Central  Coal  Co.,  near  Lonaconing.  The  men  refused  to  "lift 
bottoms"  in  the  mines  on  account  of  water  unless  paid  extra,  or 
unless  the  water  was  bailed  out. 

The  men  secured  work  in  other  mines  and  the  company  sus- 
pended operations  in  this  mine.  Twenty-one  "turns"  or  about  60 
men  were  thrown  out  of  work  temporarily. 

PLUMBERS"  INCREASE  OF  WAGES. 

On  April  ist,  1902,  the  National  Plumbers'  Association  pre- 
sented a  demand  on  their  employers  for  an  increase  of  pay  from 
$2.50  to  $3.00  per  day. 

The  organization  had  notified  the  employers  a  year  previous  that 
they  would  make  this  demand  in  1902,  and  therefore  there  was 
ample  time  for  the  employers  to  prepare  for  the  change.  Several 
of  the  firms  conceded  the  advance,  and  subsequently,  all  the  larger 
concerns  made  the  concession. 
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The  strike  lasted  until  June  15,  and  involved  56  persons,  throw- 
ing out  of  employment  completely  32.  The  strike  was  ordered  by 
the  Journeymen  Plumbers  and  Gas  Fitters'  Association. 

The  Union  paid  all  the  men  who  w'ere  out  of  employment,  32  in 
number,  $7.50  per  week. 

The  increase  was  eventually  granted  by  all  employing  plumbers. 

The  loss  to  the  strikers  in  wages  and  their  time  would  amount 
to  probably  $1,500. 

The  strike  was  entirely  successful,  however,  and  in  the  great 
increase  in  wages  the  Association  was  fully  recompensed  for  its 
loss. 

CANAL  BOATMEX  STRIKE. 

The  boatmen  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  quit  w^ork  early 
in  April,  claiming  that  they  could  not  make  a  living  at  the  rates 
paid  them. 

On  May  17  the  strike  was  settled  at  the  old  rate  of  seventy  cents 
to  Georgetown  from  Cumberland,  and  twenty-four  cents  to  Wil- 
liamsport,  and  if  they  find  a  living  cannot  be  made  at  these  prices 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Canal  agreed  that  they  should  receive  an 
increase  of  ten  cents,  as  demanded. 

STRIKE  OF  BOYS. 

About  75  boys  employed  by  the  Crown,  Cork  and  Seal  Company 
quit  work  on  May  8th,  because  an  increase  of  fifty  cents  a  week 
was  not  granted  by  their  employers.  The  boys  were  getting  S3.00 
per  week  for  stamping  the  bottle  stoppers.  The  next  day  all  but 
seven  of  the  boys  returned  to  work. 

The  funny  feature  of  this  strike  occurred  when  three  or  four  of 
the  boys'  mothers  appeared  on  the  scene  and  spanked  the  boys  and 
sent  them  back  to  work. 

WOODWORKERS'  STRIKE. 

On  May  9,  24  cabinetmakers,  varnishers  and  workers  employed 
by  C.  F.  Meislahn  &  Co.,  made  a  demand  for  twenty-five  cents  a 
day  advance  in  wages,  and  because  this  advance  of  wages,  which 
was  embraced  in  a  contract  presented  by  the  union  to  which  the 
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men  belonged,  namely,  the  Amalgamated  International  Wood- 
workers' Union,  was  refused,  the  men  quit  work. 

The  men  at  that  time  were  getting  from  $13.00  to  $15.00  per 
week. 

On  J\Iay  13,  about  50  men  employed  by  the  firm  of  M.  L.  Him- 
mel  &  Son,  also  cabinetmakers  and  varnishers,  went  on  strike  for 
the  same  advance.  Subsequently  the  firms  of  F.  X.  Gantcr  and 
John  C.  Scherer.  Jr..  who  employed  the  same  character  of  help, 
were  effected  by  the  strike,  the  two  latter  firms  having  locked 
out  the  men  in  their  shops. 

Xearly  200  men  were  effected  altogether  by  the  strike  and  lock- 
out. 

On  May  15  a  conference  took  place  between  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  representatives  of  the 
firms,  but  no  settlement  was  effected.  Subsequently  a  contract 
was  presented  to  the  manufacturers  by  a  committee,  consisting  of 
^Messrs.  Biggins,  business  agent  for  the  Carpenters'  Union,  Paul 
Prosser,  Peter  Ritter,  Charles  Damm  and  ]\Ir.  Pueshel  on  the  part 
of  the  workmen,  but  the  manufacturers  refused  to  confer  with 
^lessrs.  Biggins  and  Prosser,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Bauer  and  A.  Bush- 
man were  substituted  on  the  committee.  Some  modifications  to 
the  original  contract  were  made,  which  included  the  provision 
which  would  allow  the  men  in  each  shop  to  decide  whether  piece 
work  should  be  abolished  or  not,  and  additional  provision  that  if 
the  firms  of  Reinle  &  Bro.,  and  John  C.  Knipp  &  Bro.,  did  not  sign 
the  contract  within  four  months,  the  contract  with  the  other  firms 
would  be  void. 

One  of  the  peculiar  things  about  this  conference  was  that  after 
it  had  settled  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
the  same  had  been  accepted,  the  local  union  of  woodworkers 
refused  to  accept  the  settlement,  and  on  June  16  again  went  on 
strike  in  the  shop  of  ]\I.  L.  Himmel  &  Son.  The  latter  trouble 
was  caused  on  account  of  a  certain  foreman,  although  the  agree- 
ment first  made  had  entirely  covered  the  case. 

In  the  meantime  the  metal  workers  employed  by  this  firm  went 
on  strike  on  account  of  the  employment  of  non-union  sheet  metal 
workers.  The  men,  however,  were  reminded  by  the  firm  that  the\- 
had  violated  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  agreement  made  between  the 
Federation  of  Labor  committee  and  the  firm,  which  agreement  was 
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signed  by  the  Woodworkers'  Union  and  employers.  The  clause 
referred  to  was  to  the  effect  that  all  differences  should  be  submitted 
to  arbitration. 

The  men  returned  to  work  on  the  following  day.  These  strikes 
in  the  woodworking  trades  involved  upwards  of  200  men,  causing 
a  loss  of  about  $8,000  in  wages  and  probably  one-third  of  that 
amount  to  the  various  firms  by  delay  of  orders. 

The  net  result  of  the  strike  was,  however,  a  decided  gain  for 
the  woodworkers,  and  the  substitution  of  arbitration  for  strikes  in 
future  dealings,  at  least  for  a  time,  between  employer  and  employe. 

The  strike  at  Meislahn's  factory  was  really  called  off  by  a  tele- 
gram from  the  head  of  the  firm  in  Europe. 

During  the  strike  the  metal  \\"orkers  employed  at  Meislahn's  and 
Himmel's  were  also  called  out,  four  in  the  first-named  factory  and 
two  in  the  latter. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  strike  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Gompers, 
President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  came  to  Baltimore 
and  attempted  to  settle  the  strike,  but  absolutely  failed. 

After  the  settlement  of  this  strike  the  first  time,  considerable 
friction  occurred  in  Himmel's  factory,  and  this  was  finally  settled 
by  mutual  agreement. 

STRIKE  OF  THE  STEAM-FITTERS. 

About  thirty  steam-fitters  and  helpers,  employed  at  the  shop  of 
Wallace,  Stebbins  &  Co.,  Lombard  and  Charles  streets,  went  on 
strike  on  May  22.  The  cause  of  the  strike  was  a  disagreement 
with  the  members  of  the  firm,  and  the  statement  that  the  firm 
declined  to  treat  with  the  union. 

On  May  23,  a  committee  of  the  men  called  on  JMr.  Wallace 
Stebbins,  and  all  difficulties  were  settled  amicably,  the  Fitters  and 
Helpers  Union  having  submitted  articles  of  agreement  to  every 
employer  in  the  city. 

The  demand  in  the  agreement  was  that  none  but  union  labor  be 
employed  and  that  the  minimum  wage  of  $2.50  per  day  be  paid. 
At  this  interview  the  firm  signed  the  agreement,  as  did  nearly 
every  other  firm  in  the  city  subsequently,  after  a  conference 
between  the  representatives  of  the  Steam-Fitters  Union  and  the 
Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters  had  been  held  at  the  Hotel 
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Rennert.  This  conference  was  arrang-ed  by  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Gas- 
kins,  business  agent  of  the  Steam-Fitters,  and  Mr.  H.  Aber- 
crombie,  secretary  of  the  employers.  At  this  conference  a  satis- 
factory settlement  was  made,  and  a  prospective  large  strike  was 
avoided. 

STRIKE  OF  MOLDERS. 

On  May  22,  a  number  of  union  molders,  employed  at  McShane's 
Iron  Foundry  at  Dundalk,  made  a  demand  for  an  increase  of  10 
per  cent,  in  wages.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  Smith,  communicated 
with  the  directors  and  the  men  were  out  only  two  days.  About 
sixty  men  were  directly  affected,  although  it  was  understood  that 
the  directors  would  probably  grant  the  increase  when  seen.  The 
men  notified  Mr.  Smith,  when  returning  to  work,  that  unless  the 
demand  was  granted  by  the  following  Wednesday,  the  entire  shop 
would  go  on  strike.  The  demand  was  granted  and  the  men  did 
not  go  on  further  strike. 

The  loss  in  wages  amounted  to  about  $200. 

STONECUTTERS   QUIT  WORK. 

On  Jiine  18,  eight  stonecutters  employed  on  the  State  building 
at  Annapolis  quit  work  on  the  order  of  the  union  delegate  from 
Baltimore.  The  cause  of  the  order  was  that  the  same  contractor 
was  employing  non-union  men  in  Baltimore.  Nothing  further 
developed,  but  the  men  returned  to  work  in  a  few  days. 

CARPENTERS'  STRIKE  IN  CUMBERLAND. 

On  July  10,  a  number  of  carpenters  in  Cumberland  went  on 
strike  for  a  nine-hour  day  and  eight  hours  on  Saturday.  By  July 
17,  or  one  week  later,  98  carpenters  were  out  of  work  and  only  one 
union  carpenter  was  at  work  in  the  city.  The  union  painters  and 
bricklayers  assisted  the  carpenters  and  the  fight  promised  to  be  a 
determined  one. 

It  was  not  until  September  10  that  the  strike  was  settled  by 
arbitration,  when  a  conference  took  place  between  the  carpenters' 
representatives  and  the  representatives  of  the  Builders'  Exchange 
of  Cumberland. 
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Alutual  concessions  were  made  and  the  men  returned  to  work, 
it  being  understood  that  the  men  receive  an  increase  of  pay  and 
nine  hours  a  day. 

PANTS-MAKERS'  STRIKE. 

On  July  5  the  members  of  the  Pants-Makers'  Union,  No.  114 
of  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America,  decided  to  demand  of 
the  contractors  who  employed  them,  first,  that  the  said'  contractors 
should  furnish  them  with  sewing  machines  and  tools  for  the  press- 
ers,  including  irons,  stoves  and  ironing  boards,  and  also  regular 
hours  of  employment,  and  day  work  instead  of  piece  work. 

Under  the  system  existing  the  pants-makers,  with  few  excep- 
tions, bought  their  own  machines  and  had  to  carry  them  from 
place  to  place,  when  they  shifted  their  positions.  Many  of  them 
had  to  pay  as  high  as  $6  a  month  for  their  machines,  and  by  the 
time  they  had  finished  paying  for  one  they  would  have  to  buy 
another. 

The  first  step  in  the  progress  of  the  strike  was  the  removal  of 
the  sewing  machines  by  the  pants-makers  from  the  contractors' 
shops.  This  of  itself  completely  stopped  the  pants-making  work. 
The  sight  was  unique.  Men  were  seen  carrying  sewing  machines 
on  their  backs  to  the  headquarters  of  the  strikers  on  South  High 
street,  where  they  were  stored  away  under  lock  and  key  by  the 
officers  of  the  union. 

About  700  pants-makers  and  pressers  were  involved  in  this  con- 
test, including  200  women,  and  there  were  less  than  300  non-union 
pants-makers  and  pressers  in  the  city  at  the  time  the  strike  took 
place. 

The  strike  actually  commenced  on  July  6. 

Some  of  the  contractors  commenced  to  sign  the  agreement 
oiTered  them  by  the  union  within  a  day  or  two  after  the  strike,  and 
some  of  the  men  returned  to  work. 

The  first  payment  of  strike  benefits  was  made  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  union  two  weeks  after  the  strike  commenced,  that  is, 
July  20,  each  man  receiving  $5  and  the  single  ones  sometimes 
receiving  less.  At  this  time  less  than  150  men  were  out,  all  others 
having  settled  their  differences  and  about  40  contractors  having 
signed  the  agreement. 
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On  July  26,  the  union  met  and  authoritatively  called  oil  the 
strike,  at  that  time  only  one  firm  of  the  contractors  remaining 
who  refused  to  sign  the  agreement.  Altogether  the  strike  lasted 
three  weeks,  involving  nearly  700  persons,  and  cost  the  workers 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000  loss  of  wages,  in  addition  to  about 
$1,000  spent  by  the  union  in  support  of  the  men. 

The  agreement,  which  was  signed  by  the  contractors,  required 
each  contractor  to  give  bond  for  $20  and  was  sworn  to  before  a 
magistrate.'  According  to  the  agreement  the  Contractors  were  to 
furnish  all  tools  and  implements  to  do  the  work  with ;  all  work 
was  to  be  done  on  the  premises,  and  the  men  were  to  be  paid  at 
the  end  of  each  week,  and  by  the  day  of  10  hours. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  strike  was  not  only  beneficial  to 
the  men  and  women  engaged  in  it,  but  was  a  great  benefit  to  the 
commimity  at  large,  as  it  was  a  step  in  the  direction  of  breaking 
up  some  of  the  sweatshops.  It  can  also  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  successes  the  Garment  Workers  have  ever  achieved  in 
Baltimore,  in  so  far  as  bettering  their  condition  and  putting  their 
trade  on  a  level  with  that  of  others. 

CARPENTERS'  STRIKE. 

On  June  3  the  District  Council  of  the  Carpenters'  Union  decided 
to  insist  on  their  demand  for  $3.00  a  day  and  eight  hours.  The 
council  was  composed  of  Unions  No.  44  and  990.  affiliated  with 
the  Building  Trades  Council,  and  were  subsequently  joined  by 
Brotherhood  No.  29.  Prior  to  the  demand  for  higher  wages,  the 
unions  had  not  worked  very  well  in  unison,  but  the  prospective 
contest  with  the  employers  seemed  to  bring  them  all  together  for 
a  common  purpose. 

After  much  discussion  and  several  meetings,  the  various  unions 
got  together  and  agreed  to  present  a  united  front  to  their  employ- 
ers for  an  eight-hour  day  and  $3  per  day. 

Finally  it  was  decided  that  unless  the  demands  above  stated 
were  acceded  to,  the  men  would  stop  work  on  July  7.  This  pro- 
gram was  to  be  carried  out  by  all  three  unions  of  carpenters, 
backed  up  by  other  building  trades. 

The  officers  of  the  Builders'  Exchange  called  a  meeting,  and, 
after  a  lengthy  discussion  appointed  a  committee  to  meet  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  union.  Closely  following  this  action,  the  con- 
tractors and  builders  of  the  Exchange  offered  to  compromise  at 
$2.75  per  day  of  9  hours  and  8  hours  on  Saturday,  until  May  i, 
1903,  when  wages  are  to  be  $2.75  per  day  and  8  hours  straight. 
This  offer  was  laid  before  the  various  unions,  and  immediately 
accepted,  and  thus  a  big  strike  was  averted,  and  the  carpenters 
made  the  greatest  gains  in  every  way  that  has  accrued  to  organized 
effort  for  many  years. 

The  secretary  of  the  Builders'  Exchange  reports  to  this  office : 
"The  strike  was  settled  upon  a  compromise  of  $2.75  minimum 
wages  per  day  of  9  hours,  with  8  hours  on  Saturday,  until  May  i, 
1903,  when  wages  are  to  be  $2.75  per  day  and  8  hours  every  day; 
all  demands  or  grievances  made  by  carpenters  to  be  six  months  in 
advance  to  contractors." 

This  agreement  and  settlement  was  accepted  on  July  27  by 
the  following  firms, '  comprising  the  largest  contractors  in  the 
city :  Henry  Smith  &  Sons,  Israel  Griffith,  John  T.  Buckley,  J.  J. 
Walsh  &  Son,  B.  F.  Bennett,  Thomas  Stansfield  &  Son,  Edward 
Brady  &  Son,  Walter  E.  Burnham,  E.  M.  Noel,  J.  Henry  Miller, 
George  Bunnecke  &  Son,  J.  A.  Sheridan,  J.  W.  Pugsley,  R.  H. 
Frazier  &  Son,  Jackson  Holland,  Henry  S.  Rippell,  Thomas  P. 
Johns,  Joseph  Lamb,  Morrow  Bros,  John  Waters,  M.  C.  Davis, 
John  Hiltz,  F.  A.  Klunk,  W.  H.  Porter  &  Son,  F.  Decker  &  Son, 
John  Cowan,  Brady  &  Watters,  M.  Luther  Wright,  W.  T. 
Murphy,  John  Stack  &  Sons,  Joseph  Schamberger,  Brown  & 
Hildebrand,  A.  D.  Morris. 

The  above  agreement  was  offered  by  the  contractors  and 
accepted  by  the  three  unions,  represented  by  their  committee. 

The  loss  by  the  strike  of  300  men,  approximating  about  $7,000, 
occasioned  considerable  delay  to  certain  building  work  going  on  at 
the  time,  and  at  a  rough  estimate  the  losses  might  be  placed  at 

$3,500- 

The  strike  of  the  carpenters  began  on  July  7,  involving  the  three 
local  unions,  namely,  Nos.  44,  29  and  990,  with  a  total  membership 
of  about  1,200  men.  The  strike  was  practically  declared  off  on 
July  27  at  a  meeting  of  the  District  Council,  over  which  President 
Huber,  of  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
presided. 
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It  will  be  hard  to  estimate  the  entire  loss  from  this  strike,  as  the 
men  did  not  cease  working  in  a  body,  nor  continue  out  any  great 
length  of  time.  The  gains,  however,  to  the  union  were  con- 
siderable. 

During  the  pendency  of  this  movement  by  the  carpenters  for 
higher  wages  and  a  shorter  work  day,  questions  of  paying  the 
prevailing  rates  of  wages  by  the  city  of  Baltimore  became  an 
important  feature.  The  union  made  an  application  to  Mr.  Pres- 
ton, the  Building  Inspector  of  Baltimore,  to  have  $3.00  a  day  paid 
by  the  city.  Mr.  Preston  declined  to  do  so,  and  claimed  that  the 
prevailing  rates  were  not  $3.00  a  day.  On  investigation,  Mr. 
Preston  declared  that  many  employers  were  paying  as  low  as  $2.00 
to  $2.75  a  day,  and  a  very  small  number  were  paying  $3.00  per 
day.  Mr.  Preston  said :  "The  Ordinance  authorizes  me  to  give 
the  current  prices  paid  by  private  individuals,  and  $2.75  is  greater 
compensation  than  any  union  men  are  gettin^g  who  are  employed 
on  private  jobs." 

This  statement  by  Building  Inspector  Preston  was  brought  out 
by  the  Carpenters  sending  a  committee  to  ]\Iayor  Hayes  and  mak- 
ing a  complaint  that  the  city  was  not  paying  the  union  rate  of 
wages.  Mr.  Preston  adhered  to  his  plan  of  paying  $2.75  a  day  to 
city  employees,  and  when  the  trouble  was  finally  settled  by  mutual 
agreement  between  the  employers  and  employes,  Mr.  Preston  con- 
tinued paying  that  rate  of  wages. 

STRIKE  AT  COAL  MINE  IN  ALLEGANY  COUNTY. 

On  June  4  the  Italian  miners  employed  by  the  New  York 
Mining  Company,  near  Frostburg,  Aid.,  went  on  strike  because 
the  company  refused  to  discharge  an  inside  foreman. 

There  were  about  150  of  these  Italians,  in  a  total  of  426  em- 
ployes.    The  strike  caused  the  shutting  down  of  the  mine. 

Another  cause  of  complaint  was  powder  for  driving  heads. 
Considerable  trouble  ensued  because  the  150  Italians  refused  to 
let  the  other  people  work  in  peace.  Warrants  were  sworn  out  for 
the  arrest  of  ten  of  the  ring  leaders,  and  in  six  days  the  strike  was 
at  an  end.     Eight  of  those  arrested  were  put  under  $1,000  bail. 

The  strike  resulted  in  a  loss  of  about  $5,000  in  wages. 
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STRIKE  OF  THE  GRANITE  CUTTERS. 

On  July  16  work  at  the  Guilford  Granite  Quarries,  in  Howard 
county,  ceased,  most  of  the  men  having  been  paid  off,  and  the  em- 
ployers refusing  to  let  them  again  go  to  work  because  of  a 
demand  made  sometime  previous  for  higher  wages. 

The  question  was  brought  before  the  Baltimore  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  Marsdand  Granite  Company  had  a  contract  for  fur- 
nishing the  stone  for  the  new  Custom  House  in  Baltimore. 

Sometime  previous  to  this  the  Granite  Cutters'  Union,  to  which 
the  men  belonged,  presented  a  bill  of  prices  to  the  company, 
through  the  foreman.  The  company  refused  to  pay  the  wages 
called  for,  and  brought  a  number  of  granite  cutters  from  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  most  of  whom  were  Italians. 

The  officers  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  Union  claimed  that  these 
men  were  non-union,  while  the  company  claimed  that  they 
belonged  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  New  York.  There  was  also 
a  claim  made  by  the  Granite  Cutters'  Union  that  the  Italians  were 
brought  down  to  Maryland  under  the  padrone  system,  and  on 
investigation  by  the  Local  Assembly  of  Knights  of  Labor  in  Balti- 
more it  was  determined  that  they  had  no  cards  showing  their  mem- 
bership in  that  order. 

The  trouble  was  not  called  a  strike,  but  a  lock-out,  and  it  has 
continued  up  to  the  present  time.  The  non-union  men  continuing 
work  at  the  quarries. 

The  union  brick  masons  and  other  members  of  organized  labor 
in  Baltimore  refused  to  work  on  the  Custom  House,  or  stock  up 
the  stone  sent  down  from  the  Guilford  Quarries. 

While  only  forty  men  were  originally  involved  in  the  lock-out, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  has  effected  a  great  many  more  work- 
ers, and  unless  settled  in  the  near  future  will  consequently  delay 
the  construction  of  the  new  Custom  House. 

On  July  22,  the  committee  of  the  union,  composed  of  Messrs. 
George  Hodge,  John  Sella.  George  Lepson,  John  O'Brien  and 
Gus  Rosazza,  met  the  president  of  the  company,  Mr.  William  H. 
Evans,  and  had  a  long  conference  with  him. 

Since  writing  the  above,  and  after  this  report  had  been  closed 
and  was  in  press,  on  February  12,  it  was  announced  that  all  the 
non-union  men  employed  by  the  Maryland  Granite  Company  at 
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Guilford  had  been  discharged,  and  that  union  men  would  be  put 
in  their  places,  with  the  wages  demanded  and  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  employes.  This  was  quite  a  triumph  for  the 
Granite  Cutters'  Union. 

CLOAK  MAKERS'  STRIKE. 

Five  cloak  makers,  employed  by  L.  Miller  &  Son,  were  dis- 
charged, presumably,  as  stated  by  the  men,  because  they  had 
joined  the  Cloak  Makers'  Union.     This  occurred  on  July  2. 

On  July  9,  after  a  conference  between  the  employers  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Union,  the  men  all  returned'  to  work  on  agreement 
to  increase  the  wages  of  the  men  30  per  cent,  and  to  recognize 
the  union. 

The  strike  lasted  only  five  days  and  caused  a  loss  of  about  $150. 

STRIKE  OF  SKIRT  MAKERS. 

On  July  15  the  employes  of  Messrs.  Nacinovitz  &  Schiff,  skirt 
makers,  404  West  Lexington  street,  made  a  demand  for  higher 
wages  and  better  conditions.  The  strike  only  lasted  two  days, 
and  involved  15  men  and  12  women  and  girls.  The  firm  agreed 
to  the  demands  and  the  people  returned  to  work. 

BRICKLAYERS'  STRIKE  AT  ANNAPOLIS. 

All  the  bricklayers  employed  on  the  Naval  Academy  quit  work 
on  August  6  because  one  of  their  number  had  been  injured  by  the 
falling  of  a  heavy  chisel  from  a  box  on  top  of  a  derrick.  The 
man's  name  was  David  J.  Dunn,  and  he  was  employed  by  George 
Jewel,  a  sub-contractor. 

The  injured  man  was  taken  to  the  Academy  Hospital  and  paid 
$10  for  the  services  of  a  surgeon.  Subsequently  he  made  a 
demand  on  the  sub-contractor  who  employed  him  for  wages  and 
the  expense  incurred  by  reason  of  his  injury,  but  was  refused  the 
same,  and  the  bricklayers  struck  in  support  of  his  claim. 

Usually  the  contractor  takes  out  policies  against  accidents  on 
all  of  his  men,  and  then  should  an  accident  occur  to  one  of  them, 
he  reimburses  him  for  the  same.  This  contractor  had  failed  to  do 
this,  hence  the  strike. 
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Subsequently  the  contractor  settled  with  the  man  and  the  men 
returned  to  work,  the  result  being-  a  loss  of  two  or  three  days' 
work,  amounting  to  $3.50  per  day  for  each  man. 

BREAD-BAKERS'  STRIKE. 

Nine  men,  employed  by  Skillman's  Bread  and  Pie  Company, 
went  on  strike  August  7  on  account  of  a  grievance  of  one  of  their 
fellow  workman.  The  men  found  work  elsewhere,  and  the  firm 
paid  them  off  and  refused  to  re-employ  them.  The  strike  was  not 
ordered  by  an  organization. 

The  Bakers'  Union  No.  12  ordered  the  strike  of  ten  of  their 
men,  who  were  employed  by  Albert  White,  on  August  6,  because 
Mr.  White  refused  to  sign  an  agreement,  which  had  been  sent  to 
every  other  employing  baker  in  the  city,  demanding  that  the  union 
be  recognized. 

A  boycott  was  placed  upon  White's  shop  and  the  bakers 
attempted  to  find  work  elsewhere,  with  more  or  less  success. 

STRIKE  OF  MESSENGER  BOYS. 

On  September  i,  sixteen  messenger  boys,  employed  by  the 
Postal  Telegraph  and  Cable  Company,  walked  out  of  the  offices 
on  Madison  and  Eutaw  streets  and  the  Continental  Trust  Build- 
ing, because  they  failed  to  receive  car  fare  when  taking  long  dis- 
tance messages.  The  delivery  of  messages  was  paralyzed  for  a 
while,  but  subsequently  new  boys  were  employed,  and  some  of  the 
others  returned  to  work. 

STRIKE  AT  TIN  PLATE  AIILLS. 

On  September  11,  the  girls  employed  at  the  South  Cumberland 
Tin  Mills,  Cumberland,  Md.,  stopped  work.  They  were  employed 
by  the  piece  and  deinanded  pay  by  the  day.  On  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, or  the  next  day,  the  annealers,  picklers  and  strippers,  num- 
bering about  50,  joined  in  the  strike,  claiming  that  the  change  from 
Bessemer  to  Tennessee  steel  had  made  the  work  much  harder,  and 
they  could  not  make  living  wages. 

Subsequently  a  number  of  men,  who  were  members  of  the  Tin 
Plate  Workers'   Protective  Association,   No.   41,   Good   Friends 
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Lodge,  joined  the  strike,  demanding  liigher  wages  and  a  shorter 
work  day. 

The  strike  lasted  until  Septemhcr  30.  Twelve  men  were 
brought  from  Pittsburg  to  take  the  place  of  the  striking  men,  who 
were  the  skilled  mechanics.  Subsequently  Mill  No.  2  started  up, 
but  Mill  No.  1  remained  closed,  and  the  tin  mill  was  reported  to 
have  been  turned  into  a  rail  mill. 

The  strike  threw  out  about  300  men  and  girls,  and  cost  in  wages 
at  least  $4,000.  The  loss  to  the  firm  can  only  be  estimated  at 
about  $1,500,  though  it  may  have  reached  a  larger  figure. 

STRIKE  OF  SHIRT  OPERATORS  AT  SALISBURY. 

On  November  3,  eight  of  the  female  employes  of  the  shirt  fac- 
tory in  Salisbury  were  discharged  because  they  had  advocated 
organizing  a  union.  As  soon  as  the  force  learned  of  the  discharge 
of  their  fellow  workwomen,  70  of  them  quit  w^ork,  and  later  were 
joined  by  the  ironers,  27  in  number.  The  strikers  formed  a  union 
known  as  Shirtwaist  and  Labor  Union.  The  factory  was  oper- 
ated by  Weil,  Haskell  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  A  member  of  the 
firm  came  down  from  New  York,  heard  the  grievances,  and  rein- 
stated all  hands  and  ordered  them  back  to  work,  thus  ending  the 
strike. 

Only  three  days  were  lost,  and  those  not  entirely,  entailing  a 
loss  in  wages  of  about  $500. 

STOVE  HOLDERS'  STRIKE. 

On  November  14  about  42  stove  molders,  employed  by  I.  E. 
Sheppard  &  Co.,  went  on  strike.  Their  complaint  was  about  the 
system  of  work,  which  prevented  them  from  being  paid  as  individ- 
uals. The  men  are  .members  of  Iron  Holders'  Union  No.  24  of 
North  America.  The  strike  was  ordered  by  the  organization,  and 
about  20  of  the  men  remained  at  work,  though  they  were  not  all 
members  of  the  organization.  Up  to  the  time  this  report  closed 
the  strike  had  not  been  settled,  and  the  men  estimated  that  they 
had  lost  some  $6,000  in  wages,  although  the  union  paid  each  man 
strike  benefits  at  the  rate  of  $7.00  per  week. 

On  January  12,  1903,  a  preliminary  injunction  was  granted  by 
Judge  Horris  to  run  until  January  24,  enjoining  the  strikers  from 
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doing  anything  that  might  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  firm  in 
prosecuting  its  business.  The  injunction  was  very  sweeping,  and 
goes  much  further  than  that  issued  in  the  case  of  the  electrical 
linemen  two  years  ago.  The  injunction  prohibited  the  men  from 
picketing  or  watching  and  persuading  any  or  everybody  from 
going  to  work  or  doing  anything  for  Sheppard  &  Co.  The  firm 
went  into  the  United  States  District  Court  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  citizens  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Lee  S.  Meyer  was  retained  as  counsel  for  the  men.  The 
National  Officers  of  the  Molders'  Union  arrived  in  Baltimore  and 
took  charge  of  the  strike  about  this  time. 

On  January  24,  the  argument  for  an  injunction  was  heard 
before  Judge  Morris  and  was  finally  made  permanent  by  him. 

The  injunction  was  the  most  sweeping  of  its  kind  ever  issued  in 
this  State,  and  is  as  follows : 


In  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the 


Franklin  L.  Sheppard  and  Howard  R.  ' 
Sheppard,     Co-partners,     trading    as 
Isaac  A.  Sheppard  &  Co.,  Complain-   1         United  States 
ants,  \ 

^,_y  for  the 

Charles  G.  Wise,  ct  a/.,  Defendants,     j  District  of  Maryland. 

Upon  the  foregoing  bill  of  complaint  and  affidavit,  it  is  hereby 
ordered,  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
Maryland,  this  twelfth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  three,  that  the  question  of  the  granting  of  the  injunction 
prayed  for  in  the  said  bill  be  set  for  hearing  in  the  courtroom  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  in  Baltimore,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  January,  1903,  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M. ;  provided  that  a 
copy  of  this  order  be  served  on  said  defendants  on  or  before  the 
seventeenth  day  of  January,  1903.  And  it  appearing  to  the  Court 
that  there  is  danger  of  irreparable  injury  being  caused  to  the  com- 
plainants before  the  hearing  of  said  application  for  the  prelim- 
inary writ  of  injunction  can  be  heard,  unless  the  said  defendants 
are.  pending  said  hearing,  restrained  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  it  is 
further  ordered  by  the  court  that  in  the  meantime  a  temporary 
restraining  order  issue,  enjoining  and  prohibiting  the  said  Charles 
G.  Wise,  Howard  T.  Lloyd,  Aloysius  Lorenz,  William  H.  Perr\% 
Charles  Balster,  John  T.  Baldwin.  Jr..  August  Palmer.  Fred  W. 
Langrehr,  William  Rohde.  Hugh  Doyle,  John  C.  Balster.  Henry 
G.  E.  Hille,  Bennett  R.  Lawson,  Jr.,  Bennett  R.  Lawson,  Sr., 
Joseph  M.  Rigney,  Philip  P.  Cleary,  George  Edward  Cade.  Chris- 
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tian  Horner,  John  Lorenz,  Charles  E.  Zabel,  George  Rumble,  Jr., 
Andrew  Creamer,  William  J.  Bond,  Charles  A.  Steinmeier, 
Edward  Rhodes,  M.  H.  Wilson,  William  J.  Wcitzel,  Robert  M.  C. 
Roth,  John  M.  Ruberry,  Ira  Patrick  McDonald,  Timothy  Harvey, 
William  E.  Sommers,  James  H.  Maxwell,  George  Hutton,  James 
Boone,  F.  W.  Fisher,  Benjamin  Neal,  Andrew  Thelin  and  John 
Botzler,  Jr.,  and  each  of  them  and  their  agents,  and  all  other  per- 
sons associated  or  combining  with  them,  in  committing  the  acts 
and  grievances  complained  of  in  said  bill,  from  in  any  manner 
interfering  with  or  hindering,  or  attempting,  dir,ectly  or  indirectly, 
to  interfere  with  or  hinder  the  said  complainants,  Franklin  L. 
Sheppard  and  Howard  R.  Sheppard,  co-partners,  trading  as  Isaac 
A.  Sheppard  &  Co.,  or  their  agents,  servants  or  employes  in  the 
conducting  of  their  said  business ; 

Also  from  using,  in  any  manner  whatsoever  threats,  force, 
intimidation,  violence,  ridicule  or  violent  or  abusive  language 
toward  the  workmen  employed  by  the  complainants,  or  by  their 
members,  agents  or  officers,  or  who  may  be  so  employed  ; 

Also  from  gathering  at  or  about  the  places  of  business  of  said 
Isaac  A.  Sheppard  &  Co.,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  or  inducing  by  threats,  force,  intimidation,  vio- 
lence, ridicule,  or  violent  or  abusive  language,  any  of  the  employes 
of  the  complainants,  to  refuse  or  fail  to  perform  their  duties  as 
such  employes ; 

Also  from  following  the  workmen  emplo}'ed  by  the  said  Isaac 
A.  Sheppard  &  Co..  or  who  may  hereafter  be  so  employed,  to  and 
from  their  work  with  the  same  purpose ; 

Also  from  gathering  at  or  about  or  entering  the  abiding  places 
of  the  employes  of  the  said  Isaac  A.  Sheppard  &  Co.,  with  the 
same  purpose ; 

Also  from  detaining  and  interfering  with  or  harassing  and  vex- 
ing said  workmen  upon  the  streets  or  highways  of  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore, or  any  other  place  ; 

Also  from  gathering  at  or  about  the  said  meeting-place  where 
they  have  their  headquarters  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interfering  with,  harassing  or  vexing  said  workmen  ; 

Also  from  seeking  to  prevent  by  any  kind  of  menace  or  intimi- 
dation workmen  who  are  desirous  of  working  for  the  complain- 
ants from  doing  so ; 

Also  from  gathering  about  or  interfering  with  machinists,  me- 
chanics and  workmen  employed  in  other  shops  or  foundries  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  and  by  means  of  threats,  menaces,  intimidations, 
ridicule  or  violent  or  abusive  language  and  conduct  inducing  them 
to  decline  to  work  in  such  other  factories  upon  material  to  be  used 
in  the  fulfillment  of  the  contracts  made  by  the  complainants ; 
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Also  from  establishing  a  picket  or  pickets  of  men  on  or  patrol- 
ing  the  public  streets,  near  or  around  the  complainants'  works  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  or  compelling,  by  threats,  intimidation, 
violence,  violent  or  abusive  language  or  persuasion,  any  employe 
of  said  complainants,  to  fail  or  refuse  to  perform  his  duties  as 
such,  or  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  intention  of  inducing  or 
compelling  persons  desirous  of  accepting  employment  with  said 
complainants  by  threats,  violence,  intimidation,  violent  or  abusive 
language,  persuasion  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever  to  refuse 
or  fail  to  accept  said  service  with  said  complainants,  or  for  the 
purpose  and  with  the  intention  of  exercising  an  espionage  upon 
the  conduct  of  said  complainants  in  their  said  work. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  That  the  aforesaid  restraining  order 
shall  be  in  force  and  binding  upon  each  of  the  said  defendants, 
and  all  of  them,  so  named  in  said  bill,  from  and  after  the  service 
upon  them  severally  of  a  copy  of  this  order,  by  delivering  to  them 
severally  a  copy  of  this  order,  or  by  reading  the  same  to,  them,  and 
ihall  be  binding  upon  the  said  defendants,  their  confederates,  and 
all  other  persons  whatsoever,  who  are  not  named  herein,  from  and 
after  the  time  when  they  severally  have  knowledge  of  the  entry  of 
this  order  and  the  existence  of  this  injunction.  This  restraining 
order  shall  become  effective  upon  -said  complainants  entering  into 
bond  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  with  good  security,  con- 
ditioned for  the  payment  of  costs  and  moneys  adjudged  against 
I  hem  in  case  this  restraining  order  shall  be  dissolved,  and  shall 
continue  in  effect  until  the  further  order  of  this  court. 

Thos.  J.  Morris,  Judge. 
True  Copy. 
Tests 

Jas.  W.  Chew,  Clerk. 

STRIKE  OF  TELEPHONE  LINEMEN. 

On  November  20  about  112  employes  of  the  Maryland  Tele- 
phone Company,  including  linemen  and  mechanics,  stopped  work 
because  the  foreman  had  notified  the  employes  that  16  men,  who 
had  formerly  been  paid  $2.75  a  day,  were  to  be  put  on  a  regular 
salary  of  $65  a  month,  a  considerable  reduction. 

The  notice  was  posted  on  October  14  to  this  effect,  and  Elec- 
trical Workers'  Union  No.  27  considered  the  matter  at  several 
meetings  and  finally  decided  to  resist  the  reduction,  because  they 
believed  it  would  be  followed  by  a  reduction  of  wages  of  the  entire 
maintenance  department. 
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At  the  same  time  the  operators  were  reported  to  have  suffered 
a  reduction  of  wages,  also,  and  therefore  it  would  not  have 
required  much  entreaty  to  cause  a  strike  in  the  operating  room. 

A  settlement  of  the  strike  was  finally  effected,  after  10  days,  by 
a  compromise  between  representatives  of  the  union  and  employers 
by  the  recognition  of  the  union,  and  the  granting  of  $70  per  month 
straight  to  the  men  who  had  been  eft'ected  by  the  previous  notice, 
and  at  the  same  time  no  lost  time  to  be  counted  for  rainy  weather. 

Although  only  112  men  went  on  strike,  it  wis  reported  that  at 
least  154  men  were  aft'ected  thereby. 

The  compromise  was  regarded  as  a  victory  for  the  men.  The 
loss  in  wages  will  approximate  about  $2,000. 

CARPENTERS'  STRIKE  AT  AXXAPOLIS. 

The  Carpenters  employed  by  Messrs.  Parlett  &  Skipper,  in 
Annapolis,  w^ent  on  strike  for  8  hours  and  9  hours'  pay.  The  firm 
offered  to  pay  the  scale  on  future  jobs,  but  explained  they  had 
taken  present  contracts  on  a  nine-hour  basis  and  could  not  afford 
it.  The  matter  was  adjusted  by  the  business  agent,  Mr.  G.  C. 
Grifffn,  from  Baltimore,  and  the  men  returned  to  work  after  being 
idle  for  two  days,  causing  a  loss  of  about  $200. 

DEMANDS  OF  SILVERSMITHS. 

A  strike  of  the  silversmiths  in  New  York  and  other  Eastern 
cities  took  place  in  November,  and  after  this  had  been  going  on 
for  about  three  weeks,  on  November  15,  the  employees  of  Messrs. 
Jacobi  &  Jenkins  and  the  Baltimore  Sterling  Silver  Company,  pre- 
sented requests  for  a  working  w^eek  of  54  hours  instead  of  59. 
Both  firms  granted  the  demand,  and  there  was  no  strike.  The 
men  were  affiliated  with  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Silversmiths. 

REQUEST  FOR  CONFERENCE. 

On  February  27,  Daniel  Young,  president  of  District  16,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  issued  an  invitation  to  all  the  operators 
of  the  George's  Creek  and  ]\Ieyersdale  coal  regions  of  Maryland 
and  West  Virginia,  asking  for  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  scale  of  prices  for  the  year  commencing  April  i,  1902. 
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The  operators  of  the  George's  Creek  region  however  refused  to 
attend  the  conference  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  scale,  though  a 
number  of  the  operators  in  the  Meyersdale,  or  West  Virginia 
region,  suggested  some  changes  in  the  scale. 

PLASTERERS  SECURE  INCREASE  OF  WAGES. 

On  April  3,  the  Journeymen  Plasterers'  Union  made  a  demand 
upon  their  employers  for  an  increase  of  wages  to  $3.00  per  day  to 
commence  on  May  i.  This  was  an  increase  of  fifty  cents  per  day. 
The  increase  was  granted  by  most  of  the  contracting  firms. 

STRIKE  OF  ELEVATOR  BOYS. 

Five  elevator  boys,  employed  by  the  Equitable  Building  Com- 
pany, Calvert  and  Fayette  streets,  struck  for  a  half  hour  more 
relief  a  day  from  work  on  April  14.  They  claimed  tliat  they  were 
compelled  to  report  for  work  at  7.30  A.  M.  and  remain  on  until 
5  and  6  P.  M.,  with  about  an  hour  and  a  half  relief.  The  wages 
paid  were  from  five  to  six  dollars  per  week.  The  boys  were  dis- 
charged and  others  put  on  in  their  places. 

TROUBLE  AT  FIFTH  REGIMENT  ARMORY. 

The  employment  of  two  non-union  engineers  on  the  Fifth  Regi- 
ment Armory  by  Superintendent  A.  D.  Maddox,  who  represented 
the  contractor,  E.  M.  Noel,  caused  fifty  men  to  stop  work  for  at 
least  one  half  day.  The  matter  was  adjusted  by  the  employer 
securing  two  union  men,  who  took  the  places  of  the  discharged 
men. 

Loss  of  fifty  men  for  a  half  day  will  amount  to  nearly  $100. 

PECULIAR  ACTION. 

A  number  of  members  of  the  Asphalt  Block  Pavers'  Union, 
working  for  a  contractor  on  city  work,  had  made  a  demand  for 
nine  hours.  When  this  was  reported  to  the  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  Union,  the  men  were  rebuked,  because  eight  hours  was  a 
legal  days'  work  on  city  work.  The  matter  was  taken  up  and  sub- 
sequently the  men  worked  eight  hours. 
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MINOR  DIFFERENCES. 

The  Metal  Trades  Association  presented  a  protest  to  the  Balti- 
more Dry  Dock  Company  on  June  23,  which  almost  precipitated  a 
strike.  The  complaint  of  the  men  was  against  the  foreman  and 
the  assistant  foreman.  After  several  conferences  between  the 
representatives  of  the  Association  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Dry  Dock  Company,  the  matter  was  satisfactorily  adjusted.  At 
the  time  there  w^erc  very  few  non-union  men  working  at  the  Dry 
Dock. 

A  similar  difference  occurred  at  the  Norton  Branch  of  the 
American  Can  Company,  there  being  some  complaint  about  a  fore- 
man. This  matter  was  also  very  easily  adjusted  after  a  confer- 
ence with  the  manager  of  the  company  with  a  committee  of  the 
men. 

LABOR  DAMAGE  SUIT. 

The  suit  of  George  William  Lewis,  colored,  against  the  Nor- 
wegian steamer  Ran.  Cause  of  suit  was  that  Lewis  was  injured 
by  a  heavy  block  falling  on  him  from  the  rigging,  breaking  his  arm 
and  otherwise  injuring  him.  The  case  was  tried  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  before  Judge  Morris,  who  held  that  the  own- 
ers of  the  vessel  were  not  responsible  for  the  accident. 


ORGANIZED  LABOR  IN  MARYLAND. 


It  is  always  difficult  to  secure  reliable  data  about  labor  organiza- 
tions. This  is  due  to  a  lack  of  recognition  of  the  value  of  such 
statistics  in  the  solution  of  sociological  subjects  and  the  enactment 
of  remedial  legislation.  The  labor  unions  in  Baltimore  do  not 
keep  official  records  of  the  employment,  wages  and  hours  of  labor 
of  their  membership.  If  they  did,  they,  as  well  as  the  general  pub- 
lic, would  be  astonished  at  the  results. 

If  they  could  be  induced  to  have  each  member  report  monthly 
the  number  of  days  he  worked,  and  amount  earned  in  12  months, 
they  would  secure  more  information  about  the  actual  condition  of 
their  membership  than  they  now  have.  The  cigarmakers  are  an 
exception  to  this  in  some  respects,  as  they  have  an  out-of-work 
benefit  fund,  which  requires  the  keeping  of  some  such  statistics. 

Even  the  Federation  of  Labor,  with  its  statistician's  committee, 
etc.,  fail  to  make  reports  to  the  Bureau,  and  as  far  as  we  can  learn 
keep  no  accurate  account  of  membership  in  unions  other  than  that 
made  from  per  capita  tax  receipts. 

During  the  year  1902  labor  organizations  throughout  the  coun- 
try made  rapid  strides,  and  Maryland  has  been  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  great  strike  of  the  coal  miners  in  Pennsylvania  seems 
to  have  had  as  much  effect  in  solidifying  and  unifying  labor  senti- 
ment as  did  the  industrial  activity  in  stimulating  organization  and 
encouraging  demands  for  increased  wages  and  a  shorter  work- 
day. 

A  complete  history  of  labor  in  Maryland  has  never  been  written, 
but  when  it  is  many  interesting  bits  of  history  of  the  aspirations 
and  struggles  of  men  who  have  endeavored  to  elevate  their  fellow- 
men  will  adorn  its  pages,  and  those  least  known  to  the  public  will 
be  found  to  have  contributed  the  major  portion  of  brains,  time  and 
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money  toward  educating  and  organizing  the  industrial  masses. 
It  is  at  present  our  purpose  to  make  a  start  at  least  in  chronicling 
the  efforts  of  labor  in  Maryland.  Our  reports  from  the  few 
organizations  in  the  counties  are  not  encouraging,  but  in  the 
accompanying  table  we  present  a  fairly  accurate  statement  of  the 
origin  and  condition  of  the  labor  organizations  in  Baltimore  up  to 
December  30,  1902. 

Unfortunately  during  the  year  there  has  been  numerous  local 
differences  between  labor  bodies  in  Baltimore,  but  most  of  these 
have  now  been  amicably  settled.  At  one  time  there  was  a  split  in 
the  Federation  of  Labor  and  a  number  of  building  trades  unions 
withdrew  and  formed  the  Federation  of  Building  Trades.  In 
time,  however,  this  organization  again  divided  and  most  of  the 
unions  returned  to  the  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Federation  of 
Building  Trades  going  to  pieces. 

In  January  there  was  quite  a  conflict  between  Union  No.  i  of 
Bricklayers,  and  the  other  local  union,  but  subsequently  this  was 
amicably  settled.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  was  that  one  organiza- 
tion was  attached  to  the  National  Organization  and  the  other  was 
not.     No.  I  refused  to  recognize  the  cards  of  the  local  union. 

In  May  the  Machinists,  Boilermakers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders' 
Unions  joined  hands  in  organizing  what  was  called  the  Metal 
Trades  Association,  composed  of  representatives  of  local  unions 
of  Machinists,  Pattern  makers,  Molders,  Boilermakers,  Shipbuild- 
ers, Shipjoiners,  Steam-fitters,  Steam-fitters'  Helpers,  Blacksmiths. 
Coppersmiths,  Electrical  Workers,  Plumbers  and  Structural  Iron 
Workers.  One  of  the  principal  objects  sought  at  the  time  was  the 
organization  of  all  men  employed  in  the  shipyards  and  along  the 
water  front,  and  in  this  the  men  were  largely  successful.  The 
organization  was  designed  as  a  central  body  to  bring  in  closer 
union  and  make  for  concerted  action  of  all  those  workmen  em- 
ployed in  affiliated  trades,  and  in  no  way  to  conflict  with  the  affilia- 
tion of  the  other  central  bodies,  such  as  the  Federation  of  Labor. 
At  one  time  it  was  feared  that  a  clash  might  occur  between  the  two 
organizations,  but  the  same  was  averted. 

During  the  year  the  Photo-Engravers'  Union  was  forced  out  of 
the  local  Federation  by  reason  of  trouble  with  the  International 
Typographical  Union.  The  local  Photo-Engravers'  Union,  with 
a  number  of  unions  in  other  cities,  withdrew  from  the  International 
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Typographical  Union  and  formed  an  independent  national  union, 
without  a  charter  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  This 
was  a  violation  of  jurisdictional  law  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union,  and  the  local  Typographical  Union  refused  to 
recognize  the  local  Photo-Engravers.  This  trouble,  however,  has 
now  been  settled  by  an  amicable  arrangement  between  the  national 
bodies. 

The  o-reatest  gains  by  organizations  in  ^^laryland  during  the 
year  were  undoubtedly  made  by  the  Carpenters.  Up  to  the  year 
1902  there  were  two  unions  only  in  Baltimore,  namely  Xos.  29  and 
44  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners.  Early  in  the 
year  a  number  of  members,  who  were  dissatisfied  in  Union  Xo.  29, 
withdrew  and  formed  another  union,  known  as  Duft'y's  Union  Xo. 
990.  Early  in  the  spring,  when  a  demand  was  made  of  the  em- 
ployers for  a  shorter  work-day  and  an  increase  of  wages,  the  agita- 
tion incident  upon  this  demand  resulted  in  a  movement  to  more 
fullv  organize  the  carpenters  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  in  the 
State.  After  a  settlement  was  effected  with  the  employers  for 
$2.75  a  day  and  eight  hours  on  Saturday.  Mr.  George  G.  Griffin, 
who  had  been  previously  selected  as  the  business  agent  of  the  three 
unions  forming  what  was  called  the  District  Council  of  Carpen- 
ters, succeeded  in  organizing  Local  Union  Xo.  131 5  in  West  Bal- 
timore and  Local  Union  Xo.  1358  in  East  Baltimore,  all  of  which 
are  now  represented  in  the  District  Council.  This  District  Coun- 
cil meets  once  a  week  and  looks  after  the  afifairs  of  the  carpenters 
as  a  wdiole. 

The  original  Carpenters'  Union  Xo.  29  was  organized  by  the 
carpenters  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  Local  Assembly  1649,  which 
local  assembly  of  carpenters  was  organized  in  1881.  The  first 
work  of  the  Local  Assembly  was  to  succeed  in  reducing  the  hours 
of  labor  to  nine  and  a  minimum  wage  of  S2.50  per  day.  Since 
that  time  the  organization  has  gone  steadily  forward,  until  now  it 
is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  much  of  which  is  due  to  the 
untiring  energ>-  of  its  officers  and  business  agent.  Another  union 
was  also  formed  in  Salisbury,  Md.,  and  one  in  Cumberland. 

The  painters  have  likewise  progressed  and  now  have  three 
unions  of  painters  and  paper  hangers. 
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Mr.  William  C.  Stintz,  secretary  of  the  Cigarmakers'  Union, 
makes  the  following  brief  report  of  the  out-of-work  benefit  fund 
of  that  organization : 

"The  Cigarmakers'  International  Union  No.  i  of  Baltimore  pay 
out-of-work  benefits,  whereby  any  of  its  members  being  out  of 
work,  by  reporting  at  the  headquarters  and  signing  their  name  in 
a  register  for  such  benefits,  can  receive  $54,00  per  year,  at  the  rate 
of  50  cents  a  day.  According  to  these  records  we  find  that  during 
the  year  1902  there  were  50  members  out  of  work  from  one  day  to 
133  days,  who  reported  for  benefits  at  the  office :" 


men   reported i  day 

"  "       3  days 


•  4 
.  6 

•  7 
.  8 

•  9 
.10 
.11 
.12 
.14 
.19 
.20 
•23 
.29 


men 
man 
men 
man 

men 
man 


reported 30  days 

32      " 


■  35 

■  2>7 

■  40 
42 
43 

■  50 
•   52 

■  53 
.   60 

71 
.112 
,121 
■133 


It  must  be  understood  in  connection  with  the  above  that  there 
are  periods  of  four  months  and  one  month  in  which  benefits  are 
not  allowed. 

In  the  following  table  is  as  complete  a  list  of  the  local  labor 
organizations  now  existing  in  Maryland  as  we  can  secure  returns 
from,  including  a  list  of  their  secretaries,  the  date  of  organization, 
and  the  rates  of  wages.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  the  Bureau, 
and  of  value  to  the  community,  if  all  organizations  could  be 
induced  to  make  quarterly  reports  to  this  Bureau,  and  we  shall 
urge  the  organizations  to  adopt  this  plan. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  organizations  in  the  counties  have 
made  no  returns  to  this  office.  There  are  three  or  four  mining 
organizations  in  Western  Maryland,  and  several  small  organiza- 
tions in  other  parts  of  the  State  of  carpenters,  laundr}'men,  etc., 
making  altogether  about  ten  organizations. 

In  the  table  following  72  organizations  make  reports  to  the  oflfice. 
Of  these  y2,  one  was  organized  as  far  back  as  1831.  Eleven  were 
organized  in  1900  and  15  in  1902.     There  has  been  a  larger  per- 


Name  of  Organization. 


Baltimore  Typographical  Union,  No.   12 

Marine    Protective   Union 

Bricklayers'  Protective  and  Beneficial  Union,  No.  i . .  . 

Stonemasons,    No.   4 

German- American  Typographical  Union,  No.  11 

Amalgamated  Woodworkers,  No.  6 

Granite  Cutters'  Union  of  America 

American  Flint  Glass  Workers,  No.  90 

Cigarmakers'  International  Union,  No.  i 

Oriole  Assembly,  1649,  K.  of  L 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  No.  29 

Marble  and  Freestone  Cutters'  Association 

Bakers  and  Confectioners,  No.  12 

Brew  Workers'  Union,  No.  8 

Coopers'  International  Union,  Local  No.  32 

Brotherhood  of  Painters  and  Decorators,  No.  i 

Baltimore  Wood   Carvers'  Association 

Baltimore  Stereotypers'  Union,  No.  10 

Stone  Pavers'  Union,  No.  7214 

My  Maryland  Lodge,  186,  I.  A.  of  M 

Can  ^Makers'  Union,  No.  211 

Stone  Rammers'  Union,  No.  7MQ -  - 


When  Organized. 


Organized    183 1 — Chartered    i 
1858   

1864  

1865  

1872  

February  2,  1872 

A'larch  10,  1877 

1878  . , 

January  24,  1881 

1881  

1881  

1881  

1885 — 1889  Reorganized 

1886  

1886 — 1898  Reorganized 

March  15,  1887 

1888  

1889  

1890  

February,  1892 

March  26,  1892 
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Hallimorc  Typographical  Union,  No.  13 

Marine  Protective  Union 

liricklaycrs'  Protective  and  Beneficial  Union,  No. 


American  Flint  Glass  Workers,  No.  90 

CigarmaktTs'  International  Union,  No.  i 

Oriole  Assembly,  1649.  K.  of  L 

United  Brollicrliood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
Marble  and  Freestone  Cutters'  Association.... 

Bakers  and  Confectioners.  No.  12 

Brew  Workers'  Union,  No.  8 

Coopers'  International  Union,  Loe.il  No,  32. . . 
Brotherhood  of  Painters  and  Decorators,  No. 

Baltimore  Wood  Carvers'  Association 

Baltimore  Stcreolypers"  Union,  No    i" 
Stone  Pavers'  Union,  No.  7214-  - 
My  Maryland  Lodge.  186.  1.  A.  of  M 

^n  Maker*"  Union,  No.  211 

Stone  Rammi-r»'  Union,  No.  7319. 
,  No.  27. . 


When  Organized 


Organized    1831— Chartered  1B57. 


February.  1892... 
March  26,  1892 

May  13,  1892 

]  May  14.  1892... 


,  Nn,  40 1  May  17,  J 


International  Brotherlm 
International  Alliance 
Clothing  Cutters  and  I 
Oriole,  No.  193.  Boilen 
Press  Pecdcrs.  Job  Pn 
Pavtrs  and  Rammers"  J 
EngineiTs  and  Firemen 
OvtTiill  Makers'  Union 


February  16.  1897. 
November  3.  1897 
January  28,  1898. 
August  1,  1898.... 


May.  1899.... 
July  3.  «899-  ■ 
July  5.  iSgy-. 


Bridge  and  Structural  Ir< 

Flint  Glass  Workers, 


Workers I  January,  1900 

March  23,   1900.. 

■    April.    1900 


I  September  17,  1900.. 
September  27,  1900. . 
February  18,  1901 


Cloth  Hal  ,.i;  :  •  1  - 
United  Ckiili  M,,i  ,,n, 
Dufty  Union.  No  ijcyj 
Steam  Fitters'  Heipei 
Atlantic  Coast  Marin  _  _ 
Local  Coppersmiths'  Uni 


Oriole  Lodge,  No.  486,  I,  A.  of 

Painters'  Union,  No.  704 

Retail  Clerks'  International  Protective  Association 

Paper  Bag  Makers'  Union,  No.  10357 

United  Brotherhood  of  Leather  Worker*  on  Horse  Goods 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Freight  and  Baggage  Handlers. 
Union  No,  1358.  Carpcnicrs  and  Joiners  of  America 


November  1 
November, 
December  4 


August  1.  1902 Ycg 


Name   of   Secretary. 


Bricklayers    

Stone  Ma^oniy 

Cxtmpositors    , 

Cabinet  Makers  and  Finishers 

Granite  Cutters 

Stoppers,  Grinders  and  Prcssi 
Cigar   Making 


Cutting  and  Setting  Sione. 
Bread,  Pie  and  Cake   Uakt-i 

Coopers    


Stone  Pavers , ,  . 

Machinists    

Can   Makers 

Cobble  and  Block  Rammini 

Outside    Linemen 

Rulers,  Forwarders  and  Fir 
Printing  Pressmen 


Edward  J.  Bergan. , 
Wm.  W.  Roberts. . . 
James  H.  Wilson. .. 
E.  D.  ijheesly  . 


Wm.  C.  Stintz. 
Arthur  Sachst 
Geo.  Rollman. 
John  D.  Mann, 


M.  Gossman., 


.  Oilers,  Water  Tenders  &  Coal    Passers 
Carpenters,  Electric'ns,  Riggers  &  Stage  Hands 

Cutlers  and  Trimmers 

Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Ship  Builders 

Working  in  Job  Printing  Offices 

Pavers   and    Rammers 

Engineers,   Firemen   and   Watermen..,. 

Making  Overalls 

Plasterers    . ,         

Drivers   and   Stablenu-n  . ,      

Running    Engines,  

Operators  and   Pn-  >  r 

Blacksmiths    ....  .    . . 

Owning  Milk  Deakr^  

Iron  and  Pipe  Fining 


ibing  and  Gas  Fitting. ....,, 

Making  Cloaks  and  Skirts 

Electric  Wiring 

Butchers  and  Meat  Cutters. . 

Sheet  and  Metal  Trade , 

Coat   Makers 

Paper  Hangers 

Blacksmiths  and  Woodworke^^,  , 
Operators.  Blockers  and  Cutters  , 
Operating,  Cutting  and  Blocking 


Steamboat   Firemen 

Coppersmiths 

Bricklaying 

Metal  Workers  of  All  Kind 


I  David  Remsi 


Mc] 


Smith. 


Railroad    Machin 


liamcss.  Saddle  and  Collar  Making. . 
Freight   Handlers 

Meat  Workers.'.'. 
Moldcrs    


Address  of  Secretary 


Geo.  J.  Steimly 

Chas.  M.  Schilling.. 
George   Burrough... 

E.  V.  Wood 

Wm.  J.  Johns, , . .    , 

Wm.  G.  Berger 

Don.  Eighmy 

J,  G.  Hales 

Wm.  E.  Abbott 

J,    L.   Riebclantz.... 

Henry   Grau 

Jos.  A.  Hand 

C.    Cathcart 

E.   R.   Cain 

E.   S.  Scars 

J.   Mirschberger,  Jr, 

H.  Lenhardt 

Leonard    Steidel 

Miss    L.   Russellman 

Wm,  G.  Farley 

H.  O.  Makoskey , .    , 
C.  W,   Fleetwood 
Emanuel    Gelblum, 
1'.  Emory  Ritter 

H,  L.  Newport 

Fred.   Turnt 

Wm,  Altshul 

J.  T.  Bcrguson 

J,    M.   Mackcy 

Ph.    Waldman 
J    F    Fnrior 


519  N.  Washington  Street 

1440  Riverside  Avenue 

2330  E.  Monument  Street 

:6ri  N.  Calvert  Street 

1432  N.   Gay  Street 

934  N.    Bond    Street 

1030  HoUins  Street 

Westport,  Baltimore  County... 

702  E,  Baltimore  Street 

Mt.  Winans,  Baltimore  County 

834  Aisquith    Street 

718  E.  North  Avenue 

1217  W.  Baltimori:  Street 

1911  E, 

1211    W 

2543  \V  -X.'iili  .\^.. 
115  N.  C.ll.n^,..,,  A 
91s  Woorll.y  Slr.it 
715  Baker  Street,  .. 
1149  W.  Carroll  Sti 
123  N.  Bond  Street. 
1513  Cole  Street... 
528  S.  Sharp  Street 
1632  Wilkens  Avenu 
209  N.  Patterson  Park  Av 


2714  Huntingdon    Avenue 

1151  Myrtle    Avenue 

Moore    Building 


Chas.  R.  Caldwell 
H.  A.  Batchatis,  . 
Daniel  Sullivan     . 

John  J.    Nigl 

Jas,  F.  Draper... 
H.  F,  Vollmer. ... 

John    White 

Thos.  F.  Crowder 
M.  Wolsheimer. 

E.  M.  Shultz 

Walter   Miller 

JohnT.  WaUI  ■■• 

Wm.  A.  Parr 

Geo.  F.  Wetdner-- 
John  A.  Grimm.. 
Ed.   Zabcl 


1615  E.  Lanvale  Street 
log  S,  Payson  Street... 

812  S.   Ann  Street 

2852  W.  Lanvale  Street 

Highlandtown 

208  N.   Strieker  Street 

318  Hanover    Street.. 

2016  Hollins    Street. 

131  S,  Poppleton  St 

1123  N,  Gay  Sti 


1510  Montford    Avenue, 


920  E.  Pratt  St; 
N.  Wolfe  St 
2241  McElderry  Sti 
1635  Grover  Place 
270  N.  Ann  Street 
1375  N.  Gilmor  Str 
1025  N-   Stricki 


303  West  Street.  New  York 
1912  E,  Pratt  Street 
1904  Lansdowne    Avcni 

416  Water  Street 

1408  W.  Lombard  Strce 
t3i4  N:    Chester   Street 
710  Newington    Avenue, 
117  W.  Clement  Street 
I20a  E.  Preston  Street 
1 106  Barclay  Street 
1307  E,   Townscnd  Sti 
141 1  N.  Mount  Street, 
1137  Naniicoke    Street 
1303  N-   Washington   Sti 
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centage  of  organization  in  the  past  year  than  in  any  year  since  the 
great  rush  of  organized  labor  in  1886.  Of  the  ']2,  ly  report  that 
they  are  incorporated  under  the  State  laws,  and  33  worked  full 
time  during  the  year.  Fourteen  report  that  they  have  a  work  day 
of  8  hours  and  35  a  work  day  of  9  hours,  a  few  of  the  latter  having 
8  hours  on  Saturday.  The  important  point  in  these  latter  figures 
is  that  wherever  labor  is  organized,  there  shorter  hours  prevail. 
Thirty-three  of  the  y2  report  having  received  an  increase  of  wages 
during  the  year  1902,  running  from  5  per  cent,  up  to  as  high  as 
$1.00  a  day.  Only  3  report  decreases  of  wages  in  the  past  year, 
they  being  the  canmakers,  cloakmakers  and  steamboat  firemen. 
The  reduction  of  the  canmakers'  wages  is  largely  due  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  combination  and  the  introduction  of  improved 
machinery.  The  other  reductions  reported  were  of  a  minor  char- 
acter, and  were  probably  due  to  some  special  reason  not  given  in 
the  report.  A  study  of  the  table  will  prove  interesting  as  showing 
the  life  of  organizations,  and  for  the  first  time  will  show  as  com- 
plete a  directory  of  the  secretaries  as  it  is  possible  to  compile. 
That  organizations  have  increased  during  the  past  year  need  not 
be  repeated  here,  and  that  their  efficiency  and  efficacy  has  been 
largely  increased  is  patent  to  the  most  casual  observer.     [  See 

Table  of  Labor  Organizations  in  Baltimore.] 


THE  SWEATSHOP  EVIL. 


Very  much  has  been  written  about  the  evils  of  the  sweatshop 
and  the  remedy  therefor.  In  the  last  annual  report  of  this  Bureau 
there  w^as  published  the  details  of  the  first  inspection  by  shops  of 
the  places  where  the  manufacture  or  making  of  clothing  was  car- 
ried on,  exclusive  of  the  large  factories.  The  details  thus  given, 
with  an  expose  of  the  surroundings  of  the  people  employed  in 
these  shops,  culminated  in  the  passage  of  an  amendment  to  the 
existing  factory  inspection  acts  of  ^vlaryland,  which  had  heretofore 
been  found  inoperative. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  here  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  cloth- 
ing industry  as  a  whole,  suffice  it  to  say  that  Maryland,  in  so  far 
as'the  manufacture  of  men's  clothing,  according  to  the  last  census, 
is  easilv  che  third  State  in  the  Union  in  the  total  of  its  clothing 
manufactures,  and  therefore  anything  that  can  be  done  to  improve 
the  environment  or  advance  the  interest  of  those  employed  therein, 
or  advertise  its  excellent  character,  will  be  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  the  State  and  the  thousands  directly  employed  in  the  industry. 
The  amendment  passed  at  the  January  session  of  1902  of  the 
Maryland  Legislature  provided  for  the  appointment  of  two  inspec- 
tors, under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Indus- 
trial Statistics  and  Information,  and  also  provided,  after  these 
shops  and  places  of  manufacture  had  been  inspected  by  said 
inspectors,  that  a  permit  should  be  granted  by  said  Chief,  specify- 
ing the  number  of  hands  that  could  worl^  in  the  rooms  where  the 
manufacturing  was  done.  The  Act  was  an  amendment  to  Article 
2-/  of  the  Code  of  Public  General  Laws  of  ^laryland,  sub-title 
"Health,  Workshops  and  Factories— Sweating  System."  Another 
amendment  made  to  this  Act  in  1894,  provided  that  there  should 
be  400  cubic  feet  of  clear  space  for  each  person  laboring  in  the 
room,  and  also  provided  other  standards  for  light,  heat  and  sani- 
tary conditions,  by  which  standard  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
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tistics  and  Information  measured  the  fitness  of  the  shop  inspected 
for  occupancy,  and  also  for  the  number  of  hands  for  which  he 
issued  permits. 

The  selection  of  the  inspectors  and  the  organization  of  the 
inspection  department  occupied  some  little  time  prior  to  July  i, 
and  the  work  of  the  systematic  inspection  commenced  at  that 
period  in  1902.  The  work  was  prosecuted  with  energy  and  on 
conservative  lines.  The  main  object  of  the  Bureau  was  to  educate 
the  contractors  and  manufacturers  in  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
and  fully  inform  them  as  to  the  necessities  of  the  same. 

The  rule  was  adopted  of  making  a  first  inspection  and  then  noti- 
fying the  contractor  or  manufacturer  of  what  was  required  of  him 
to  comply  with  the  law,  or  if  his  shop  was  found  in  good  condition 
to  immediately  issue  him  a  permit,  after  the  details  of  the  inspec- 
tion had  been  examined  in  the  office. 

This  work  commenced  on  July  i,  and  we  give  the  results  in 
detail  in  this  report. 

Many  of  the  persons  who  read  this  report,  and  who  listen  to  the 
discussion  from  the  platform  about  the  sweatshop  evils,  can  form 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  toilers  in  these 
tenement  houses.  Frequently  the  rooms  are  not  only  over- 
crowded, but  in  the  winter  time  the  stifling  air  of  the  closed  room, 
the  dirt  and  smells  from  the  cooking  in  the  adjoining  rooms  are 
almost  beyond  description.  That  the  enforcement  of  the  law  as  at 
present  on  the  statute  books  would  remedy  very  much  of  this  evil, 
has  been  evidenced  in  the  past  six  months,  when  changed  con- 
ditions were  brought  about  in  many  instances  by  the  inspections 
and  notices  following.  As  a  rule,-  the  department  did  not  find 
very  strenuous  objection  to  complying  with  the  law  from  the 
people  who  realized  its  purposes,  but  a  number  of  the  contractors 
seemed  to  think  that  it  was  not  only  an  interference  with  their 
rights,  but  that  the  expenses  incident  to  renting  other  quarters,  or 
moving  tlieir  shops  from  their  dwellings,  was  too  great  a  hardship 
to  be  tamely  submitted  to. 

Most  of  the  smaller  sweatshops,  or  tenement  factories,  are 
located  in  East  Baltimore,  southeast  of  Gay  street,  east  of  Jones' 
Falls  and  south  of  McElderry  street,  though  since  the  passage  of 
the  law  and  the  visits  of  the  inspectors  a  number  have  moved, 
spreading  out  over  the  city  in  various  directions. 
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One  of  the  very  worst  localities  for  the  sweatshops  in  Baltimore 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albemarle,  High,  Exeter,  Pratt,  Lom- 
bard and  Plowman  streets.  Here  men,  women  and  children  live, 
work,  eat  and  sleep  in  two,  three  or  four  rooms,  sometimes  three 
or  four  families  in  the  same  house. 

Every  good  housekeeper  will  realize  what  this  means,  if  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  thought  that  there  are  no  servants  to 
sweep  and  scrub  each  day,  or  to  pick  up  the  rags  and  clippings 
that  fall  from  the  work  table,  thus  leaving  the  dust  and  lint  to 
settle  on  the  lungs.  There  is  no  better  place  to  breed  microbes  of 
disease  than  in  such  surroundings. 

A  TYPICAL  SWEATSHOP  BUILDING. 

We  herewith  present  to  the  reader  an  illustration  of  a  building 
in  East  Baltimore,  where  the  conditions  were  not  of  the  worst 
character,  but  of  a  sufficiently  crowded  nature  and  improper  sur- 
roundings as  to  warrant  the  most  drastic  measures  by  the  Health 
Department,  if  not  by  this  Bureau.  The  two  pictures  shown  give, 
first,  the  front  of  the  building,  which  was  ordinarily  an  old  dwell- 
ing house  of  eleven  rooms,  with  a  frontage  of  19  feet  6  inches  and 
three  stories  in  height.  It  had  been  converted  into  a  store  front, 
and  the  cellar  transformed  into  a  bakery — and  such  a  bakery — a 
cellar  crowded  with  barrels  of  flour,  boxes  and  lumber  in  the  front 
part,  which  was  only  24  feet  by  17  feet  6  inches  by  6  feet  4  inches, 
with  hardly  room  enough  to  move  about,  and  where  dirt  had  accu- 
mulated for  months.  The  rear  part  of  this  cellar  was  the  oven 
room,  and  the  dough  was  mixed  up  here.  It  was  21  feet  long  by 
13  feet  by  7  feet  8  inches,  and  here  the  kneading  trough  occupied 
one-half  of  the  room,  with  the  oven  in  the  rear. 

The  sectional  view  on  the  next  page  gives  a  better  idea  of  the 
shape  and  crowded  condition  of  this  place,  where  bread  was  made 
up  and  baked,  to  be  sold  to  the  public  as  the  staff  of  life. 

In  the  first  illustration  will  be  seen  the  entrance  to  the  cellar 
bakery  with  a  Hebrew  sign  over  the  top  of  the  window.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  building  adjoining  with  a  three-foot  alley 
between  the  two  buildings,  is  a  large  laundry  establishment.  The 
depth  of  the  building  in  its  entirety  is  103  feet,  or  in  other  words 
the  entire  amount  of  space  covered  by  the  building  is  19  feet  6 
inches  by  103  feet  deep.     This  is  shown  in  the  second  illustration. 
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The  second  illustration  gives  a  sectional,  or  side  view  of  the 
building  as  occupied  when  the  first  inspection  was  made.  On  the 
first  floor  front  is  the  baker's  store,  25  feet  by  14  feet  by  13  feet. 
We  need  say  little  about  this ;  the  picture  tells  the  story  of  its 
crowded  condition.  In  the  rear  is  a  small  hallway,  with  a  stair- 
way leading  to  the  second  floor.  Back  of  this  hallway  on  the  first 
floor  is  a  living  room,  14  feet  by  15  feet  by  10  feet,  occupied  as  a 
sitting  room  by  the  owmer  of  the  building,  whose  bedroom  is  on 
the  next  floor. 

In  the  rear  of  this  small  room,  on  the  first  floor,  commences 
what  is  probably  one  of  the  most  unique  establishments  in  Balti- 
more. It  is  a  Russian  bath  house.  The  first  of  the  rooms  com- 
prising the  Russian  bath  outfit  is  19  feet  by  13  feet  by  9  feet,  with 
four  bath  tubs,  divided  ofT  by  6-foot  wooden  partitions,  and  where 
an  ordinary  bath  can  be  taken.  In  the  rear  of  this  little  room  is 
another  small  room,  measuring  6  feet  6  inches  by  10  feet  by  13 
feet.  In  this  small  space  is  the  bathing  pool,  where  the  patrons 
of  the  Russian  bath  are  supposed  to  take  a  dive,  after  having 
passed  through  the  sweating  room.  In  the  rear  of  this  pool  is  the 
hot  room,  or  Russian  bath  proper,  which  is  fully  illustrated  in  the 
drawing.  This  room  is  23  feet  by  13  feet  by  9  feet.  The  room 
is  crowded  with  benches  for  the  men  to  sit  on,  and  it  was  heated 
to  about  140  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Just  in  the  rear  of  this  is  the 
boiler  room,  where  the  steam  is  made  by  a  tubular  boiler,  kept 
fired  with  wood.  The  smoke  and  dirt  incident  to  this  arrange- 
ment passes  from  the  boiler  room  into  the  bath  room  proper  and 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  causing  perspiration  and  choking. 

On  the  second  floor  in  the  front  of  the  building  is  a  living  room 
occupied  by  a  family  for  eating  and  sleeping  purposes,  24  feet  by 
18  feet  by  10  feet,  and  in  the  rear  of  this  are  two  small  rooms,  one 
16  feet  by  13  feet  by  10  feet  and  the  other  17  feet  l^y  13  feet  by  10 
feet.  Then  in  the  back  building,  over  the  Russian  bath,  is  what  is 
called  the  dressing  room  and  the  locker  room,  which  is  12  feet  by 
II  feet  by  7  feet. 

On  the  third  floor  in  the  front  of  the  building  is  a  living  room, 
25  feet  by  18  feet  by  9  feet,  and  in  the  rear  of  this  was  the  sweat- 
shop, 34  feet  by  13  feet  by  8  feet  6  inches,  with  a  chimney  running 
up  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  partition,  which  had  divided  the 
two  rooms,  having  been  removed,  so  as  to  make  it  one  room. 
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Altogether  there  were  two  families  of  nine  persons  living  in  the 
house,  and  there  were  eight  people  employed  in  the  sweatshop,  in 
addition  to  which  there  were  innumerable  visitors  to  the  Russian 
bath  and  the  bakery.  The  water  closets,  tw'o  in  one  shed,  divided 
by  partitions,  were  full  and  dirty  and  unsanitary,  and  adjoining 
the  Russian  bathroom,  thus  adding  to  the  unsanitary  conditions. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  comment  upon  the  conditions  of  this 
building.     It  was  both  unhealthy  and  immoral. 

It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  on  notice,  the  contractor  who  occupied 
the  room  for  tailoring  purposes  immediately  moved  his  shop  when 
notified  by  the  Bureau. 

We  have  given  this  illustration  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
clearly  to  the  people  some  of  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  these 
tenement  houses,  against  which  the  sweatshop  law  is  directed. 

[  See  Illustrations.] 

RECAPITULATION. 

Number  of  districts ■.  . .  7 

Number  of  buildings  inspected 1.4^.3 

District    A 403 

District    B 808 

District    C gg 

District    D 67 

District    E T)^ 

District    F 2 

Total  number  of  permits  issued 1.309 

Number  of  persons  employed   in   rooms   for  which  per- 
mits were  issued 11.849 

Number  of  rooms  inspected 1.831 

Number  of  closets  inspected  and  reported 1,480 

Number  of  places  in  which  the  law  was    being   violated 

by  overcrowding 213 

Number  of  families  living  in  the  houses  inspected 1.593 

Number  of  persons  in  these  families 7,335 

Number  of  members  of  families  working  in  rooms 2.273 

Number  of  persons    not   of   these    families   employed   in 

these  places   6,899 

Whole  number  employed  in  the  rooms 9.172 

Males    5.292 

Females    3,88o 

Number  employed  under  16  3"ears  of  age 367 

Males     147 

Females    220 

Number  employed  under  12  years  of  age 26 

Males     7 

Females    ig 

Persons    employed    under    16   years    of   age    who    could 

neither  read  nor  write 62 

Males    35 

Females    2~ 

Number  of  first  notices  sent  by  Bureau 349 

Number  of  second  notices  sent  by  Bureau 50 

Number  of  special  notices  sent  by  Bureau  with  permits.  iS 
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On  July  1st,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  and 
Information  appointed  Mr.  Frank  Armiger  and  Mr.  I.  B.  Wein- 
berg as  the  two  inspectors,  as  authorized  by  Chapter  loi,  Acts  of 
1902,  and  the  organization  of  the  Inspection  Department  was  pro- 
ceeded with  from  that  date. 

The  city  had  been  divided  into  7  districts  as  follows : 

District  A — South  side  of  Baltimore  street  to  the  basin,  and  east 
side  of  South  street  to  city  limits. 

District  B — North  side  of  Baltimore  street  to  North  avenue  and 
east  of  North  avenue  to  city  limits. 

District  C — South  of  Baltimore  street  to  the  Harbor  and  west 
of  South  street  to  Fremont  avenue. 

DistrictD — West  of  Fremont  avenue  to  city  limits  and  north 
from  southern  line  of  the  city  limits  to  North  avenue. 

District  E — From  North  avenue  to  Pratt  street  and  west  of 
North  street  to  Fremont  avenue. 

District  F — North  of  North  i;venue,  west  of  Charles  street  to 
city  limits. 

District  G — North  of  North  avenue,  east  of  Charles  street  to 
city  limits. 

The  policy  of  the  Bureau  was  to  inspect  each  place,  make  a  re- 
port to  the  office,  from  where  a  notice  would  be  sent  to  the  per- 
son running  the  sweatshop  or  factory,  advising  him  of  the  number 
of  hands  he  could  employ  in  each  room,  and  what  conditions 
needed  remedying  in  his  place.  Thirty  days  after  this  notice  was 
sent,  another  inspection  would  ho  made,  and  a  second  notice  sent 
him  giving  him  10  days  to  rectify  any  evil  that  might  exist. 

Previous  to  the  inspections  made  this  year  by  the  Department, 
and  after  the  investigation  made  last  year,  a  number  of  rooms  were 
made  more  cleanly,  and  conditions  were  improved  in  anticipation 
of  the  new  law,  thus  indicating  that  the  sweatshop  people  believed 
that  such  law  was  needed  and  v^ould  be  enforced. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  inspection  period  covered  less 
than  six  months,  and  many  difficulties  were  met  in  educating  the 
people  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  In  pursuing  this  work 
the  law  was  published  in  English,  German  and  Hebrew,  and  gen- 
erallv  distributed. 
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In  cases  where  the  conditions  were  found  satisfactory  permits 
were  immediately  issued  to  the  person  to  the  following  effect : 


WORKSHOP   PERMIT. 


Form  A  9-27-02-1000. 
No 


Inspection  report  No 

Date  of  Inspection  report. 


C0MM0XWE.'\LTH    OF    MaRYLAXD. 


Office  of 
BUREAU   OF   STATISTICS   AND   INFORMATION. 


Baltimore, 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern  : 

This  Is  to   Certify,  That  I   have   inspected   the  premises   occupied  by 

and  used  as  a  workshop  to 

situated   on   the floor 

No Street City 

and  find  the  same  to  be  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition,  and  in  comp- 
pliance  with  Article  27.  Chapters  302,  467  and  loi,  approved  March  27,  1902. 

Therefore,  This  Certificate  is  issued  to  the  said 

to  occupy  the  above  described  premises  and  employ  therein  NOT  MORE 

THAN persons  in  the  manufacture  or  making 

of so  long  as compl 

with  the  provisions  of  said  Acts. 

Given  by  authority  in  me  vested  by  Act  of  March  2~.  igo2. 
Dated  Md.,  


.  Assistant.  Chief. 
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The  result  of  this  inspection  vv-as  the  isstiancc  of  1,309  permits 
to  individuals  and  factories  to  manufacture  clothing-  in  various 
parts.  These  permits  heing^  issued  promptly.  They  covered  the 
city  in  the  following  manner : 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  FACTORIES  AND  DWELLINGS  IN- 
SPECTED, WITH  NUMBER  OF  PERMITS  ISSUED,  AND 
WITH  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  THEREIN. 


Districts. 

Total  Number  of 
Permits  Issued. 

Permits  Issued 
for  Factories. 

Number  of  Per- 
sons Employed 
in  Factories. 

Permits    Issued 

for  Dwellings 

and  Tenements. 

Persons  Em- 
ployed in  Dwell- 
ings and  Tene- 
ments . 

Total  Number  of 

Persons    Em- 
ployed in  Facto- 
ries &  Dwellings. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

337 
721 

"3 

67 

58 

3 

10 

1,309 

114 

132 

103 

10 

57 

1,309 
2,293 

4.485 

58 

1,798 

223 

589 
10 

57 
I 

3 
10 

893 

530 
1,221 

24 
no 

I 

4 

17 

1,907 

1,839 

3.514 

4,509 

168 

1,799 

4 

17 

11,849 

G 

Total 

416 

9,943 

The  inspectors  visited  a  total  of  1.423  houses,  which  included 
factories,  dwellings  and  shops,  many  of  the  buildings  containing 
from  one  to  three  factories  or  shops  each.  The  total  number  of 
rooms  inspected,  which  were  used  as  workshops  cover  an  aggre- 
gate of  nearly  2,000,  which  were  measured,  inspected  and  reported. 

The  following  figures  indicate  where  the  largest  number  of 
tailors  or  sweatshops  exists  by  districts : 

District  A —  Buildings  Inspected. 

Dwellings 262 

Factories    2;^ 

Shops    33 

Tenements    85 

District  B— 

Dwellings    676 

Factories    63 

Shops    19 

Tenements     50 

District  C— 

Dwellings    18 

Factories    65 

Shops    7 

Tenements    9 
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District  D Buildings  Inspected. 

Dwellings    60 

Factories    3 

Shops    •                4 

District  E — 

Dwellings    " 

Factories    ^9 

Shops    ^ 

District  F— 

Dwellings    ^ 

District  G —  ^ 

Dwellings    ° 

Total..' 1-423 

The  most  noticeable  result  of  the  inspection,  as  given  in  the  de- 
tailed table  that  follows,  is  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
workrooms  in  these  buildings  was  situated  in  the  back  part  of  the 
house  or  the  rear  of  the  building  and  the  majority  were  situated 
on  the  second  and  third  floors,  as  indicated  by  the  following 
figures : 

Location  of  workrooms  in  buildings : 

Front    rooms V^ 

Back    rooms "^7 

Middle    rooms .  . : ^" 

Rear   rooms    3 

Floors  on  which  the  workrooms  were  situated: 

First  floor 539 

Second    floor o" 

Third    floor 430 

Fourth  floor ^4 

Fifth    floor ^l 

Sixth   floor Jz 

Basement     ^^ 

The  situation  of  these  rooms,  hcth  as  to  the  location  in  the  build- 
ing and  the  floor,  when  it  is  considered  that  most  of  these  build- 
ings are  old  dwelling  houses  conxerted  into  factories  or  shops,  are 
without  sufficient  means  to  accommodate  the  large  number  em- 
ployed therein,  either  in  air,  space  or  sanitary  arrangements,  it  will 
be  realized  that  such  changes  should  be  made  in  the  location  of 
these  shops.  In  connection  witli  this  situation  the  actual  condi- 
tions of  the  rooms  thus  occupied  is  also  an  indication  of  the  need 
of  factory  inspection,  and  the  enforcement  of  cleanly  conditions. 
The  rooms  are  reported  on  as  clean  or  dirty ;  those  reported  fair, 
being  neither  very  clean  nor  very  dirty,  but  in  such  condition  that 
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the  inspectors  were  not  justified  in  reporting  them  either  way.  The 
figures  are  as  follows  : 

• 
Condition  of  room : 

Rooms  Inspected. 

Clean    i  ,026 

Dirty    260 

Fair    545 

Total 1,831 

In  connection  with  these  general  surroundings,  our  inspectors 
report  that  there  were  1,754  v»?ater  closets  inspected,  of  which 
42  were  arranged  separately  for  sexes,  and  953  used  by  lx>th  males 
and  females.  The  condition  of  these  water  closets  was  reported  as 
follows : 

Full  29a 

O.    K 1. 151 

Bad i7 

Total 1,480 

The  fuel  used  in  these  various  localities  is  thus  rep<jrted  : 

Coal    117 

Coal  oil 32 

Gas    268 

Gasoline  489 

By  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  law  prohibiting  the  use 
use  of  gasoline  is  not  strictly  enforced,  and  this  adds  to  the  pre- 
vailing danger  and  unsanitary  condition  of  these  places. 

The  general  conditions  surrounding  the  workshops  are  thus  re- 
ported : 

Bad   28s 

O.    K 412 

Fair  tzo 

213  places  the  inspectors  found  the  law  being  violated  in  refer- 
ence to  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  clear  space  allowed  for  each 
person,  that  is,  in  this  number  or"  places  less  than  400  cubic  feet  of 
air  space  was  provided  for  the  Vv'orkers  in  the  rooms,  to  say  noth- 
ing about  the  unhealthy  conditions  prevailing. 

In  the  whole  number  of  1,423  buildings  inspected  there  were 
living  1.593  families,  numbering  7,335  persons,  and  6,899  persons 
outside  the  families  were  also  employed  in  the  same  apartments. 
The  whole  number  employed  in  these  rooms  as  workers  is  reported 
as  9,172.  Of  the  whole  number  employed  5,292  were  males  and 
3,880  were  females.     Of  those  employed  outside  of  the   family 
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there  were  4.081  males  and  2,818  females.  Of  the  number  thus 
employed,  147  males  and  220  females  were  under  16  years  of  age; 
While  7  males  and  19  females  were  under  12  years  of  age,  and  35 
males  and  27  females  under  16  years  of  age  could  neither  read  nor 
write. 

Those  owning  or  managing  the  workshops  of  all  kinds  had  their 
birthplace  in  the  following  countries  : 

United    States 362       Italy   ,....  4 

Prussia    483       Hungary    2 

German}'   218      Poland  i 

Austria    112       Roumania   2 

Bohemia    138      Scotland    i 

Ireland    6 

The  various  shops  manufactured  the  following  garments  : 

Coats    518  Cloaks    ;....  21 

Vests    283  Caps  i 

Pants    428  Skirts  5 

Clothing    51  Waists   3 

Ladies'    suits 2  Suspenders   2 

Coat  pads 2  Cigars    i 

Button   holes 15  Neckwear   i 

Drawers    15  Capes   2 

Overalls    3 

The  above  general  resume  of  the  detailed  table  that  follows  is 
doubly  interesting  when  considered  by  districts,  as  showing  where 
the  largest  number  of  these  shops  are  located,  as  well  as  the  loca- 
tion of  the  different  nationalities.  We  have  in  District  A,  403  build- 
ings devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  these  goods,  and  in  District  B, 
808  buildings  are  used  for  these  purposes,  but  a  larger  number  of 
them  proper  are  occupied  by  separate  families,  and  there  are  less 
sweatshops  than  in  District  A.  In  District  C,  we  have  99  buildings ; 
District  D,  6y ;  District  E,  36 :  District  F,  2,  and  in  District  G,  8. 
Of  course,  it  must  be  understood  that  in  Districts  A  and  B  the 
larger  number  of  clothing  workers  are  employed  in  the  sweatshops, 
and  in  District  C  the  larger  manufactures  have  their  establish- 
ments, employing  the  greatest  number  of  hands. 

After  the  inspections  were  made,  the  Bureau  sent  294  notices  to 
the  Health  Department  of  the  citv  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
law  relative  to  the  cleaning  of  water  closets,  and  issued  349  first 
notice;  50  second  notices,  and  18  special  notices,  with  permits.  In 
addition  to  these  notices  about  t,ooo  letters  or  requests  to  change 
conditions  were  sent  bv  the  Department,  and  in  a  number  of  cases 
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these  requests  were  complied  wirli,  and  better  conditions  are  now 
prevailing  as  a  result  of  the  inspection  than  ever  existed  in  Balti- 
more before,  so  far  as  the  clothing  industry  is  concerned. 

We  are  safe  in  adding  that  if  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  is 
upheld  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  that  within  one  year  this  Bureau 
will  be  able  to  send  notices  out  to  the  world  that  all  clothing  man- 
ufactured in  Baltimore  is  made  under  healthy,  sanitary  conditions 
for  the  employees. 

Tn  the  following  tables  will  be  found  the  detail  of  the  work  of 
the  inspectors  for  the  past  six  months,  showing  rooms  inspected, 
air  space  for  each  person  and  general  conditions.  While  we  have 
given  the  location  of  each  place  mspected,  the  reader  will,  in  many 
case,  find  some  places  duplicated,  owing  to  the  fact  that  re-inspec- 
tions were  made  to  see  what  changes  had  taken  place  between  the 
first  and  second  inspection  and  after  notices  had  been  sent  to  the 
occupants.  In  the  introductory  recapitulation  we  have  endeavored 
to  analyze  these  tables  as  near  as  possible,  showing  the  districts  in 
which  most  of  the  shops  were  located  and  various  other  details 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  work  performed. 

[  See  Details  of  Inspection.] 
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OPPOSITION  TO  THE  LAW  AND  TEST  CASE. 

When  the  law  was  first  passed  and  made  pubhc,  the  contractors 
in  the  clothing  business,  who  largely  run  what  is  known  as  the 
sweatshops,  held  a  meeting,  and  it  was  understood,  determined  to 
contest  the  law,  as  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  same  meant  that 
they  would  have  to  have  larger  quarters  for  the  prosecution  of 
their  work,  cleaner  rooms,  and  they  would  be  otherwise  restricted 
in  their  metliod  of  carrying  on  the  business,  so  that  the  health, 
comfort  and  morals  of  their  employees  would  be  raised  to  the 
standard  of  other  industries. 

As  an  evidence  of  their  opposition  to  the  law,  these  contractors 
called  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  raising*funds  to  oppose  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  by  employing  attorneys  to  contest  its  con- 
stitutionality in  the  courts. 

The  following  copy  of  the  call  for  the  meeting  explains  itself : 

To  all  the  Clothing  Contractors  of  Baltimore : 

As  the  case  of  the  "Sweat  Shop  Law"  is  nearing  to  come  up 
before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  therefore  Brother  Contractors  we  ap- 
peal to  yoa  that  every  one  of  you  shall  take  interest  in  regards  to 
the  case  that  we  should  try  and  get  the  case  decided  in  our  favor, 
because  if  we  lose  then  we  must  vacate  our  Old  Shops  and  go  to 
the  large  expense  of  building  or  renting  large  shops  outside  of  our 
ov/n  homes,  therefore  it  needs  money  for  Lawyer's  fee  to  repre- 
sent the  cuse  before  the  Court  of  x^ppeals,  therefore  come  every 
one  of  you  Contractors  to  this  special  AIass-]\Ieeting  and  interest 
ourselves  so  that  we  should  be  able  to  work  in  our  old  shops. 

The  Mass-Meeting  will  take  place  Saturday,  24th,  1903,  7.30 
P.  M.  at  Labor  Lyceum  Hall,  loii  East  Baltimore  street. 

Come  one  come  all  as  it  is  for  your  owm  interest. 

The  Committee. 

The  leniency  of  the  Bureau  in  carrying  out  the  law  for  some 
time  delayed  any  effort  on  their  part  to  test  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law  until  August  2y,  1902. 

On  this  date  the  officials  of  the  Bureau  appeared  before  Judge 
Garland,  of  the  Eastern  Police  Station,  and  preferred  the  follow- 
ing charges  against  Morris  Ligum.  residing  and  working  at  10 
South  High  street : 

"First.  With  violation  of  Chapter  loi.  Section  149EE,  Acts  of 
1902."' 
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"Second.  With  violation  of  ^\rticle  2"]  of  the  Code  of  Public 
General  Laws,  Chapter  302,  Acts  of  1894,  on  August  26th  and 
prior  thereto." 

Judge  Garland  committed  the  prisoner  for  the  action  of  the 
Grand  Jury,  and  released  him  on  $250  bail  for  each  charge.  An 
indictment  by  the  Grand  Jury  was  promptly  found,  and  on  Octo- 
ber 16  the  trial  was  held  before  Judge  Ritchie  in  the  Criminal 
Court. 

The  following  statement  was  made  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Bureau  in  the  Criminal  Court  as  prosecuting  witnesses : 

The  first  inspection  w-as  made  July  8th,  1902,  when  26  hands 
were  found  at  work  in  a  room  measuring  28  feet  by  24  feet  by  9 
feet  in  one  part  and*23  feet  by  13  feet  by  9  feet  in  another  part, 
making  a  total  of  8,739  cubic  feet  of  space  in  the  room,  or  336 
cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  person  employed  therein  ;  this  was 
exclusive  of  sewing  machines,  tools,  chairs  and  tables  in  this  room. 
There  w^ere  two  families  living  in  the  house  at  the  time.  The 
water  closet  was  full,  and  notice  thereof  sent  to  the  Health  Depart- 
ment of  Baltimore  city.  A  man  named  Coplan  occvtpied  the  two 
front  rooms  on  the  first  floor  for  a  necktie  manufactory.  Two 
families  of  seven  persons  occupied  the  second  floor  for  eating  and 
sleeping  purposes.     The  clothing  shop  being  on  the  third  floor. 

On  July  16,  1902,  a  letter  was  sent  from  the  Bureau  to  Mr. 
Ligum,  calling  his  attention  to  the  number  of  persons  he  was 
allov/ed  under  the  law  of  1894  to  employ  in  the  room,  and  the 
other  requirements  of  the  statute. 

Subsequently  he  was  visited  by  a  representative  of  the  Bureau, 
and  the  law  was  explained  to  him,  with  an  earnest  request  that  he 
comply  therewith,  which  he  promised  to  do  in  two  weeks. 

A  subsequent  inspection  was  made  on  August  20,  1902,  by  the 
Inspector  of  the  Bureau,  who  reported  that  he  found  24  persons 
employed  in  the  room,  including  a  colored  boy,  and  about  the  same 
conditions  prevailed. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  1902,  another  inspection  of  the  place 
was  made,  when  2y  persons  were  found  at  work  in  the  shop,  one 
of  them  being  a  child  12  years  of  age  or  under.  The  only  change 
appearing  on  the  premises  betw-een  the  first  and  third  visits  being 
that  one  of  the  families  of  three  persons  living  on  the  second  floor 
had  moved  out. 
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After  a  number  of  witnesses  had  been  heard  by  the  court  and 
argument  made  pro  and  con,  the  Judge  held  the  case  under  advise- 
ment until  November  17,  1902,  when  Judge  Ritchie  delivered  his 
opinion  in  the  case.  Mr.  Meyer  Rosenbush  appeared  for  the 
traverser  and  Messrs.  John  Phelps  for  the  State,  and  J.  M.  Moses 
for  the  labor  organizations,  the  latter  being  interested  in  sustaining 
the  law  for  the  benefits  of  their  members.  The  following  is  the 
opinion  of  Judge  Ritchie  in  full,  with  the  supplemental  opinion 
filed  by  him  on  December  2,  following: 

DECISION  OF  JUDGE  RITCHIE. 

The  first  count  of  this  indictment  is  under  the  Act  of  1894,  Ch. 
302;  the  five  other  counts  are  under  the  Act  of  1902,  Ch.  loi,  gen- 
erally known  as  the  "Sweatshop  Law,"'  and  they  have  all  been 
demurred  to  on  the  ground  that  the  Acts  in  question  infringe  upon 
the  right  of  the  citizen  to  the  free  use  of  his  property,  and  upon 
his  right  of  personal  liberty,  without  due  process  of  law,  and  thus 
violate  the  14th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  23rd  Article  of  the  Maryland  Declaration  of 
Rights.  It  was  conceded,  however,  during  the  argument  that  the 
first  count  is  good. 

Under  the  Code,  Art.  27,  Sees.  148  and  149,  and  the  Amenda- 
tory Acts  of  1894,  Ch.  302,  and  1896,  Ch.  467,  full  provision  is 
made  for  the  sanitary  conditions  of  all  factories,  manufacturing 
establishments  and  workshops  in  the  State,  and  the  chief  purpose 
of  the  Act  of  1902,  as  gathered  from  its  terms,  is  to  reach  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  articles  therein  mentioned  (which  comprise  nearly 
every  article  of  men  and  women's  wearing  apparel,  and  also  cigar- 
ettes and  cigars),  in  the  homes  of  those  who  therein  themselves 
manufacture  such  articles,  or  of  those  in  whose  homes  others  man- 
ufacture them. 

The  Act  provides  as  follows : 

1.  That  no  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling 
house  shall  be  used  ; 

2.  For  the  manufacture  of  coats,  vests,  trousers,  knee-pants, 
overalls,  cloaks,  hats,  caps,  capes,  suspenders,  jerseys,  blouses, 
waists,  waist-bands,  underwear,  neckwear,  furs,  fur  trimmings, 
fur  garments,  shirts,  purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  cigarettes 
or  cigars ; 

3.  Except  by  the  immediate  members  of  the  family  living 
therein ; 

4.  That  such  family  is  limited  to  the  husband  and  wife,  their 
children  or  the  children  of  either ; 

5.  That  neither  such  family,  nor  any  member  thereof,  shall  use 
any  such  room  or  apartment  for  siich  purpose : 
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6.  Without  having  first  obtained  a  permit  from  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  stating  the  maximum  number 
of  persons  which  he  may  ahow  to  be  employed  therein  ; 

7.  That  such  permit  shall  not  be  granted  until  after  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  premises ; 

8.  And  such  permit  may  be  revoked  by  said  Chief  at  any  time 
when  (in  his  judgment)  the  health  of  the  community,  or  of  those 
employed,  or  living,  in  such  room  or  apartment,  may  require ; 

9.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  and  his  deputies  have  the  right  at 
all  reasonable  times  to  enter  any  rooms  or  apartments,  where  any 
goods  are  being  manufactured,  for  the  purpose  of  inspection,  and 
the  persons  in  control  are  required  to  furnish  access  thereto ; 

10.  The  penalty  for  any  violation  of  the  law  is  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing $100,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both. 

11.  Other  provisions  of  the  Act  prescribe  certain  conditions 
upon  which  any  person  or  corporation  may  hire  or  employ  others 
to  work  at  making  the  articles  referred  to ;  requiring  a  like  permit, 
revocable  in  like  manner,  and  also  requiring  all  persons  or  corpor- 
ations contracting  for  the  manufacture  of  any  of  the  articles  in 
question,  or  giving  out  materials  out  of  which  they  are  to  be  made, 
to  keep  a  register  of  the  persons  with  whom"  they  contract,  or  to 
whom  they  give  out  such  materials. 

The  traverser  is  indicted  for  having  manufactured  coats,  vests, 
etc.,  at  his  home  without  a  permit,  and  for  other  acts  in  violation 
of  the  statute. 

Subject  to  the  police  power  of  the  State,  that  is.  the  power  to 
legislate  both  as  to  property  and  persons,  in  such  respects  as  the 
public  health,  safety,  or  morals  may  require,  the  citizen  is  entitled 
to  the  free  and  profitable  use  of  his  property,  and  his  right  to  pur- 
sue any  lawful  trade  or  avocation  in  a  lawful  manner,  is  part  of  his 
right  of  personal  liberty. 

If  necessary  for  the  public  welfare,  restrictions  may  be  placed 
upon  the  use  of  property,  or  upon  the  right  to  pursue  the  trade  or 
avocation  one  may  choose  to  follow,  and  such  restrictions  do  not 
deprive  the  citizen  of  his  property,  or  his  liberty,  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law.  The  constitutional  guarantees  referred  to  are  not 
construed  as  interfering  with  the  proper  exercise  of  the  police 
power.  Property  must  not  be  a  menace  to  the  public  health,  or 
used  for  purposes  dangerous  to  public  safety  or  morals.  And  so 
the  various  trades,  callings  and  professions  of  the  people  may  be 
regulated  in  respect  to  the  conditions  or  locality,  under  which,  or 
wiiere,  they  may  be  prosecuted,  to  such  extent  as  may  be  necessary 
to  protect  or  promote  the  public  health,  safety  or  morals. 

Police  regulations,  however,  must  be  just  and  reasonable,  and 
not  oppressive  or  burdensome ;  they  must  not  be  arbitrary ;  they 
must  be  necessary  for  the  public  welfare,  and  must  not  extend 
bevond  the  evil  to  be  remedied  or  guarded  against. 
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If  they  exceed  any  of  these  hmitations,  then  they  deprive  the 
citizen  of  his  property  or  his  hberty  without  due  process  of  law. 

In  the  Hght  of  these  settled  principles  let  us  look  again  at  the 
Act  in  question,  and  let  it  be  assumed,  as  it  was  in  the  argument, 
(although  somewhat  a  matter  of  inference)  that  its  object  is  the 
preservation  of  the  public  health. 

The  Room  or  Apartment — The  Act  embraces  every  room  or 
apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house.  This  is  not  the 
case  of  prohibiting  or  regulating  some  given  work  or  occupation 
within  a  certain  locality.  The  Act  applies  to  every  home  in  the 
State,  and  to  every  room  in  each  home.  It  is  not  confined  to  such 
rooms  as  may  be  used  as  workshops,  or  to  such  as  may  otherwise 
be  used  for  eating,  or  living,  or  sleeping  purposes,  or  which  may 
be  occupied  by  sick  or  diseased  persons.  It  applies  to  every  room 
no  matter  what  its  conditions,  or  relation  to  other  parts  of  the 
house. 

The  prohibition  against  the  manufacture  in  every  tenement  or 
dwelling  house,  of  any  of  the  articles  in  question  except  by  the 
family,  and  by  the  fam.ily  except  on  the  conditions  prescribed,  im- 
pairs the  right  to  the  free  and  profitable  use  of  property,  whether 
occupied  by  the  tenant  or  owner,  thereby  reducing  its  value,  and 
interferes  with  the  right  to  pursue  any  lawful  occupation,  not  in- 
jurious to  others,  in  one's  own  home,  and  unless  this  sweeping 
prohibition  is  demanded  by  the  public  health,  it  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. 

The  Family — The  husband  and  wife,  their  children,  and  the 
children  of  either,  can  so  use  such  room  or  apartment  only  by  first 
obtaining  the  permit ;  against  all  others  the  prohibition  is  absolute. 
The  mother  and  father,  the  brother  and  sister,  and  everv'  other 
relative  of- husband  and  wife,  though  permanent  members  of  the 
household,  as  well  as  the  outsider  whose  help  may  be  needed,  are 
excluded. 

The  Articles  of  Manufacture — The  manufacture  of  wearing 
apparel  is  one  of  the  most  common,  useful  and  necessary  occupa- 
tions known  to  the  people.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  its  prosecution  under  ordinary  conditions,  is  not  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  public,  or  of  those  engaged  in  it,  and  it  is  not 
urged  bv  the  State  that  the  making  of  cigarettes  and  cigars  is  so 
injurious. 

It  has  in  fact  been  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New 
York  in  Jacob's  Case,  98  N.  Y.,  98,  that  the  manufacture  of  cigars 
is  not  in  itself  injurious  to  the  public  health. 

The  Inspection  and  Permit — The  permit  is  not  to  be  granted  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  until  after  an  inspection  of  the  premises 
has  been  made.  An  inspection  in  what  respects  and  to  what 
extent?  The  Act  does  not  define.  Assuming  that  it  is  to  be 
along  sanitary  lines,  the  Act  does  not  prescribe  the  required  sani- 
tarv  conditions,  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  Act  under  which  the 
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Chief  of  the  Bureau  is  appointed  (1892,  Ch.  29)  which  requires 
him  to  be  a  sanitary  expert.  Thus,  even  if  it  were  competent  for 
the  Legislature  to  leave  absolutely  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  the 
determination  of  what  conditions  may  endanger  the  public  health, 
it  is  left  to  one  who  may  or  may  not  be  qualified  to  determine  the 
matter. 

But  there  is  a  far  more  important  aspect  of  this  feature  of  the 
statute  to  be  considered,  and  that  is,  the  arbitrary  power  conferred 
upon  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  to  give  or  withhold  the  necessary 
permit. 

The  manufacture  of  clothing  is  one  of  the  important  industries 
of  the  State,  and  the  regular  occupation  of  many  of  our  citizens 
who  do  their  work  at  their  homes,  is  that  of  garment  workers  for 
the  clothing  factories.  Besides  these  there  are  the  small  tailors, 
dressmakers,  milliners  and  seamstresses  throughout  the  State, 
who  also  work  at  their  calling  at  their  homes. 

What  are  the  sanitary  conditions  with  which  these  thousands  of 
our  people  must  comply,  before  they  can  pursue  the  occupation  by 
which  they  earn  their  living  and  support  those  dependent  on 
them  ? 

The  Act  does  not  prescribe  a  single  one  of  them.  As  to  these 
people  thus  working  in  their  homes,  it  mentions  no  requirements, 
it  provides  no  standard,  it  leaves  the  whole  matter  to  the  arbitrary 
determination  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  without  any  rules  to 
guide  or  control  his  action,  or  by  which  the  uniform  and  impartial 
exercise  of  his  power  may  be  secured.  The  right  of  these  people 
to  earn  their  livelihood  at  their  usual  occupations  is  subject  to  the 
undirected  and  uncontrolled  power  of  this  Chief  of  the  Bureau, 
and  placed  at  the  risk  of  his  incapacity,  favoritism,  caprice  and 
oppression.  So  far  as  any  restraint  is  to  be  found  in  the  Act,  he 
gives  or  refuses  the  perm.it  as  he  pleases.  A  statute  "which  clothes 
a  single  individual  with  such  power  hardlv  falls  within  the  domain 
of  law." 

Mayor  vs.  Radecke,  49  Md.,  217-230. 
Yick  Wo  vs.  Hopkins,  118  U.  S.,  356-372. 

What  has  been  said  in  reference  to  this  power  of  the  Chief  to 
grant  or  refuse  the  permit,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  power 
given  him  to  revoke  it. 

The  Evil  to  be  Guarded  Against. — If  the  prosecution  of  any 
lawful  work  or  occupation  is  in  itself  dangerous  to  public  health, 
its  prosecution  may  be  regulated,  or  prohibited  within  certain 
localities.  But  the  measure  of  the  danger  is  the  limit  upon  the 
exercise  of  the  police  power.  If  such  prosecution  does  not 
threaten  the  public  welfare  in  any  respect,  it  cannot  be  subjected 
to  burdensome  regulations  in  the  name  of  the  public  welfare. 
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The  manufacture  of  clothing  is  necessary  and  common  to  civil- 
ized people  the  world  over,  and,  so  far  as  known,  it  has  never  been 
suggested  anywhere  or  at  any  time,  that  there  was  an}'thing 
peculiar  to  this  occupation  that  made  it  injurious  to  the  public 
health,  nor  is  it  contended  now^  by  the  State  that  there  is. 

The  theory  of  the  State  is  that  this  Act  was  intended  to  reach 
the  evils  of  the  "sweat  shop,"  which  is  said  to  be  any  room  or 
apartment  in  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  regularly  used  by  the 
garment  workers  who  live  there  and  by  other  employees,  in  work- 
ing, under  the  direction  of  some  superintendent  or  foreman,  upon 
the  materials  given  out  to  them ;  and  it  is  asserted  in  argument 
that  among  the  evils  of  the  sweatshop  are  the  crowded  and  unsan- 
itary conditions  under  which  many  of  the  garment  workers  pursue 
their  occupation.  But,  if  it  be  the  sweatshop  that  is  aimed  at,  then 
it  ought  so  to  appear  from  the  terms  of  the  Act,  and  the  Act 
should  define  what  is  meant  by  a  sweatshop,  or  at  least  describe 
the  conditions  that  are  to  be  guarded  against. 

If,  moreover,  the  theory  of  the  State  be  correct,  then  it  is  clear 
that  the  danger  to  be  guarded  against  exists,  not  in  the  ordinary 
occupation  of  making  wearing  apparel,  but  in  the  unsanitary  con- 
ditions under  which  some  way  make  it.  Such  being  the  case,  the 
law  should  be  framed  to  meet  the  conditions  which  create  the  dan- 
ger. If  common  report  be  true,  the  general  conditions  of  the 
sweatshop  are  a  serious  menace  to  the  public  health,  and  there  is 
urgent  need  for  appropriate  legislation  for  their  correction.  But 
in  order  to  reach  the  unsanitary  conditions  of  the  sweatshop,  how 
can  it  be  necessary  or  reasonable  to  subject  to  the  same  regulations 
places  which  are  not  sweatshops?  Or  why  subject  to  burdensome 
restrictions  every  piece  of  dwelling  property,  and  every  home  and 
family  in  the  State? 

What  has  been  said  as  to  wearing  apparel  applies  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  manufacture  of  the  other  articles  mentioned. 

Statutes  of  Other  States. — I  have  examined  the  statutes  which 
have  been  passed  along  this  line  of  legislation  by  ten  other  States, 
and  I  find  the  following  limitations  in  some  or  the  other  of  them, 
viz :  the  law  applies  only  to  such  rooms  or  apartments  as  may  be 
used  as  workshops  ;  or  to  such  as  are  also  used  for  eating,  or  sleep- 
ing, or  living  purposes  ;  the  law  does  not  apply  to  the  family  occu- 
pving  the  room  or  apartment ;  a  certain  number  outside  of  the 
family  may  so  work  in  such  room ;  the  law  applies  only  when  such 
goods  are  made  to  be  sold ;  or  where  the  work  of  the  family  is 
prosecuted  as  a  regular  occupation ;  it  does  not  apply  to  the  seam- 
stress or  tailor  employed  to  make  clothing  in  the  home  of  the  em- 
ployer for  the  use  of  the  family ;  or  to  goods  made  up  on  special 
order  and  received  directly  from  the  maker  for  personal  use  or 
wear ;  in  some-  cases  the  law  aefines  in  full  the  sanitary  require- 
ments ;  in  others  the  execution  of  the  law  is  entrusted  to  the  health 
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officers.  None  of  these  limitations  are  to  be  found  in  the  Act  of 
1902.  Whether  the  incorporation  of  any  or  all  of  them  would 
have  relieved  it  from  objection,  is  a  question  not  now  considered. 

I  am  constrained  to  hold  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  so  far 
considered  are  unreasonable,  arbitrary  and  oppressive ;  the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  health  does  not  demand  them ;  they  unlaw- 
fully interfere  with  the  right  of  labor ;  with  the  right  of  the  citizen 
"to  pursue  unmolested  a  lawful  employment  in  a  lawful  manner ;" 
they  unlawfully  invade  the  privacy  of  the  home,  and,  without  due 
process  of  law,  they  deprive  the  citizen  of  the- free  and  profitable 
use  of  his  property,  and  of  his  right  to  labor  at  any  lawful  work 
or  occupation,  not  injurious  to  others,  when  and  where  he  will, 
and  thus  infringe  upon  his  right  of  personal  liberty.  Singer  vs. 
State,  ^2  Md.,  464;  Long  vs.  State,  74  Md.,  565-572;  State  vs. 
Broadbelt,  89  Md.,  565 ;  Luman  vs.  Hitchens,  90  Md.,  14 ; 
Butchers'  Co.  vs.  Crescent  City  Co.,  iii  U.  S.,  746-757;  Lawton 
vs.  Steele,  152  U.  S.,  136-8;  Jacob's  Case,  98  N.  Y.,  98;  In  re. 
Sing  Lee,  96  Cal.,  354;  In  re.  Hong  Wah,  82  Fed.  R.,  623  ;  Bailey 
vs.  The  People,  190  111.,  28-37;  Ritchie  vs.  People,  155  111.,  98; 
Tiedman  S.  &  F.  Control,  Sees.  120-147. 

The  other  provisions  of  the  Act  come  within  some  of  the  objec- 
tions to  those  already  considered,  or  depend  on,  or  were  enacted 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  enforcing,  those  that  are  invalid.  Looking 
at  the  entire  Act,  I  think  all  its  substantial  provisions  are  so  related 
to,  and  dependent  on,  each  other,  that  the  legislature  had  but  one 
main  object  or  system  in  view,  and  that  without  the  provisions 
which  are  invalid  the  Act  would  not  have  been  passed. 

I  therefore  am  of  opinion  that  the  whole  Act  of  1902  is  void, 
and  will  sustain  the  demurrer  to  all  the  counts  founded  upon  it, 
overruling,  on  the  concession  of  counsel,  the  demurrer  to  the  first 
count,  which  is  under  the  Act  of  1894. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  OPINION. 

Among  other  objections  stated  in  the  opinion  heretofore  filed  to 
the  validity  of  the  Act  of  1902,  was  the  fact  that  it  failed  to  pro- 
vide any  sanitary  rules,  or  standard  of  conditions,  by  which  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  was  to  be  guided  and  controlled  in  the  matter 
of  granting  permits  to  the  people  who  do  the  work  in  question  at 
their  homes,  but  left  the  determination  of  what  would  constitute 
proper  sanitary  conditions  absolutely  to  the  chief. 

Since  filing  my  opinion  I  have  been  asked,  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  if  the  preceding  sections  of  the  sub-title  of  the  Article, 
under  which  this  Act  has  been  placed,  did  not  furnish  the  neces- 
sar\-  rules  or  standard.  I  fully  considered  this  question  before 
ruling  on  the  demurrer  to  the  indictment,  and  concluded  that  they 
did  not.     As  the  State,  however,  made  no  such  point  at  the  hear- 
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ing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  conceded  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
chief  and  endeavored  to  sustain  it,  I  did  not  allude  to  this  question 
in  my  opinion.     I  will  state  my  views  on  it  now. 

Of  course,  all  laws  relating  to  the  same  subject-matter  must  be 
construed  together,  but  it  is  not  true  that  every  section  in  the  same 
Article,  or  under  the  same  sub-title,  always  relates  to  the  same 
subject-matter.  Legislation  on  the  same  subject-matter  is  fre- 
quently found  in  different  Articles  of  the  Code,  while  there  are 
many  instances  in  which  sections  relating  to  different  subjects  are 
placed  in  the  same  Article,  and  under  the  same  sub-title.  In  con- 
struing any  given  section,  or  in  deciding  whether  it  relates  to  the 
same  subject-matter  as  does  some  other,  "very  little  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  the  heading  under  which  it  may  be  found." 

State  vs.  Popp,  45  Aid.,  432-7. 

The  subject-matter  of  Sections  148  and  149  in  the  Code  of  1888, 
is  the  sanitary  regulation  of  all  factories,  manufacturing  establish- 
ments and  workshops  in  the  State,  of  whatever  description  they 
may  be.  The  subject-matter  of  the  Act  of  1902  is  the  sanitary 
regulation  of  the  manufacture  of  certain  articles,  consisting  chiefly 
of  wearing  apparel,  in  the  homes  of  the  people  who  make  them. 

There  is- nothing  in  the  Act  of  1902  to  show,  nor  is  it  reasonable 
to  suppose,  that  the  legislature  intended  that  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed for  the  factories,  manufacturing  establishments  and  work- 
shops of  the  State,  of  every  kind  and  description,  should  apply  to 
the  manufacture  of  the  articles  in  question  in  the  homes  of  the 
workers.  The  conditions  of  the  home  and  the  factory  are  alto- 
gether different,  and  the  articles  of  manufacture  in  one  case  are 
chiefly  wearing  apparel,  while  in  the  other  they  include  all  the 
various  products  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  factories  and  work- 
shops in  the  State. 

The  Acts  of  1894  and  1896  add  four  additional  sections,  149 
A.  B,  C  and  D.  Sec.  149D  simply  provides  that  the  informer 
shall  have  one-half  of  any  fine  imposed,  and  requires  no  further 
notice.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  just  what  Sections  149A  and 
149B  mean,  but,  passing  this  by,  and  looking  at  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  question  now  considered,  they  provide  that  no  "indi- 
vidual or  body  corporate  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
clothing,"  shall  cause  or  permit  any  garments  to  be  manufactured 
or  niade  up  "in  a  place  or  under  circumstances  involving  danger 
to  the  public  health."  The  only  purpose  of  Section  149C  is  to 
define  the  meaning  of  the  words  just  quoted,  and  it  provides  that 
any  room  or  apartment  in  which  certain  hereinafter  mentioned 
conditions  exist,  "shall  be  deemed  a  place  involving  danger  to  the 
public  health,  as  mentioned  in  the  next  two  preceding  sections." 

There  is  no  reference  in  the  Act  of  1902  to  Section  149C,  nor  is 
there  a  word  to  indicate  that  it  furnishes  the  sanitarv  rules  or 
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Standard,  on  compliance  with  which  the  issue  of  the  permit 
depends ;  on  the  contrary,  the  requirements  of  Section  149C  mani- 
festly relate  to  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  rather  than  to  con- 
ditions intended  to  control  the  issue  of  the  permit,  and,  besides, 
the  section  by  its  own  terms  is  confined  in  its  application  to  the  two 
preceding  sections.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  might  under  the 
Act  of  1902  look  to  Section  149C,  or  to  any  other  source  of  infor- 
mation, for  sanitary  suggestions,  but  he  is  not  required  to  do  so; 
and,  if  he  does  do  so,  he  is  not  bound  by,  or  confined  to,  the  sani- 
tary requirements  therein  set  forth  for  the  special  purpose  therein 
mentioned. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  Section  149C  and  the  Act  of  1902  are  to 
be  construed  together,  and  that  this  section  supplies  the  necessary 
sanitary  rules  or  standard.  What  then  ?  In  the  first  place,  if  it 
does,  then  the  chief  in  granting  his  permit  is  confined  to  the 
requirements  of  the  section,  and  cannot  require  anything  more. 
If  he  has  a  statutory  standard  he  must  keep  to  it.  If  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  the  statute  exist  when  his  inspection  is  made, 
he  is  bound  to  issue  his  permit,  no  matter  what,  in  other  respects, 
may  be  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  room  or  apartment. 

In  the  next  place,  what  sanitary  rules  or  standard  of  conditions 
do  we  find  in  Section  149C,  as  applicable  to  the  inspection  and  as 
a  basis  for  the  permit f  It  being  necessary  that  certain  sanitary 
conditions  should  exist  in  and  about  the  room  or  apartment,  what 
would  we  naturally  expect  to  find  in  the  standard?  It  would  at 
once  occur  to  any  one,  even  though  not  an  expert,  that  the  sani- 
tary requirements  would  relate  to  the  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each 
person  working  therein,  to  the  light,  the  ventilation,  the  means  of 
heating,  the  relation  of  the  working  room  to  the  eating  and  sleep- 
ing rooms,  its  proximity  to  and  the  condition  of  the  plumbing,  and 
so  forth,  just  as  such  requirements  are  fully  set  out  in  the  Statutes 
of  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  and  just  as  the  sanitary  rules  relating  to 
another  subject  are  fully  prescribed  in  the  Act  which  was  passed 
on  in  BroadbeU's  case,  89  Md.,  565.  already  cited. 

Under  Section  149C,  however,  the  only  requirement  suitable  as 
a  basis  for  the  permit  (unless  the  room  or  apartment  has  been  con- 
demned by  the  Health  Officers,  or  there  should  by  chance  be  a 
case  of  disease)  is  the  one  relating  to  the  cubic  feet  of  space  for 
each  person  working  in  the  room.  There  is  nothing  whatever  in 
this  section  that  relates  to  any  other  of  the  sanitary  factors  just 
referred  to.  The  other  requirements  of  the  section  relate  to  the 
range  of  the  winter  thermometer,  the  possible  occurrence  of  some 
dangerous  disease,  and  the  daily  removal  of  rubbish.  While  the 
failure  to  observe  the  requirements  as  to  these  things  might  well 
be  made  a  cause  for  revoking  the  permit,  such  failure,  from  the 
nature  of  the  requirements,  could  occur,  if  at  all,  only  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  work  after  the  permit  had  been  granted. 
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If,  then,  Section  149C  provides  the  sanitary  standard  or  rules 
that  are  to  control  the  issue  of  the  pennit,  it  is  manifest  that, 
unless  the  premises  happen  to  have  been  condemned  by  the  health 
authorities,  or  there  should  chance  to  be  a  case  of  dangerous  dis- 
ease just  when  the  inspection  was  made,  the  only  inquiry  the  chief 
can  make  is  as  to  the  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  person  so  work- 
ing.    If  the  required  space  is  found  he  must  issue  the  permit. 

The  result  of  the  construction  now  suggested  therefore  is.  that, 
in  providing  sanitary  regulation  for  the  manufacture  in  general  of 
the  articles  in  question  in  tenement  and  dwelling  houses,  or,  on 
the  theory  of  the  State,  in  legislating  for  the  correction  of  the  evils 
of  the  sweatshop,  the  only  requirement  made  by  the  legislature 
for  the  grant  of  the  permit,  is  that  there  shall  be  a  certain  measure 
of  space  for  each  person  working  therein.  If  this  is  what  the 
Legislature  intended,  it  would  have  been  a  simple  thing  to  make 
it  plain  by  referring  to  Section  149C,  but  nothing  except  the  inser- 
tion in  the  Act  of  1902  of  an  express  reference  to  this  effect,  could 
make  me  think  that  such  and  nothing  more  was  the  intention  of 
the  legislature.  It  is  far  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
legislature,  without  considering  how  far  it  had  the  power  to  do  so, 
intended  to  leave  the  entire  question  of  proper  sanitary  conditions 
to  the  determination  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  without  prescrib- 
ing any  rules  or  standard  for  his  guidance  or  control  in  granting 
permits.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  what  this  Act  does.  See  fur- 
ther on  this  point  Schaezlein  vs.  Cabannis,  135  Cal..  466  (67  Pac. 

R-755)- 

As  I  have  had  occasion  in  discussing  this  question  to  refer  again 
to  the  theory  of  the  State,  that  the  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  reach 
the  sweatshops  only,  I  may  add  that  it  is  a  matter  of  public  infor- 
mation that  the  Industrial  Bureau  has  made  no  pretence  of  con- 
fining its  enforcement  of  this  Act  to  the  sweatshops,  and  the  in- 
dictment in  this  case  does  not  charge  the  traverser  with  maintain- 
ing, or  being  in  anv  way  connected  with,  what  is  generally  under- 
stood to  be  a  sweatshop,  or  with  doing  anything  prohibited  by  the 
Act  of  1902  under  sanitary  conditions. 

After  the  lower  court  had  rendered  its  decision  sustaining  the 
demurrer  to  five  counts  in  the  indictment,  it  was  ascertained  that 
under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  the  case 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  that  shape,  therefore,  with  the  consent 
of  counsel,  the  original  was  stetted,  and  a  new  indictment  found — 
the  argument,  as  made  at  the  first  trial  with  the  decision  of  the 
court  considered  as  having  been  delivered  at  the  second  trial,  with 
the  understanding  that  in  this  shape  it  could  then  go  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  final  decision.     Therefore,  on  December  17.  this 
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new  trial  is  recorded  as  having-  taken  place,  and  on  December  2j, 
State's  Attorney  Robert  AI.  McLane  took  an  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  ^Maryland,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  on  February 
lo,  1903,  the  case  was  argued  before  that  court,  on  the  part  of 
the  State  by  Hon.  Isidor  Rayner,  Attorney  General  for  Maryland, 
and  Mr.  J.  M.  Moses  for  the  organization,  with  Mr.  Meyer  Rosen- 
bush  for  the  traverser. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  decision  of  the  low^er  court  and 
the  law  was  made  for  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  and  In- 
formation by  Mr.  M.  N.  Packard : 

STATE  VS.  MORRIS  LEGUM. 
"WORKSHOPS  AND  FACTORIES— SWEATING  SYSTEM." 

BY   M.    N.    PACKARD. 

The  police  power  of  the  State  has  been  invoked  by  a  series  of  statutes 
passed  by  the  Legislature  to  regulate  the  use  of  workshops  and  factories 
therein  located  upon  the  ground  that  such  regulation  was  necessary  to 
protect  and  preserve  the  public  health  and  morals. 

ACTS  OF  1884,  CHAPTER  265. 

The  first  of  these  acts,  being  Chapter  265  of  the  Acts  of  1884  and  codi- 
fied in  Article  27  of  the  Code  under  the  head  of  "Workshops  and  Fac- 
tories," imposed  the  duty  upon  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  manag- 
ing or  conducting  any  factory,  manufacturing  establishment  or  workshop, 
of  keeping  in  a  cleanly  condition  and  free  from  effluvia  arising  from  any 
drain,  privy  or  other  nuisance,  of  not  so  overcrowding  such  establishments 
while  work  is  being  carried  on  therein  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
persons  employed  therein ;  to  keep  them  well  and  sufficiently  lighted ;  to 
ventilate  in  such  a  manner  as  lo  render  harmless,  as  far  as  practicable,  all 
the  gases,  vapors,  dirt  or  other  impurities  generated  in  the  course  of  the 
manufacturing  process  or  handicraft  carried  on  therein  which  may  be  in- 
jurious to  health,  and  made  a  violation  of  these  provisions  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  fine 

The  regulations  established  by  this  act  were  undeniably  within  legisla- 
tive control,  as  they  protect  the  health  of  that  large  class  of  the  commu- 
nity compelled  to  earn  a  livelihood  and  who  are  employed  and  working 
in  manufacturing  establishments  by  requiring  such  places  to  be  so  regu- 
lated as  to  be  kept  clean,  well  lighted  and  properly  ventilated.  To  compel 
by  legislative  regulation  the  owners  of  workshops  and  factories  to  furnish 
to  that  large  class  of  the  community  to  whom  employment  therein  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity  enough  of  light,  sufficient  of  pure  air  and  good  sanitary 
conditions,  to  preserve  their  health  is  to  safeguard,  directly  and  essentially, 
the  public  health  without  infringing  upon  personal  liberty  or  property 
rights. 

Such  regulations  are  not  unreasonable,  nor  burdensome,  or  oppressive, 
and  operate  alike  on  all  in  like  conditions. 

ACTS  OF  1894-1896. 
These  acts  are  amendments  to  the  Act  of  1884,  Chapter  265,  codified  in 
Article  27  of  the  Code  as  aforesaid,  and  apply  particularly  to  those  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  clothing  whereby  disease  may  be  transmitted, 
and  deals  with  them  as  a  class  engaged  in  such  business. 
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They  provide  that  "if  any  individual,  or  body  corporate,  or  the  officer  of 
any  corporation  shall  engage  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  clothing,  or  any 
other  article  whereby  disease  may  be  transmitted  shall  with  reasonable 
means  of  knowledge,  purchase,  contract  or  otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly, 
cause  or  permit  any  garments,  or  such  articles  as  aforesaid,  to  be  manu- 
factured or  made  up,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  any  work  to  be  done  there- 
upon, and  in  place,  or  under  circumstances  involving  danger  to  the  public 
health,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  as  the 
case  may  be."  Then  they  define  the  place  and  circumstances  in  and  under 
which  it  shall  be  deemed  dangerous  to  the  public  health  to  manufacture 
clothing  and  other  articles,  as  follows : 

"Any  room  or  apartment  which  shall  not  contain  at  least  four  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  clear  space  for  each  person  habitually  laboring  in  or  occupying 
the  same,  or  wherein  the  thermometer  shall  habitually  stand,  during  the 
hour  of  labor,  at  or  about  80  degrees  Farenheit,  before  the  first  day  of 
May,  or  after  the  first  day  of  October  of  any  year,  or  wherein  any  person 
suffering  from  a  contagious,  infectious  or  otherwise  dangerous  disease  or 
malady  shall  sleep,  labor  or  remain  or  wherein,  if  of  less  superficially  area 
than  500  square  feet,  any  artificial  light  shall  be  habitually  used  between 
the  hours  of  8  A.  M.  and  4  P.  M.,  or  from  which  the  debris  of  manufac- 
ture and  all  other  dirt  or  rubbish  shall  not  be  removed  at  least  once  in 
twenty-four  hours,  or  which  shall  be  pronounced  ill-ventilated  or  otherwise 
unhealthy  by  any  officer  or  board  having  legal  authority  so  to  do,  shall  be 
deemed  a  place  involving  danger  to  the  public  health." 

These  regulations  were  established  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  "Sweating 
System,"  which  had  grown  up  in  and  where  directly  connected  with  the 
clothing  industry. 

The  "Sweating  System"  is  defined  to  be  "the  practice,  particularly  in  the 
tailoring  trade,  of  employing  men,  women  and  children  to  make  up  clothes 
in  their  own  houses  for  scant  pay,"  and  the  "Sweater"  to  be  "a  grinding 
employer  or  middle  man  between  the  employer  and  the  workman ;  one  who 
sweats  his  work  people,  especially  one  who  employs  working  tailors  at  the 
lowest  wages."  To  fully  identify  the  subject  matter  of  these  acts  and  to 
apply  them  to  a  correction  of  the  evils  existing  in  connection  therewith, 
the  Legislature  gave  those  acts  the  sub-title  or  heading  "Sweating  System." 

The  effect  of  these  acts  was  to  make  more  specific  and  stringent  regula- 
tions with  different  punishments  for  violations  thereof,  governing  the 
manufacturer  and  sale  of  clothing  and  other  articles  than  were  applicable 
alike  to  such  industry  and  all  others  using  "Workshops  and  Factories" 
under  the  Acts  of  1884,  Chapter  265. 

They  are  that  the  clear  space  required  for  each  operator  in  any  room  or 
apartment  where  clothing  is  manufactured  is  specified ;  the  temperature 
to  be  maintained  is  established;  persons  suffering  from  contagious  or  in- 
fectious diseases  are  excluded  therfrom,  and  th  debris  of  manufacture,  dirt 
and  rubbish  are  to  be  removed  daily. 

Legislation  regulating  and  establishing  qualifications  for  the  pursuit  of  a 
particular  trade,  manufacture  or  profession  as  contra-distinguished  from 
others  is  not  within  the  prohibited  powers  of  the  Legislature  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  class  legislation. 

State  vs.  Rroadbelt,  89  ]\Id.,  579. 

All  the  regulations  established  by  the  Acts  of  1884-1894  and  1896  above 
relate  directly  to  those  prime  essentials  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
health,  namely,  pure  air,  sufficient  light,  proper  temperature,  cleanliness 
and  protection  from  contagion,  and  are  clearly  within  the  lawful  exercise 
of  the  police  power  of  the  State  relating  to  the  public  health. 

They  are  applicable  to  and  enforceable  against  any  or  all  owners  or 
managers  of  "Workshops  and  Factories"  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  and  extend  not  only  to  a  building  or  a  group  of  buildings  appropriated 
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to  the  manufacturer  of  goods  including  the  machinery  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  goods  and  the  engine  or  other  power  by  which  the  machinery  is 
propelled,  but  equally  to  the  place,  or  any  room  or  apartment  (so  extended 
as  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  clothing  and  other  articles  by  the  Act  of 
1894),  where  workers  are  employed  fabricating  goods,  wares  or  utensils. 

ACT  OF  1902,  CHAPTER  loi. 

This  act  adds  four  new  sections  to  Article  27  of  the  Code,  sub-title 
"Workshops  and  Factories,"  sub-heading  "Sweating  System,"  and  pro- 
vides one  new  regulation  effecting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  clothing 
and  other  articles  ;  imposes  upon  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Sta- 
tistics the  duty  of  not  only  carrying  into  effect  its  provisions,  but  also  those 
contained  in  the  Acts  of  1884,  1894  and  1896,  and  provides  the  manner  in, 
and  the  means  by  which  they  shall  be  enforced. 

This  regulation  and  the  manner  of  enforcing  it  and  those  found  in  all  the 
acts  heretofore  referred  to  have  been  assailed  on  the  grounds  that  they  go 
beyond  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Legislature  in  exercising  the  police 
power  of  the  State  and  unlawfully  infringe  upon  property  rights  and  per- 
sonal liberty. 

First  then  let  us  consider  this  additional  regulation.  It  is  found  in  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  and  reads  as  follows  : 

"No  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house  shall  be  used, 
except  by  the  immediate  members  of  his  family  living  therein,  which  shall 
be  limited  to  a  husband  and  wife,  their  children  or  the  children  of  either, 
for  the  manufacture  of  coats,  vests,  trousers,  knee  pants,  overalls,  cloaks, 
hats,  caps,  capes,  suspenders,  jerseys,  blouses,  waists,  waist-bands,  under- 
wear, neckwear,  furs,  fur-trimmings,  fur  garments,  shirts,  purses,  feathers, 
artificial  flowers,  cigarettes  or  cigars." 

Before  applying  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  cases  defining  the  limits 
of  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State  effecting  the  public  health 
and  morals,  let  us  see  what  is  the  exact  scope  and  operation  of  this  regula- 
tion. In  no  conceivable  manner  does  it  limit,  deny  or  effect  the  personal 
liberty  of  the  owner  or  occupier  of  said  room  or  apartment  nor  does  it  in- 
terfere with  him  or  his  family  in  the  pursuit  of  any  trade  or  calling  in  the 
remotest  degree  relating  to  his  or  their  happiness.  Excepting  the  permit  to 
be  obtained,  which  will  be  considered  hereafter,  he  and  they  have  just  as 
full  and  complete  personal  liberty  and  control  in  connection  therewith  for 
a  place  of  abode  and  for  the  manufacture  and  .sale  of  the  articles  enumer- 
ated and  all  other  articles  therein,  or  for  any  other  legitimate  purpose,  as 
though  this  regulation  did  not  exist.  Nor  does  it  limit  or  deny  the  con- 
tractual relation  between  the  employer  and  the  employed  by  any  regulation 
whatsoever. 

Then  if  this  regulation  effects  the  owner  or  occupier  of  said  room  or 
apartment  at  all,  it  must  be  in  regard  to  his  property  rights  therein.  In  the 
enjoyment  of  his  property  rights  he  may  use  them  for  a  living  place  for 
himself  and  his  family  unrestrictedly,  or  he  may  use  them  for  such  a  living 
place  and  for  the  manufacture  of  the  articles  enumerated  by  the  members 
of  his  family  designated,  or  any  other  business,  employment,  calling  or 
purpose;  or  he  may  use  them  for  the  manufacture  of  the  articles  enumer- 
ated, or  any  other  articles  as  a  workshop  or  factory;  or  he  may  have  a  liv- 
ing room  or  apartment  in  part  of  the  building  or  tenement,  and  use  the 
other  part  as  a  workshop  or  factory  just  as  unrestricted  as  though  this 
regulation  did  not  exist. 

What  the  regulation  does  prohibit  is  the  use  of  the  same  room  or  apart- 
ment for  living  purposes,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  articles  enumerated 
by  the  employment  of  persons  therein  and  theron  other  than  the  desig- 
nated members  of  the  family  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

It  says  that  there  shall  not  be  introduced  into  the  identical  room  or 
apartment   where   the   family   live,   cook,   eat.   wash   and   sleep   and   where 
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children  are  born,  nursed  and  reared,  working  men  and  women  to  toil  and 
work  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours  in  the  day  manu- 
facturing the  enumerated  articles,  and  such  a  prohibition  is  essential  to  the 
moral  welfare  and  health  of  those  effected  directly  thereby,  and  of  the  com- 
munity which  uses  the  wearing  apparel  so  manufactured.  It  likewise  says 
that  all  these  necessary  attributes  of  the  home  and  family  shall  not  be  in- 
troduced into  one  and  the  same  room  or  apartment  at  the  same  time  occu- 
pied and  used  as  workshops  or  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  the  arti- 
cles enumerated,  and  that  such  a  prohibition  is  vitally  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  those  effected  thereby  and  of  the  community 
at  large  who  consume  the  goods  produced  under  such  conditions.  It  would 
be  hardly  possible  to  contemplate  a  regulation  more  directly  effecting  the 
public  health  and  morals  and  more  necessary  to  promote  and  preserve  them 
than  this  one. 

This  Act,  while  prohibiting  as  essential  to  the  public  health  and  morals, 
the  unsanitary,  unwholesome  and  degenerating  use  of  the  same  room  or 
apartment  at  one  and  the  same  time  by  comingling  the  dirt  and  foul  air 
necessarily  attendant  upon  the  employment  of  the  working  people  in  con- 
nection with  the  manufacture  of  the  articles  enumerated  with  the  dirt  and 
unwholesome  fumes  essential  to  the  people  living  in  a  room  or  apartment 
in  circumstances  compelling  such  overcrowding,  operates  by  means  of  this 
one  regulation  to  make  effective  and  enforceable  the  whole  series  of  Acts, 
of  which  it  is  a  part  in  that  it  exactly  draws  the  distinguishing  line  be- 
tween the  workshop  and  factory  and  the  home,  and  defines  each.  This 
was  essential  for  the  reason  that  the  former  acts  were  constantly  evaded 
and  rendered  inoperative  under  the  pretense  that  the  people  employed  and 
the  manufacturing  done  was  being  done  under  the  sanctity  of  the  home 
until  the  home  of  the  family  became  a  veritable  workshop  or  factory,  in 
which  where  defiantly  violated  all  the  established  health  regulations  and  a 
menace  dangerous  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  community. 

Then  we  have  the  one  legal  proposition  to  solve  in  this  connection,  and  it 
is  this  :  Does  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  same  room  or  apartment  for 
living  purposes  and  the  manufacture  of  the  articles  enumerated  by  the  em- 
ployment of  persons  to  work  thereon  therein  other  than  the  designated 
members  of  the  family  at  one  and  at  the  same  time  effect  a  property  right 
beyond  what  is  necessary  and  lawful  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
health  as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State. 

PRINCIPLES    GOVERNING    THE    EXERCISE    OF    THE    POLICE 
POWER  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  general  rule  laid  down  by  the  courts  is  that  laws  and  regulations 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  health,  morals  and  safety  of  society  are 
strictly  within  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  police  power. 
Singer  vs.  State,  ^2  Md.,  466. 

But  say  the  Court  in  State  vs.  Broadbelt,  89  Md.,  579,  "if  the  object  to 
be  accomplished  is  conducive  to  public  interests  much  must  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Legislature  and  a  large  (the  largest  legislative  discretion 
is  allowed,  Mugler  vs.  Kansas,  123  U.  S.,  669),  discretion  is  necessarily 
vested  in  the  Legislature  to  determine  what  the  interests  of  the  public 
require. 

The  constitutional  limitations  which  declare  that  no  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  his  property  or  liberty,  without  due  process  of  law.  have  never 
been  construed  as  being  incompatible  with  the  principle — equally  vital — be- 
cause essential  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  society — that  all  property  in  the 
country  is  held  under  the  implied  obligation  that  the  owner's  use  of  it  shall 
not  be  injurious  to  the  communitv. 
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The  exercise  of  the  poHce  power  by  the  destruction  of  property  which  is 
itself  a  pubhc  nuisance,  or  the  prohibition  of  its  use  in  a  particular  zvay, 
whereby  its  value  becomes  depreciated,  is  very  different  from  taking  prop- 
erty for  public  use  or  from  depriving  a  person  of  his  property  without  due 
process  of  law. 

Mugler  vs.  Kansas,  123  U.  S..  669. 

In  the  case  of  Patterson  vs.  Kentucky,  97  U.  S.,  501,  the  S.upreme  Court 
say  that  "it  has  with  marked  distinctness  and  uniformity  recognized  the 
necessit}'.  growing  out  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  civil  society,  of 
upholding  State  police  regulations  which  were  enacted  in  good  faith,  and 
had  appropriate  and  direct  connection  with  the  protection  of  life,  health  and 
property  which  each  State  owes  to  her  citizens." 

In  the  case  of  Mugler  vs.  Kansas,  123  U.  S.,  668,  the  Supreme  Court  say 
"a  prohibition  simply  upon  the  use  of  property  for  purposes  that  are  de- 
clared, by  valid  legislation,  to  be  injurious  to  the  health,  morals  or  safety 
of  the  community,  cannot  in  a  just  sense,  be  deemed  a  taking  or  an  appro- 
priation of  property  for  the  public  benefit.  Such  legislation  does  not  disturb 
the  owner  in  the  control  or  use  of  his  property  for  lawful  purposes,  nor 
restrict  his  right  to  dispose  of  it,  but  is  only  a  declaration  by  the  State  that 
its  use  by  any  one  for  certain  prohibited  purposes  is  prejudicial  to  the  pub- 
lic interests.  Nor  can  legislation  of  that  character  come  within  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  in  any  case,  unless  it  is  apparent  that  its  real  object  is 
not  to  protect  the  community  or  promote  the  general  well  being,  but  under 
the  guise  of  police  regulation  to  deprive  the  owner  of  his  liberty  and 
property  without  due  process  of  law." 

"Every  po.^sible  presumption  is  to  be  indulged  in  favor  of  the  validity  of 
a  statute." 

Sinking  Fund  Cases,  99  U.  S.,  700-718. 

In  the  present  case  the  object  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  statute  was 
to  preserve  the  public  health  and  inorals  by  preventing  the  use  of  places, 
rooms  or  apartments  wherein  employees  were  known  to  be  crowded  and 
which  were  badly  ventilated,  poorly  lighted  and  unsanitary  and  doubly  ren- 
dered so,  because  of  their  contemporaneous  use  as  living  apartments  or 
rooms,  which  practice  and  use  of  the  "Sweating  System,"  in  the  judgment 
and  discretion  of  the  Legislature,  rendered  places,  rooms  or  apartments  so 
used,  dangerous  to  the  health  of  both  those  employed  and  the  health  and 
morals  of  those  living  therein,  as  well  as  those  who  might  consume  the 
goods  manufactured  in  these  unhealthy  rooms  or  apartments. 

It  is  simply  a  prohibition  of  the  use  of  property  for  purposes  that  are 
declared  by  the  Legislature  to  be  injurious  to  the  public  health;  it  is  a 
prohibition  only  of  the  use  of  property  in  a  particular  way;  it  was  enacted 
in  good  faith  and  has  appropriate  and  direct  connection  with  the  protection 
of  health  and  the  moral  welfare ;  it  operates  alike  upon  all  those  in  a  liko 
condition,  and  therefore  does  not  disturb  any  rights  of  property  or  personal 
liberty  safeguarded  by  the  Constitution. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  regulation  of  the  use  of  property  under  con- 
sideration would  deny  the  right  of  families  to  employ  dressmakers,  small 
tailors,  milliners  and  seamstresses  to  do  work  in  the  residences  or  rooms  or 
apartments  occupied  by  or  in  which  the  family  live.  Such  a  contention  has 
no  real  foundation  for  the  reason  that  the  regulation  was  made  to  correct 
the  evil  practices  injurious  to  the  public  health  and  morals  which  had 
grown  up  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  articles  enu- 
merated as  a  business  and  was  not  intended  and  does  not  effect  such 
isolated  cases  where  the  evil  intended  to  be  remedied  does  not  and  cannot 
exist. 
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This  clear  intention  of  the  Legislature,  in  such  cases,  has  found  approval, 
both  as  to  intention  and  principle,  in  the  case  of  State  vs.  Broadbelt,  Cupra, 
583,  wherein  the  Court  say  that  "there  is  an  obvious  difference  between  the 
occasional  sale  of  milk  to  an  isolated  individual  and  the  habitual  sale  of  it 
to  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  town  or  village,  and  this  difference  is  mani- 
festly sufficient  to  furnish  a  reasonable  basis  for  separate  laws  and  regula- 
tions." 

Watertown  vs.  ^layor,  109  Mass.,  319. 

It  is  contended  in  opposition  to  the  validity  of  this  Act  and  the  regulation 
it  establishes  that  it  comes  within  and  is  governed  by  the  principles  and 
rules  enunciated  in  the  cases  cited,  but  an  examination  of  these  authori- 
ties do  not  maintain  this  contention. 

In  the  case  of  Singer  vs.  State,  72  Md.,  467,  an  Act  providing  that  no 
plumber  shall  be  qualified  to  work  as  a  plumber  unless  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived from  the  State  Board  of  Practical  Plumbing  a  certificate  as  to  his 
competency,  was  upheld  on  the  ground  that  these  requirements  are  ap- 
propriate, and  relate  to  the  business  of  plumbing  and  are  such  as  the  Legis- 
lature deem  necessary  for  the  protection  of  health. 

In  the  case  of  Long  vs.  State,  74  Md.,  571,  it  was  held  that  a  portion  of  a 
statute  was  void  as  an  unlawful  regulation  of  trade  which  provided  that 
"any  scheme  or  device  by  way  of  gift  enterprises  of  any  kind  or  character 
whatsoever,"  on  the  ground  that  all  gift  enterprises  did  not  contain  the  ele- 
ment of  chance,  and,  therefore,  was  not  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
health,  safety  or  welfare  of  the  people  and  did  operate  to  absolutely  prohibit 
the  people  from  the  pursuit  of  a  legitimate  enterprise.  The  regulation 
under  discussion  does  not  prohibit  the  pursuit  of  any  trade,  calling,  business 
or  enterprise  whatsoever. 

The  case  of  State  vs.  Broadbelt,  89  Md.,  565,  sustained  a  statute  very 
similar  to  the  one  under  consideration,  but  having  for  its  subject  matter 
the  furnishing  of  milk  to  cities,  towns  and  villages,  and  unless  it  can  be 
shown,  against  the  presumption  of  law,  that  every  act  of  a  Legislature  is 
valid,  that  the  health  regulation  of  rooms  or  apartments  used  as  work- 
shops and  factories  does  not  appropriately  relate  to  and  are  directly  con- 
nected with  the  public  health  and  morals,  this  case  strongly  supports  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Act  in  question. 

The  case  of  Lurman  vs.  Hitchens  Bros.  Co.,  90  Md.,  27,  declared  uncon- 
stitutional and  void  an  act  prohibiting  any  railroad  or  mining  corporation 
or  its  officers  from  owning  or  having  any  interests  in  any  general  store  or 
merchandise  business  in  Allegeny  County  in  which  goods,  wares  or  mer- 
chandise are  sold ;  nor  to  conduct  or  carry  on  such  business  or  to  have 
any  interests  therein,  or  to  receive  any  profits  therefrom ;  nor  to  sell  any 
such  goods.  The  Court  say  that  the  "statute  was  not  passed  in  the  exer 
cise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State,  as  was  the  case  in  State  vs.  Broad- 
belt," Supra. 

The  only  question  determined  in  the  case  of  Butchers'  Unon  Company 
vs.  Crescent  City  Company,  U.  S.  746,  was  that  the  power  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  make  a  contract  of  such  a  character  that  it  cannot  be  modified  or 
abrogated,  does  not  extend  to  subjects  affecting  public  health  or  public 
morals  so  as  to  limit  the  future  exercise  of  that  power,  and  it  would  in- 
deed be  difficult  to  apply  the  doctrine  announced  therein  to  the  present 
case. 

The  case  of  Lawton  vs.  Steele,  152  U.  S.,  133.  was  an  action  for  damages 
against  officers  executing  a  fishery  law  of  New  York  for  summarily  de- 
stroying nets,  etc.,  used  in  the  unlawful  catching  of  fish.  The  Act  de- 
clared such  officers  not  so  liable,  and  the  Court  sustained  the  law.  This 
surely  is  not  an  authority  against  the  Act  under  consideration. 
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The  Jacobs  case,  98,  New  York,  98,  declared  an  Act  invalid  which  pro- 
vided that  "the  manufacturer  of  cigars  or  preparations  of  tobacco  in  any 
form  on  any  floor,  or  in  any  part  of  any  floor,  in  any  tenement  house,  is 
hereby  prohibited  if  such  floor  or  any  part  of  such  floor  is  by  any  person 
occupied  as  a  home  or  residence  for  the  purpose  of  living,  sleeping,  cook- 
ing or  doing  any  household  work  therein." 

This  was  an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  of  goods  in  any 
manner  in  an  apartment  used  for  living  purposes.  The  manufacture  of  the 
goods,  as  well  as  the  goods  themselves,  were  not  injurious  to  the  public 
health  per  se.  Having  prohibited  the  use  of  such  apartments  for  such  pur- 
poses, no  regulation  of  their  use  in  such  connection  was  possible.  Having 
determined  that  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  was  not  n  itself  injurious  to 
the  public  health  and  finding  no  regulation  in  the  Act  had  some  relation 
to  the  public  health  or  that  was  appropriate  and  adapted  to  that  end ;  find- 
ing that  it  did  not  deal  with  tenement  houses  as  such  ;  that  it  did  not  regu- 
late the  number  of  persons  who  may  live  in  any  one  of  them,  or  to  be 
crowded  nto  one  room;  nor  did  it  deal  with  the  mode  of  their  construction 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  health  and  safety  of  their  occupants,  or  of 
the  public  generally  (page  115),  the  Court  properly  declared  the  Act  not  a 
lawful  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State. 

The  Act  in  question  here  was  passed  as  an  amendment  to  a  whole 
series  of  acts  relating,  appropriate  and  adapted  to,  protecting  the  public 
health.  It  does  not  prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  goods  any- 
where, but  it  does  establish  a  regulation  which  restricts  the  overcrowding 
of  employees  into  living  rooms  or  apartments,  which  inevitably  produces 
unhealthy  conditions,  as  a  matter  necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  morals.  Placing  a  lijnitation  upon  the  number  of  working 
people  that  shall  be  employed  to  work  in  a  given  area  or  air  space,  and 
regulating  sanitary  conditions,  or  to  prevent  the  turning  of  the  living 
rooms  or  apartments  while  being  so  used  into  a  "sweating  shop ;"  or  ex- 
cluding the  employment  of  working  people  therefrom  by  limiting  the 
number  of  people  that  can  be  employed  therein  to  the  immediate  family  is 
not  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  property  or  the  invasion  of  personal  lib- 
erty, but  a  health  regulation  founded  upon  the  soundest  requirements  of, 
and  related,  appropriate  and  adapted  to,  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
the  public  health  and  morals.  Substitute  the  regulation  in  question  for 
the  Act  in  this  case  and  the  principles  announced  upon  the  cases  cited 
would  establish  its  validity. 

In  ex.  parte.  Sing  Lee,  96  Cal.,  354,  an  ordinance  was  declared  void 
because  it  made  the  securing  of  a  permit  to  conduct  a  laundry  business 
dependent  upon  securing  the  written  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  real 
property  owners  within  the  block  in  which  the  business  was  to  be  carried 
on,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  requirement  practically  prohibited  a  lawful 
employment  and  use  of  property.  No  such'  prohibition  is  found  in  the 
present  case. 

In  the  case  of  In.  Re.  Hong  Wah,  82  Fed.  Rep.,  an  ordinance  which  pro- 
hibited the  existence  of  laundries  within  the  city,  except  within  certain 
designated  localities,  was  declared  unconstitutional.  No  such  proposition 
is  found  in  the  case  now  being  discussed. 

The  case  of  Ritchie  vs.  the  People,  155  111.,  98,  decided  nothing  more 
than  that  an  Act  providing  that  "no  female  shall  be  employed  in  any  fac- 
tory or  workshop  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day  or  forty-eight 
hours  in  any  one  week."  was  void  in  that  it  denied  the  constitutional 
right  to  enter  into  a  contract  and  applying  only  to  the  clothing  trade  did 
not  operate  upon  all  in  a  like  condition.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  this  ques- 
tion in  the  Act  under  examination. 

The  law  declared  unconstitutional  in  Bailey  vs.  the  People,  190  111.,  35, 
provided  that  "no  more  than  six  persons  should  occupy  the  same  sleeping 
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room  and  no  room  to  be  used  for  sleeping  purposes  that  dd  not  contain 
four  hundred  cubic  feet  or  more  of  space,"  and  this  was  done  as  the 
Court  say,  because  this  is  to  discriminate  against  the  lodgiing-house  keep- 
ers as  a  class,  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  liberty  and  a  property  right, 
which  others  engaged  in  business  of  the  same  general  character  and  simi- 
larly conducted  may  freely  exercise  without  let  or  hindrance."  The  Act 
in  this  case  made  no  such  discrimination. 

Paragraph  120  of  Tiedman  on  State  and  Federal  Control  relates  to  "pro- 
hibition of  occupations  in  general,"  and  as  no  occupation  is  prohibited  in 
the  regulation  under  consideration  it  has  no  direct  application  to  or  con- 
trolling effect  upon  this  case. 

Paragraph  147,  Ibid,  discusses  "the  regulation  of  unwholesome  and  ob- 
jectionable trades,"  and  asserts  the  unquestioned  right  of  the  State  "to 
prohibit  the  prosecution  of  all  unwholesome  or  injurious  trades  and  em- 
ployments in  the  large  tenement  houses  in  our  metropolitan  cities,  in  which 
the  people  are  huddled  together  like  cattle."  It  must  certainly  follow, 
then,  that  it  can  restrict  and  regulate  the  prosecution  of  trades  in  an  un- 
wholesome and  injurious  manner  to  the  public  health  and  morals. 

Therefore,  the  conclusion  that  this  regulation  conies  within  the  valid 
exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State. 

THE    MEANS    EAIPLOYED    FOR    ExXFORCING    THE    SEVERAL 
PROVISIONS  OF  ALL  THE  ACTS  IN  QUESTION. 

In  this  connection  this  series  of  acts  must  be  considered  as  a  whole  be- 
cause they  deal  with  the  same  or  similar  subject  matters  and  are,  and  were 
intended  to  be,  by  the  Legislature,  inseparably  related  to  and  dependent 
upon  each  other. 

"All  laws  in  pari  materia  are  construed  together  as  one  law." 

Ches.-Ohio  Canal  Co.  vs.  B.  &  O.  R.  R..  4  G.  &  J.,  i. 

Bolgiano  vs.  Cook,  19  Md.,  375. 

Ranoul  vs.  Griffie,  3  Md.,  54. 

Mayor  vs.  Howard,  6  H.  &  J.,  383. 

State  vs.  Popp,  45  Md.,  432. 

It  is  urged  that  the  inspection  and  permit  feature  of  the  Act  of  1902 
confers  upon  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  arbitrary 
power,  because  alj  the  Acts  taken  together  do  not  furnish  sufficient  and 
definite  standards  or  regulations  by  which  the  inspection  is  made,  and 
the  permit  issued  or  revoked. 

"The  rule,"  in  this  connection,  is  that  if  the  "object  to  be  accomplished 
is  conducive  to  the  public  interests,  the  Legislature  may  exercise  a  large 
liberty  of  choice  in  the  means  employed. 
State  vs.  Broadbelt,  89  Md.,  567. 
Lawton  vs.  Steele,  152  U.  S.,  140. 

Guided  by  this  large  liberty  of  choice  of  means  by  the  Legislature  to 
enforce  these  Acts,  let  us  consider  in  their  order,  first,  the  inspection  and 
permit,  and  second,  the  revocation,  and  see  if  the  Legislature  conferred 
arbitrary  power  upon  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  charged  with  the  duty  of 
enforcing  the  laws. 

INSPECTION  AND  PERMIT. 

First,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Acts  of  1894-1896  and  1902  were 
directed  toward  correcting  the  evils  to  the  public  health  and  morals  con- 
ceded to  exist  in  connection  with  the  "Sweating  System."     A  large  num- 
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ber  of  "Sweat  Shops"  were  in  existence.  There  were  two  classes  of  peo- 
ple who  maintained  them,  and  they  were  the  contractor,  who  had  the 
work  to  do,  and  the  "sweater,"  who  undertook  to  do  it.  To  enforce  the 
law  and  correct  the  evil,  it  became  necessary  to  invoke  the  inspection  and 
permit  features  as  the  best  means  with  which  to  accomplish  the  desired 
results. 

The  evil  was  found  in  the  room  or  apartment  in  any  building,  rear  build- 
ing or  building  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  and  these, 
when  used  for  the  manufacture  of  the  articles  enumerated,  and  the  desig- 
nated members  of  the  famil}'  did  not  live  therein,  were  workshops  and 
factoris,  and  all  the  regulations  of  the  Acts  of  1884- 1894  and  1896  as  to 
light,  temperature,  area,  air,  cleanliness  and  contagion  are  the  standards 
by  which  the  inspection  was  to  be  made  to  deterniine  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  permit  was  to  be  granted  or  refused.  They  are  definite,  clear  and 
reasonable,  and  it  is  difficult  to  realize,  after  a  close  examination  of  the 
various  regulations,  that  they  should  be  declared  non  existent  or  indefinite. 

That  the  law  should  not  be  evaded  by  turning  the  living  room  or  apart- 
ment into  a  workshop  or  factory,  the  Legislature,  in  exercising  its  large 
liberty  of  choice  of  means,  subjected  the  family  who  desired  to  manufac- 
ture the  articles  enumerated  within  the  home  to  a  free  inspection  and  per- 
mit. The  regulation  by  which  the  inspection  is  made  upon  which  to  grant 
the  permit  is  that  the  maximum  number  of  persons  to  be  employed  shall 
not  exceed  the  designated  members  of  the  family  permitted  to  so  manu- 
facture the  articles  enumerated  in  living  rooms  or  apartments.  Surely  this 
inspection  and  permit  are  not  burdensome,  oppressive  or  an  invasion  of 
personal  liberty  or  property  rights  unnecessarily  imposed. 

The  Court  say  in  Barbier  vs.  Connelly,  113  U.  S.,  29,  "that  the  pro- 
visions requiring  certificates  from  the  health  officer,  in  some  instances, 
may  be  unnecessary,  and  the  changes  to  be  made  to  meet  the  conditions 
presented  may  be  burdensome,  but,  as  we  have  said,  this  is  a  matter  for  the 
Legislature  in  the  execution  of  its  police  power  and  not  a  violation  of 
any  substantial  right  of  the  individual."  Inspection  and  permit  features, 
strikingly  similar  to  those  under  consideration,  were  sustained  in  the  case 
of  "Soon  Hing  vs.  Crowlej^  113  U.  S.,  704. 

REVOCATION  OF  PERMITS. 

It  is  urged  that  the  rights  of  the  people  affected  by  the  provisions  of 
these  Acts  are  subject  to  the  undirected  and  uncontrolled  power  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  and  placed  at  the  risk  of  his 
incapacity,  favoritism,  caprice  or  oppression,  so  far  as  any  restraint  upon 
him  is  to  be  found  in  the  Act.  The  most  casual  reading  of  the  Acts  will 
show  that  this  is  not  so. 

Practically  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Act  of  1902  was  to  impose  upon 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  the  duty  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  the  Acts  of  1884,  1894  and  1896  without  relying  upon  inform- 
ers, as  was  provided  in  said  Acts  for  their  enforcement.  Now  then  it  is 
in  relation  to  the  provisions  of  those  Acts  that  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  arbitrary  power  was  conferred  must  be  determined. 

The  Act  of  1902  provides  that  these  permits  may  be  revoked  "at  any 
time  the  health  of  the  cummunity  or  of  those  so  employed  may  require  it." 

This  is  mandatory,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  must  revoke  them  when 
such  a  condition  in  his  judgment  prevails,  and  unless  such  a  condition  pre- 
vails he  has  no  power  of  revocation.  The  answer  to  the  question,  when 
does  such  a  condition  prevail  as  to  require  the  revocation  of  a  permit?  will 
show  that  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  do  not  give  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
arbitrary  power,  undirected  or  uncontrolled. 
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The  provisions  of  the  Acts  themselves  in  definite  terms  determine  when 
such  a  condition  prevails,  and  it  is  when  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  cloth- 
ing is  conducted  by  those  having  permits  in  violation  of  the  regulation 
provided  in  the  whole  series  of  Acts.  When  so  conducted  such  a  condition 
has  been  declared  by  the  Acts  themselves  to  be  dangerous  to  the  health  of 
the  community  and  of  the  employees  so  employed.  This  provision,  con- 
sidered in  its  proper  relation  to  all  the  other  provisions  of  the  series  of 
Acts,  simply  is  equivalent  to  the  clause,  usual  in  such  laws;  that  "a  violation 
thereof  shall  be  a  cause  for  the  revocation  of  the  permit  or  license." 

This  is  the  reasonable  construction  and  limitation  of  the  authority  for 
the  reason  that  if  these  laws  were  complied  with  and  the  health  of  the 
community  and  of  the  employees  were  in  danger,  it  must  be,  from  a  legal 
standpoint,  traceable  to  other  causes,  and  to  say  that  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  could  revoke  the  permit  for  any  cause  except  a  violation  thereof 
proves  the  fallacy  of  the  contention  that  arbitrary  power  is  conferred  upon 
him-  Roland  Park  Co.  vs.  State,  80  Md.,  451  and  453. 
Mayor  vs.  Lord,  18  Wend.,  132. 

Again,  an  arbitrary  power  can  have  no  limitations.  This  power  to  re- 
voke permits  has  its  definite  limitations,  and  hence  cannot  be  arbitrary. 

The  exercise  of  such  a  discretion,  as  to  the  violation  only,  i-annot  be 
construed  into  an  undirected,  uncontrolled  and  arbitrary  possession  of 
power  and  authority  and  being  subject  to  review  and  correction  in  a  proper 
proceeding  can  inflict  no  injury  or  burden  because  of  incapacity,  favoritism, 
or  caprice. 

The  rule  laid  down  in  the  case  of  Baltimore  vs.  Radecke,  49  ^id.,  217, 
does  not  apply  here  for  the  reason,  as  the  Court  say,  "that  the  ordinance 
there  reviewed  did  not  profess  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  construction, 
location  or  use  of  steam  engines,"  while  the  whole  series  of  facts  under  dis- 
cussion form  a  systmatic  and  complete  set  of  regulations  regarding  the 
public  health  directly  applicable  to  the  conduct,  not  prohibition,  of  the  busi- 

Neither  does  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  case  of  Yick  Wo  vs.  Hopkins, 
118  U.  S.,  368,  apply  for  the  reason  that  in  that  case  the  Court  say  that 
the  ordinance  "does  not  prescribe  a  rule  and  conditions  for  ""he  regulation 
of  or  the  use  of  property  for  laundr>'  purposes  to  which  all  similarly  situ- 
ated may  conform,"  which  rule  and  condition  for  the  regulation  of  the  use 
of  property  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  clothing,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  series  of  Acts  here  in  question  are  definite  and  ample. 

Therefore,  it  is  submitted,  that  each  and  every  one  of  the  whole  series  of 
Acts,  with  all  their  provisions  relating  to  the  regulation  of  "Workshops 
and  Factories"  in  general,  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  clothing  in 
particular,  are  clearly  within  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State 
regarding  the  public  health  and  morals,  and  the  means  employed  for  their 
enforcement,  are  confined  to  the  exercise  of  the  legal  discretion  necessary 
for  an  ffective  execution  thereof. 

The  followins?  is  the  brief  filed  by  the  attonieys  for  the  appellant 

and  also  the  brief  filed  by  the  appellee,  which  we  publish  in  full, 

so  as  to  give  the  i^eneral  public  the  benefit  of  all  the  light  possible 

on  this  class  of  legislation  : 

I. 

BRIEF  FOR  APPELLANT. 

Argument  in  Favor  of  the  Constitutionality  of  the  Anti-Sweatshop 

Law. 

The  traverser  was  indicted  in  the  Criminal  Court  of  Baltimore  City  for 
violation  of  the  Act  of  1902.   Chapter   loi.     The   indictment  contains  five 
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counts,  which  are  fully  set  out  in  the  record,  and  substantially  follow  the 
language  of  the  Statute.    To  this  indictment  and  to  each  count  thereof,  the 
traverser  demurred,  and  the  demurrer  was  sustained,  the  Court   (Ritchie, 
J.)  filing  a  written  opinion,  which  is  set  out  in  the  record. 
The  Act  in  question  is  as  follows  : 

AN  ACT  to  add  four  Additional  Sections  to  Article  27  of  the  Code  of 
Public  General  Laws,  title  "Crimes  and  Punishments,"  sub-title 
"Health,  Work-Shops  and  Factories — Sweating  System,"  as  the  same 
was  amended  by  Chapter  302,  Acts  of  1894,  and  Chapter  467,  Acts  of 
1896,  such  four  additional  sections  to  be  known  resoectively  as  Sec- 
tions 149EE,  149FF,  149GG,  and  149HH,  and  to  come  in  immediately 
after  Section  149D  of  the  Article. 

Section  i.  Be  enacted  by  the  Getteral  Assembly  of  Maryland,  That  Ar- 
ticle 27  of  the  Code  of  Public  General  Laws,  title  "Crimes  and  Punish- 
ments," sub-title  "Health — Workshops  and  Factories,  Sweating  System," 
as  the  same  was  amended  by  Chapter  302,  Acts  of  1894,  and  Chapter  467, 
Acts  of  1896,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  by  the  addition  of  four 
new  sections  to  be  added  thereto,  to  be  known  respectively  as  Sections 
149EE,  149FF,  149GG  and  149HH,  and  to  come  in  immediately  after  149D  of 
said  Article,  to  read  as  follows  : 

Sec.  149EE.  No  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house 
shall  be  used  except  by  the  immediate  members  of  the  family  living 
therein,  which  shall  be  limited  to  a  husband  and  wife,  their  children  or  the 
children  of  either,  for  the  manufacture  of  coats,  vests,  trousers,  knee-pants, 
overalls,  cloaks,  hats,  caps,  capes,  suspenders  jerseys  blouses  waists,  waist- 
band, underwear,  neckwear,  furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur  garments,  shirts, 
purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  cigarettes  or  cigars.  No  room  or  apart- 
ment in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house  shall  be  used  by  any  family  or 
part  of  family  until  a  permit  shall  first  have  been  obtained  from  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  stating  the  maximum  number  of 
persons  allowed  to  be  employed  therein.  Such  permit  shall  not  be  granted 
until  an  inspection  of  such  premises  has  been  made  by  the  inspector  or  his 
assistant  named  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  and 
such  permit  may  be  revoked  by  said  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Sta- 
tistics at  any  time  the  health  of  the  community  or  those  employed  or  living 
therein  may  require  it.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  work  in  or 
hire  or  employ  any  person  to  work  in  any  room  or  apartment  in  any  build- 
ing, rear-building  or  building  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling-house 
at  making  in  whole  or  in  part  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  section, 
without  first  obtaining  a  written  permit  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Statistics,  stating  the  maximum  number  of  persons  allowed  to  be 
employed  therein.  Such  permit  shall  not  be  granted  until  an  inspection 
of  such  premises  has  been  made  by  the  factory  inspector  or  his  assistant, 
named  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  and  such  per- 
mit may  be  revoked  by  the  said  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statis- 
tics at  any  time  the  health  of  the  community  or  of  those  so  employed  may 
require  it.  All  families,  persons,  firms  or  corporations  now  engaged  in 
such  manufacture  in  such  tenement  or  dwelling  house  or  other  building 
shall  apply  for  said  permit  on  or  before  July  i,  1902,  and  annually  there- 
after at  the  same  date.  The  said  permit  shall  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  room,  or  one  of  the  rooms  to  which  it  relates.  Every  person, 
firm  or  corporation  contracting  for  the  manufacture  of  anv  of  the  articles 
mentioned  in  this  section  or  giving  out  the  incomplete  materials  from 
which  they,  or  any  of  them,  are  to  be  made,  or  to  be  wholly  or  partially 
finished,  or  employing  persons  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house  or  other 
building  to  make,  wholly  or  partly  finish,   the  articles  mentioned   in  this 
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section,  shall  keep  a  written  register  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
persons  to  whom  such  work  is  given  to  be  made  or  with  whom  they  may 
have  contracted  to  do  the  same.  Such  register  shall  be  produced  for  in- 
spection and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  furnished  on  demand  made  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  or  one  of  his  deputies. 

Sec.  149FF.  That  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  or  his 
assistant  or  any  inspector  shall  have  authority  to  enter  any  room  in  any 
tenement  or  dwelling  house,  work-shop,  manufacturing  establishment,  mill, 
factory',  or  place  where  any  goods  are  manufactured,  for  the  purpose  of 
inspection.  The  person,  firm  or  corporation  owning  or  controlling  or 
managing  such  places  shall  furnish  access  to  and  information  in  regard  to 
such  places  to  the  said  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  or  his 
deputies  at  any  and  all  reasonable  times,  while  work  is  being  carried  on. 

Sec.  149GG.  That  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  shall 
appoint  two  deputies,  or  assistants,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  such 
inspections  of  the  tenements,  dwelling  house,  factories,  work-shops,  mills 
and  such  other  places  as  he  may  designate,  and  to  do' such  other  work  as 
the  said  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  shall  designate. 

Sec.  149HH.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  who  shall  in  any  manner 
violate  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sections  numbered,  respectively, 
149EE,  149FF,  149GG,  or  who  shall  refuse  to  give  such  information  and  access 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  or  his  deputies  or  secure 
such  permit  as  provided,  shall  upon  conviction  in  any  Court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction  be  fined  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  one  year, 
or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  such  fines  to  be  collected  as  all  fines 
are  collected  by  law. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  As'sembly  of  Maryland,  That  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  from  the  date  of  its  passage. 

Approved  March  27,  1902. 

The  portion  of  the  law  which  seems  to  give  the  most  difficulty  is  as 
follows : 

''Section  149EE.  No  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling 
house  shall  be  used  except  by  the  immediate  members  of  the  family  living 
therein,  which  shall  be  limited  to  a  husband  and  wife,  their  children  or  the 
children  of  either,  for  the  manufacture  of  coats,  vests,  trousers,  knee-pants, 
overalls,  cloaks,  hats,  caps,  suspenders,  jerseys,  blouses,  waists,  waist-bands, 
underwear,  neckwear,  furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur  garments,  shirts,  purses, 
feathers,  artificial  flowers,  cigarettes  or  cigars.  No  room  or  apartment  in 
any  tenement  or  dwelling  house  shall  be  used  by  any  family  or  part  of 
family  until  a  permit  shall  first  have  been  obtained  from  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  stating  the  maximum  number  of  persons 
allowed  to  be  emploj^ed  therein.  Such  permit  shall  not  be  granted  until  an 
inspection  of  such  premises  has  been  made  by  the  inspector  or  his  assist- 
ant named  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  and  such 
permit  may  be  revoked  by  said  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statis- 
tics at  any  time  the  health  of  the  community  or  those  emploj^ed  or  living 
therein  may  require  it.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  work  in  or 
hire  or  employ  any  person  to  work  in  an\'  room  or  apartment  in  any  build- 
ing, rear  building  or  building  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house, 
at  making  in  whole  or  in  part  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  sec- 
tion, without  first  obtaining  a  written  permit  from  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  stating  the  maximum  number  of  persons 
allowed  to  be  employed  therein." 
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Under  this  provision  the  following  things  are  apparent: 

First.  That  no  room  or  apartment  in  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house 
can  be  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  except  by  the  members  of  the 
immediate  family  residing  therein. 

Scco)id.  That  no  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house 
shall  be  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  by  persons  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  immediate  fam,ily  residing  therein. 

Third.  That  when  rooms  or  apartments  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling 
house  are  used  by  the  members  of  the  immediate  family  residing  therein 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  such  persons  must  first  obtain  a  permit,  as 
provided  in  the  body  of  the  Act. 

Fourth.  That  any  person  can  manufacture  the  articles  mentioned  in  the 
Act  in  any  place  other  than  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  provided  such 
person  first  obtains  a  permit  to  carry  on  such  manufacturing  establishment. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  purpose  of  the  statute  is  not  to  prohibit 
the  manufacture  of  the  articles  named  in  the  Act,  but  simply  aims  to 
regulate  the  conditions  under  which  the  articles  are  to  be  manufactured. 

It  has  been  sugge'sted  by  the  Court  that  under  the  above  provision  each 
person  or  individual  who  desires  to  work  at  making,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  Act,  would  be  compelled  to  get  a  per- 
mit before  going  to  work. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Act  is  not  capable  of  such  a  construction,  inasmuch 
as  the  object  of  compelling  a  permit  to  be  obtained  before  manufacturing 
any  of  the  articles  mentioned  may  be  carried  on.  is  to  allow  the  inspector  to 
examine  the  rooms  or  apartment  in  which  the  manufacturing  is  to  be  car- 
ried on.  in  order  that  he  may  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  law,  in  force 
before  the  passage  of  the  Act,  now  under  consideration,  are  being  com- 
plied with.  That  this  is  the  evident  intention  maj'  be  gathered  from  the 
following  provisions  of  the  section  now  under  consideration:  "No  per- 
son, firm  or  corporation  shall  work  in  or  hire  or  employ  any  person  to 
work  in  any  room  or  apartment  in  any  building,  rear  building  or  building 
in  the  rear  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  at  making  in  whole  or  in  part 
any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  section  without  first  obtaining  a 
written  permit  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics, 
stating  the  iiiaximuin  number  of  persons  allozved  to  he  employed  therein." 
And  also  the  following  clauses,  "no  rom  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or 
dwelling  house  shall  be  used  by  any  family  or  part  of  family  until  a  per- 
mit shall  first  have  been  obtained  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Indus- 
trial Statistics.  stati>ig  the  maximum  number  of  persons  aUozced  to  be  em- 
ployed therein." 

The  section  further  provides  that  "such  permit  shall  not  be  granted 
until  an  inspection  of  such  premises  has  been  made  by  the  Factory  In- 
spector, or  his  assistant,"  etc.  "And  such  permit  may  be  revoked  by  the 
said  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  at  any  time  the  health  of 
the  community  or  of  those  so  employed  or  living  therein  may  require  it." 

We  respectfully  submit  that  this  conclusively  shows  that  the  clear  in- 
tention of  the  law  is  to  require  the  person  who  is  carrying  on  the  manu- 
facturing establishment,  and  not  the  individuals  who  work  for  him,  to 
obtain  the  permit,  so  that  someone  in  authority  may  enforce  the  law  re- 
quiring the  manufacture  of  the  articles  named  to  be  done  under  sanitary 
conditions.  There  could  be  no  object  in  requiring  the  individual  workman 
to  obtain  the  permit,  inasmuch  as  not  having  any  control  over  the  sani- 
tary conditions  of  the  place,  in  which  he  is  to  be  employed,  the  withhold- 
ing of  a  permit  from  him  would  not  only  be  without  purpose,  but  would 
work  a  serious  hardship  upon  him.  in  depriving  him  of  the  means  of  a 
livelihood,  without  any  power  to  remedy  the  evil.  This  would  be  an  un- 
reasonable con.struction  of  law,  to  which  the  Court  will  not  resort,  when  a 
reasonable  construction  of  the  law.  as  given  above,  manifestly  shows  the 
purpose  for  which  the  law  was  enacted. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  call  the  Court's  attention  to  the  well  established 
principle,  that  where  a  statute  is  capable  of  a  reasonable  and  an  unreason- 
able construction,  then  the  statute  must  stand,  if  the  reasonable  construc- 
tion tends  to  accomplish  the  evident  intention  of  the  Legislature. 

II. 

It  has  further  been  suggested  that  the  classification  of  the  articles  men- 
tioned in  the  Act  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  work  a  hardship  upon  persons 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  of  said  articles,  when  the  evident 
intention  of  the  Legislature  was  not  to  reach  such  persons,  as  for  ex- 
ample, dressmakers  and  milliners. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Act  is  not  capable  of  such  a  construction,  for  the 
following  reasons  : 

The  articles  mentioned  are  such  as  are  invariably  manufactured  in  fac- 
tories or  workshops  in  large  quantities.  If  "dressmakers"  had  been  in- 
cluded, then  the  words  "'dresses"  and  "skirts"  would  have  been  included 
in  the  classification,  whereas  the  only  article  suggesting  dressmakers  is 
"waists." 

Now  as  a  matter  of  fact,  "dressmakers"  do  not  carry  on  the  regular  busi- 
ness of  making  "waists,"  but  those  articles  are  invariably  manufactured  in 
quantities  in  factories  and  workshops. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  there  are  no  instances  where  "dress- 
makers" make  "waists"  only. 

They  sometimes  make  "waists"  as  a  part  of  the  dress  which  they  are 
making  up.  The  word  "dressmaker"  means  one  who  makes  dresses,  and 
if  "dressmakers"  were  intended  to  be  reached  by  the  Act,  "dresses"  would 
have  been  included  in  the  classification.  Only  a  forced  construction  of  the 
law  could  possibly  include  "dressmakers." 

^lilliners  are  evidently  not  included  in  the  classification  for  the  reason 
that  the  Act  has  reference  only  to  the  manufacture  of  hats  and  not  to 
the  trimming  of  hats. 

Milliners  only  trim  hats,  they  do  not  manufacture  them.  All  hats  and 
caps  are  made  in  factories,  sweatshops  and  workshops,  and  not  in  milli- 
nery establishments. 

Therefore,  the  Act  is  not  intended  to  prevent  persons  from  trimming 
hats  in  their  homes,  but  simply  to  regulate  the  conditions  under  which  hats 
and  caps  may  be  manufactured. 

III. 

The  evident  intent  of  the  Act  of  1902.  now  under  consideration,  is 
clearly  seen  when  the  previous  legislation  upon  this  same  general  subject 
is  considered. 

The  following  points  are  noted  after  a  careful  examination  of  this  leg- 
islation : 

First.  (Sec.  148.)  All  factories,  manufacturing  establishments  or  work- 
shops are  to  be  kept  clean  and  shall  not  be  ovcrcrozi'dcd.  (Act  of  1884, 
Chapter  265.) 

Second.  (Sec.  149.)  A.ny  person,  firm  or  corporation  managing  or  con- 
ducting any  factory,  manufacturing  establishment  or  workshop  are  to  be 
punished  if  they  violate  the  provisions  of  Section  148.     (Ibid.) 

This  clearly  shows  that  the  person  carrying  on  the  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment is  intended  to  be  reached  by  the  law. 

Third.  .(See.  149A.)  That  any  individual  or  body  corporate  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  articles  whereby  disease  may  be  transmitted  arc 
liable  to  punishment,  if  they  allow  such  articles  to  be  manufactured  in  a 
place  or  under  circumstances  involving  danger  to  the  public  health.  (Act 
of  1896.  Chapter  467.) 
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This  again  shows  that  the  person  carrying  on  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment is  the  person  intended  to  be  reached.  This  is  also  evident,  be- 
cause such  person  alone  has  control  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
articles  are  to  be  manufactured,  and  he  alone  can  remedy  the  evil.  The 
individual  who  works  for  the  manufacturer  cannot  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide the  place  where  the  articles  are  to  be  manufactured,  nor  can  he  be  re- 
quired to  see  that  the  place  is  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

Fourth.  (149c.)  It  is  still  further  evident  that  the  law  intended  to 
regulate  the  conditions  under  which  the  manufacturing  process  is  to  be 
carried  on,  inasmuch  as  Section  149c  defines  the  conditions  which  are  to 
be  deemed  as  involving  danger  to  the  public  health.  (Act  of  1894,  Chap- 
ter 302.) 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  entire  scheme  of  this  legislation,  of  which 
the  Act  of  1902  is  unquestionably  intended  to  be  an  important  part,  aims 
at  regulating  the  conditions  under  which  the  manufacture  of  certain  ar- 
ticles, regularly  manufactured  in  factories  and  workshops,  are  to  be 
manufactured. 

And  it  enforces  a  compliance  with  the  law  by  holding  the  person  who 
conducts  the  establishment  responsible,  and  compels  him  to  get  a  permit 
from  the  proper  authorities  before  he  can  conduct  such  an  establishment, 
and  said  permit  must  state  the  maximum  number  of  persons  whom  he 
can  employ  to  work  in  such  establishment,  which  is  determined  by  the 
inspector,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  149c.  (Chapter 
302,  Act  of  1894.) 

The  principles  of  law  applicable  to  the  questions  before  the  Court  have 
been  repeatedly  considered  and  settled  by  this  Court,  and  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  cite  other  than  Maryland  decisions  in  the  consideration  of  the 
present  case. 

These  principles,  now  well  established,  are : 

The  constitutional  limitations  which  declare  that  no  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  his  property  or  liberty  without  due  process  of  law,  have  never 
been  construed  as  being  "incompatible  with  the  principle — equally  vital, 
because  essential  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  society — that  all  property  in 
this  country  is  held  under  the  implied  obligation  that  the  owner's  use 
of  it  shall  not  be  injurious  to  the  community.  *  *  *  The  exercise  of 
the  police  power  by  the  destruction  of  property  which  is  itself  a  public 
nuisance,  or  the  prohibition  of  its  use  in  a  particular  way,  whereby  its 
value  becomes  depreciated,  is  very  different  from  taking  property  for 
public  use  or  from  depriving  a  person  of  his  property  without  due  process 
of  law." 

State  vs.  Broadbelt,  89  Md.,  565,  578-9. 

Whilst  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  police  power  cannot  be  put  for- 
ward as  an  excuse  for  oppressive  and  unjust  legislation,  it  may,  most 
certainly,  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  public  health, 
safety  or  morals,  or  the  abatement  of  public  nuisances ;  and  a  large  dis- 
cretion "is  necessarily  vested  in  the  Legislature  to  determine  not  only 
what  the  interests  of  the  public  require,  but  what  measures  are  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  such  interests."  (Lawton  vs.  Steele,  152  U.  S.,  133.) 
As  observed  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  in  Commonwealth  vs.  Alger  7,  Cush. 
84:  "Every  holder  of  property,  however  absolute  and  unqualified  may  be" 
his  title,  holds  it  under  the  implied  liability  that  his  use  of  it  may  be  so 
regulated  that  it  shall  not  be  injurious  to  the  equal  enjoj'ment  of  others 
having  an  equal  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  property,  nor  injurious  to 
the  rights  of  the  community.  *  *  *  Rights  of  property,  like  all  other 
social  and  conventional  rights,  are  subject  to  such  reasonable  limitations 
in  their  enjoyment  as  will  prevent  them  from  being  injurious,  and  to  such 
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reasonable  restraints  and  regulations  established  by  law,  as  the  Legisla- 
ture, under  the  governing  and  controlling  power  vested  in  them  by  the 
Constitution,  may  think  necessary  and  expedient."  "This  power  legiti- 
matel}'  exercised,  can  neither  be  limited  by  contract  nor  bartered  away  by 
legislation." 

Holden  vs.  Kardy,  169  U.  S.,  366. 
State  vs.  Broadbelt,  89  Md.,  565,  584-5. 

"It  is  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  that  quarantine  laws,  which  not  only 
interfere  with  private  rights,  but  w'ith  the  liberty  of  persons,  are  passed ; 
and  also,  laws  which  provide  for  the  destruction  of  infected  clothing  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases." 

Deems  vs.  -M.  &  C.  C.  of  Balto.,  80  Md.,  175. 

"It  is  fully  sustained  by  the  decisions  in  this  Court  that  the  State  has 
power  to  pass  such  laws  as  are  necessary  to  protect  the  health,  morals  or 
peace  of  society ;  and  where  the  summary  seizure,  or  even  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  offending  thing  is  necessary  for  the  public  safety,  may  au- 
thorize that  to  be  done,  and  such  laws  are  not  incompatible  with  those 
constitutional  limitations,  which  declare  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived 
of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law." 

Police  Commissioners  vs.  Wagner,  93  ^Id.,  182,  191. 

In  the  light  of  these  principles  it  is  evident  that  the  Act  must  be  held 
to  be  constitutional,  unless : 

1.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  safety 
or  morals. 

2.  It  is  oppressive  and  unjust  legislation,  and  deprives  the  citizen  of  his 
property  wthout  due  process  of  law. 

Let  us  consider  whether  the  Act  is  obnoxious  to  either  of  these  ob- 
jections. 

1.  Is  the  Act  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  safety 
or  morals  ? 

The  burden  of  showing  that  the  Act  is  not  necessarj-  for  the  public  wel- 
fare, is  upon  the  appellee. 

It  s  not  necessary  to  cite  authority  in  support  of  the  proposition  that 
laws  are  presumed  to  be  intended  to  subserve  some  useful  and  wholesome 
public  purpose.  The  Legislature  must  be  presumed  to  have  considered  the 
Act  necessary  and  proper  preventive  or  remedial  legislation.  If  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Act  is  not  the  protection  of  the  public,  then  the  appellee  must 
show  that  to  be  the  case. 

But  the  appellee  does  not  pretend  that  the  Act  is  purposeless  or  is  not 
intended  to  protect  the  public  health,  safety,  or  morals.  His  main  re- 
liance is  upon  the  other  objection,  /.  e. — 

2.  It  is  oppressive  and  unjust  legislation  and  deprives  the  citizen  of 
his  propert}'  without  due  process  of  law. 

The  chief  objections  under  this  head  are  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Lower  Court  (Ritchie,  J.)     These  are: 

(0)  "The  Act  applies  to  every  home  in  the  State,  and  to  every  room 
in  each  home.  It  applies  to  every  room  no  matter  what  its  conditions  or 
relation  to  other  parts  01  the  house." 
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It  is  respectfull}-  submitted,  that,  far  from  being  an  objection,  this  is  a 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  constitutionahty  of  the  Act.  It  at  once 
removes  the  objection  so  frequently  urged  against  legislation  of  this  char- 
acter, that  it  is  "class  legislation."  and  deprives  the  citizen  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  law.  The  Act  is  universal  in  its  operation  and  is  designed 
to  protect  the  homes  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  State  without  distinction. 

In  this  respect  the  Act  differs  from  the  one  under  consideration  in  the 
case  of  In  re  Jacobs.  98  N.  Y.,  98,  which  is  relied  upon  by  the  appellee. 

{b)  "It  interferes  with  the  right  to  pursue  any  lawful  occupation,  not 
injurious  to  others,  in  one's  own  home. 

This  is  not  a  fair  statement  of  the  provisions  or  the  purpose  of  the 
Act.  It  assumes  that  the  manufacture  in  homes  of  the  various  articles 
enumerated  in  the  Act  is  harmless  to  the  family  or  the  community  under 
any  circumstances,  and  should,  therefore,  not  be  interfered  with.  It  begs 
the  question.  It  is  respectfully  contended  by  the  State  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  various  articles  enumerated,  when  carried  on  in  homes,  is 
attended  with  great  peril  to  the  family  and  community,  and  demands 
reasonable  regulation  by  the  State.  This  is  all  the  Act  seeks  to  do.  It 
nowhere  prohibits,  but  merely  regulates. 

(c)  "The  manufacture  of  wearing  apparel  is  one  of  the  most  common, 
useful  and  necessary  occupations  known  to  the  people." 

It  might  be  answered  to  this,  that  milk  is  a  most  useful  and  wholesome, 
indeed,  indispensable  article  of  food,  and  yet  it  was  held  in  the  Deems  case, 
that  milk  might  be  confiscated  and  destroyed  by  the  State  if  it  did  not 
come  up  to  a  required  standard  of  purity  and  wholesomcness. 

{d)  "The  arbitrary  power  conferred  upon  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  to 
give  or  withhold  the  necessary  permit.  *  *  *  So  far  as  any  restraint  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Act,  he  gives  or  refuses  the  permit  as  he  pleases." 

This  is  the  main  objection  urged  against  the  Act.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  Act  was  aimed  at  the  so-called  "sweat-shop"  evil,  which 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  serious  menace  to  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity, 'as  well  as  demoralizing  to  the  family.  The  learned  Judge 
below  says  upon  this  point :  "If  common  report  be  true,  the  general 
conditions  of  the  sweat-shops  are  a  serious  menace  to  the  public  health, 
and  there  is  urgent  need  for  appropriate  legislation  for  their  correc- 
tion. But  in  order  to  reach  the  unsanitary  conditions  of  the  sweat-shop, 
how  can  it  be  necessary  or  reasonable  to  subject  to  the  same  regulation 
places  which  are  not  sweat-shops?  Or  why  subject  to  burdensome  re- 
strictions every  piece  of  dwelling  property,  and  every  home  and  family  in 
the  State?" 

It  is,  therefore,  conceded  that  the  general  conditions  of  the  "sweat- 
shops are  a  menace  to  the  public  health,  and  that  there  is  urgent  need  for 
appropriate  legislation  for  their  correction."  The  main  objections,  there- 
fore, urged  by  the  Judge  below  in  his  opinion,  are: 

First.  That  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  has  arbitrary  powers  to  give  or 
withhold  the  necessary  permit. 

Second.  That  the  Act  "subjects  to  burdensome  restrictions  every  piece 
of  dwelling  property  and  every  home  and  family  in  the  State." 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  second  objection.  At  most  it  is  merely 
theoretical  or  imaginary  The  Act  no  more  subjects  the  home  of  the 
citizen  to  burdensome  restrictions  than  does  any  other  health  regula- 
tion.    It  is  only  those  homes  where  the  manufacture  of  the  specified  ar- 
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tides  is  carried  on  that  are  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  Act.  If  no 
manufacturing  enterprise  is  carried  on  in  the  home,  it  is  not  subject  to 
-any  provision  of  the  law.  If  the  manufacture  of  any  of  the  specified  arti- 
cles is  carried  on  in  any  home,  then  the  dwelling  is  subject  to  inspection 
by  the  Qhief  of  the  Bureau,  who  is  then  to  determine  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  persons  allowed  to  be  employed  therein.  It  is,  therefore,  evident 
that  not  every  Iiome  in  the  State  is  subject  to  the  restrictions  mentioned, 
l)ut  only  those  homes  where  manufacturing  enterprises  are  carried  on. 

As  to  the  first  objection,  that  the  Act  confers  arbitrary  powers  upon  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau,  it  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  Act  forms  a  part 
of  the  previous  legislation  in  this  State  upon  the  same  general  subject, 
which  is  referred  to  in  this  argument,  and  that  when  all  of  these  pro- 
visions of  the  law  are  taken  together,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  must  exercise  his  powder  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  whole  law  upon  this  subject.  This  will  be  more  fully  discussed 
hereafter.  Even  if  the  Act  under  discussion  should  be  taken  to  stand  by 
itself,  there  are  ample  precedents  to  sustain  the  power  conferred  by  the 
Act  upon  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau.  The  fact  that  the  Act  does  not  define 
"in  what  respects  and  to  what  extent"  the  inspection  is  to  be  made,  show- 
that  it  was  intended  to  form  a  part  of  the  previous  and  existing  legislation 
upon  the  subject  of  Factories,  &c.,  w-hich  defines  the  conditions  which  are 
to  be  considered  dangerous  to  the  public  health.  It  does  not  require  a 
sanitary  expert  to  determine  w'hether  these  conditions  exist.  Any  person 
of  ordinary  intelligence  can  determine  whether  a  place  is  dangrous  to  pub- 
lic health,  as  defined  by  the  Acts  of  1894  and  1896. 

In  Commonwealth  vs.  Hubley,  172  Mass.,  58,  an  ordinance  forbidding 
the  business  of  dealing  in  rags  in  any  building  within  a  radius  of  two 
miles  from  a  certain  point  in  the  city,  unless  the  dealer  was  duly  licensed 
by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  was  held  to  be  valid,  although  the  Board  w^as 
given  unlimited  discretion  to  grant  or  withhold  the  license. 

In  City  vs.  Joyce,  166  Mass.,  83.  a  statute  forbidding  the  erection,  occu- 
pation or  use  of  any  building  for  a  stable  for  more  than  four  horses, 
unless  first  licensed  so  to  do  by  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City,  was  held 
constitutional,  although  no  provisions  were  made  for  compensation,  and  no 
right  of  appeal  was  given.  In  this  case  the  Board  of  Health  apparently 
has  arbitrary  powers  to  grant  or  withhold  the  license. 

In  the  case  of  People  vs.  Warden,  144  N.  Y.,  529,  where  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Act  providing  for  the  examination  and  registration  of 
plumbers  was  assailed,  the  Court  (page  539)  says :  "Nor  is  the  constitu- 
tionality of  an  Act  to  be  determined  by  the  manner  in  which  its  provis- 
ions may  be  carried  out  by  those  upon  whom  devolves  the  duty  of  acting 
as  examiners.  If  they  act  unfairly  or  oppressively,  as  alleged  by  the  relator 
in  his  petition,  that  is,  conduct  which  may  call  for  a  remedy  against  the 
persons  who  compose  the  Board ;  but  it  does  not  furnish  ground  for  as- 
sailing the  validity  of  the  statute." 

In  the  case  of  the  State  vs.  Wagner,  yj  Minn..  483.  the  Court  (page 
494)  says :  "In  the  course  of  argument,  relator's  counsel  have  attacked  the 
wisdom  of  this  legislation,  and  have  attempted  to  point  out  wherein  the  law 
has  imposed  onerous  duties  and  obligations  upon  those  who  come  w-ithin 
its  terms.  But,  if  this  law  is  open  to  these  criticisms,  the  remedy  is  with 
the  people.  The  expediency  of  this  enactment,  and  the  propriety  and  wis- 
dom of  such  of  its  sections,  in  which  details  are  prescribed,  are  matters 
strictly  within  the  legislative  power.  If  the  Act  is  inexpedient  and  unw^ise, 
or  if  such  of  its  requirements  are  too  exacting,  the  appeal  should  be  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  not  to  the  Courts." 

And  further,  on  page  501,  the  Court  says:  "It  is  further  contended  that 
in  this  statute  there  is  a  delegation  of  legislative  authority,  in  open  defiance 
of  the  provisions  of  our  State  Constitution.     This  is  predicated  upon  the 
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provision  thai  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  may  fix  the 
amount  of  the  hond  arbitrarily,  and  upon  the  assertion  that  they  may  ca- 
priciously accept  a  straw  bond  in  one  case  and  refuse  the  best  possible 
bond  in  another  case.  It  is  true  that  the  amount  of  the  bond  and  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  surety  are  to  be  determined  by  the  Commission,  but  the 
presumption  is  that  this  will  be  done  in  a  proper  and  just  manner,  not  as 
counsel  would  seem  to  contend.  Fixing  the  amount  of  such  a  bond,  and 
the  requirements  as  to  sureties,  are  purely  administrative  duties.  It  is 
necessary  to  lodge  discretion  somewhere,  as  manifestly  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable in  the  statute  to  prescribe  the  amount  of  bond  for  each  of  the 
numberless  cases  which  arise.  The  possibility  that  the  Commissioners  may 
not  .always  act  justly  is  not  an  objection  to  the  statute.  (Cooley,  Const. 
Lim.  197.)  Laws  containing  provisions  of  this  nature  are  very  common 
in  Jiis  State,  as  well  as  in  other  jurisdictions,  and  need  not  be  specified,  nor 
need  attention  be  directed  to  decisions  elsewhere  upholding  them  ;  for  the 
subject  involved  is  discussed  and  disposed  of  in  Slate  vs.  Chicago,  M.  & 
St.  P.  Ry.  Co.,  38  Minn.,  281,  27,  N.  W.,  782." 

The  Act  under  discussion  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  ef- 
fective the  previous  legislation  in  Maryland  regulating  the  conditions 
under  which  certain  classes  of  articles  are  manufactured. 

The  object  sought  to  be  accomplished  is  the  prevention  of  disease  in 
various  forms,  due  to  unsanitary  conditions  in  the  workshop,  whether  the 
shop  is  in  the  home  or  in  a  manufacturing  establishment.  These  unsani- 
tary conditions  are  brought  about  mainly  by  overcrowding  the  rooms  in 
which  work  is  carried  on,  inevitably  causing  the  atmosphere  to  become 
foul  and  unwholesome.  This  is  especially  harmful  to  the  occupants  of 
the  rooms  in  the  dwelling  house,  where  these  conditions  exist,  because  the 
rooms  are  occupied  during  the  day  by  the  workers,  and  during  the  night 
by  those  who  use  the  rooms  for  living  purposes.  If  disease  is  already 
in  the  home,  those  who  go  there  to  work  subject  themselves  to  its  perils 
and  run  the  risk  of  carrying  it  to  their  own  homes  and  out  into  the  com- 
munity at  large.  If  disease  is  not  already  in  the  home,  those  who  go 
there  to  w^ork  are  very  apt  to  carry  into  it  disease  germs  from  their  own 
homes.  In  addition  to  these  dangers,  there  is  another.  The  articles  of 
manufacture  mentioned  in  this  Act  are  such  as  are  known  to  transmit 
disease  germs  of  various  kinds,  being  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  coming 
directly  in  contact  with  the  human  body.  If  disease  is  m  the  workshop, 
the  articles  of  manufacture  are  likely  to  become  infected.  This  is  a  real 
source  of  danger,  it  being  a  well  known  fact  that  tuberculosis  finds  an 
abnormal  proportion  of  its  victims  among  the  w^orkers  in  sweatshops.  It 
is  manifest  that  the  State  must  do  something  for  the  protection  of  its 
citizens  under  these  circumstances.  The  State  is  certainly  not  powerless. 
It  possesses  what  Blackstone  calls  the  power  of  "public  police  and 
economy,"  "by  wdiich  the  internal  regulation  and  good  order  of  the  State 
is  secured,  and  individual  citizens,  like  the  members  of  a  well  ordered 
family,  arc  made  to  conform  their  conduct  to  the  rules  of  propriety,  good 
neighborhood  and  good  manners."  (Com.  vs.  Vrooman,  164  Pa.,  315,  etc.) 
It  is  a  power  inherent  in  all  forms  of  government,  and  its  limitations  are 
found  in  the  situation  and  necessities  of  the  State,  and  these  must  be 
judged  of  in  the  first  instance  by  the  government  itself. 

"It  corresponds  to  the  right  of  self  preservation  in  the  individual.  When 
the  dangers  that  threaten  the  State  come  from  without,  the  right  of  self 
preservation  is  exercised  in  gathering  armies  and  the  means  of  public  de- 
fence. When  the  dangers  arise  within  the  State,  self  preservation  re- 
quires their  suppression.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  exercise  of  the 
police  power,  which  deals  with  all  forms  of  disorder,  and  provides  for  the 
public  welfare,  and  the  protection  of  citizens  against  the  violence  and 
the  fraudulent  conduct  of  each  other.     *     *     *     The  police  power  must 
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necessarily   enlarge   its   range   as   business   expands  and   society   develops. 
The  proper  office  of  statutes  is  to  remedy  the  defects  and  modify  the  opera- 
tion of  common  law  rules  to  meet  changed  conditions  m  society  and  in- 
creased volume  and  improved  methods  in  business." 
Com.  vs.  Vrooman,  164  Pa.,  316-317. 

The  necessity  for  legislation  of  this  character  has  been  recognized  in 
other  States,  and  laws  similar  to  the  Act  under  discussion  have  been 
passed.  Indeed,  in  a  few  States  almost  identical  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted to  meet  similar  conditions.  The  following  States  have  laws  similar 
to  the  Act  under  discussion : 

Illinois— Acts  of  1893.  page  99 

Massachusetts— Act  of  1898,  chapter  150,  section  44- 
New  Jersey— Acts  of  1893,  chapter  216. 
New  York— Acts  of  1893,  chapter  661. 
Pennsylvania— Act  of  1897,  Act  No.  37- 
Indiana— Act  of  1899,  Act  142,  section  14- 
Missouri— Act  of  1899,  Act  273. 
Connecticut— Act  of  1899,  chapter  I99- 
Michigan— Act  of  1899-  No.  233.  section  19. 
Michigan— Act  of  1901.  No.  113-  section  17- 
Ohio— Act  of  1896,  page  317.  section  i. 
Wisconsin— Act  of  1899.  chapter  232. 

Thr  Act  regulates  only  places  wlierc  manufacturing  on  a  commercial 
scIletsca^^-rlefoVL^^  his  no  applMon  to  the  non-manufacturrng  home, 
or  small  traders,  such  as  milliners,  seamstresses  and  tailors. 

It  is  objected  to  the  Act  that  it  "applies  to  every  home  in  the  State,  and 
to  ever?  room  in  each  home.  It  is  not  confined  to  such  rooms  as  may  be 
used  as  workshops  or  to  such  as  may  otherwise  be  used  for  eating  or 
sTeeoin-  purposes  or  which  may  be  occupied  by  sick  or  diseased  persons, 
app  fes  to  ever^^  room,  no  matter  what  its  conditions  or  relation  to  other 
narts  of  the  house."  The  Court  also  urges  the  regidation  imposed  upon 
"small  tailors  milliners,  seamstresses  throughout  the  State,  who  also  work 
aHheir  falling  at  their  homes."  as  making  the  Act  unreasonably  oppres- 

'' But  by  looking  closely  at  the  Act.  it  is  evident  that,  not  only  did  the 
Le^slature  not  intend  such  an  invasion  of  innocent  homes,  as  contended 
but   It  were   next  to   impossible  to   extend   its   language   to   embrace   such 

^  The  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  a  seamstress  in  the  home  is  dearly 
not  intended  by  the  Act.  nor  can  we  see  that  it  is.  so  to  speak,  accidentally 
or  inadvertantly  embraced.  1  •  ,    •     ^„ 

The  Act  has  in  view  the  prevention  of  a  definite  operation  which  is  de- 
fined bv  the  use  of  the  English  word  "manufacture." 

"No  'room,  or  apartment,  etc.  *  *  *  shall  be  used.  etc.  *  *  *  for  the  manu- 
facture of  coats,  vests,  etc." 

"All  families,  persons,  firms  or  corporations,  now  engaged  in  such  manu- 
facture, in  such  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  etc." 

"Every  person,  firm,  or  corporation  contracting  for  the  manufacture  of 
any  of  the  articles  mentioned,  etc." 

"The  Chief  of  Bureau,  etc.  *  *  *  shall  have  authority  to  enter  any  room 
in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  workshop,  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, mill,  factory,  or  any  place  zvhcrc  goods  are  manufactured,  etc." 

The  preamble  of  the  Act  shows  that  it  applies  to  "workshops."  "factories" 
and  the  "sweating  system." 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Act,  by  its  very  terms,  is  Hmited  to  opera- 
ions  which  are  on  the  scale  of  manufacture,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  or- 
dinary household  occupations  of  domestics.  To  dignify  the  making  of  a 
waist  by  a  housemaid  for  the  personal  use  of  her  mistress  as  "manufac- 
turing,'' is  to  violate  the  intent  of  the  Act  as  much  as  it  violates  the  com- 
monly accepted  use  of  an  English  word. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  "manufacture"  contemplated  is  mak- 
ing goods  as  a  business,  or  for  sale,  and  in  the  course  of  trade.  The  scale 
upon  which  operations  are  caried  on  is  indicative  of  whether  the  opera- 
tions are  manufacturing  or  not. 

Mohr  vs.  Elevator  Co.,  40  Minn.,  343,  346. 
People  vs.  Dry  Dock  Co.,  63  How.  Pr.,  451.    ' 

Many  Acts  deal  with  "manufactures,"  "manufacturing  companies,"  and 
other  phases  of  manufacture;  yet  no  one,  for  instance,  would  construe  a 
tax  upon  the  business  of  manufacturing  certain  commodities,  as  apply- 
ing to  an  isolated  or  occasional  "making  by  hand"  of  an  article  for  the 
personal  use  of  one's  self  or  one's  employer.  Nor  could  it  be  contended 
that  a  housewife  would  have  to  obtain  a  manufacturer's  license  (if  such 
were  required),  to  enable  her  sewing  maid  to  make  a  dress  for  her  own 
wear.  Nor  would  my  selling  my  own  horse,  or  several  of  them,  be  a 
violation  of  the  "Horse  Traders'  License."  Nor  if  I  sold  a  friend  my 
watch  on  the  street  or  in  my  home,  would  I  violate  the  Peddlers'  or 
Traders'  License  Law.  Such  laws,  like  the  one  under  consideration,  aim 
at  a  recognized  business  or  trade,  and  not  to  isolated  instances  of  personal 
transactions.  When  such  transactions  in  the  home  take  on  the  character 
of  general  operations  for  trade  and  the  employment  of  hands,  then  it  is 
right  that  the  Act  should  apply.  The  home  is  no  longer  a  home,  but  a 
factory,  in  which  the  workmen  live  and  sleep,  as  well  as  work. 

There  can  be  no  possible  invasion  of  the  non-manufacturing  home  under 
this  statute.  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  such  a  remote  application.  The 
statute  only  applies  to  manufacturing  the  articles  in  question,  and  the 
Court  is  to  determine  what  such  manufacture  means.  The  statute  being 
now  under  interpretation  the  Court  will  limit  its  extension  to  what  it  ob- 
viously intends. 

The  definition  and  limitation  of  the  word  manufacture  is,  in  this  connec- 
tion, for  this  Court.  And  it  will  be  limited  to  its  ordinary  sense.  While 
the  word  originaly  meant,  from  its  Latin  derivation,  anything  made  by 
hand,   {mantif actum),  yet  its  modern  sense  is  not  this  literal  one. 

Lawrence  vs.  Allen,  7  How.  U.  S.,  794. 
Carlin  vs.  Assurance  Co.,  59  U.  S.,  525. 
Schriefer  vs.  Wood.  5  Blatch,  215. 

In  State  vs.  Johnson,  20  Mont.,  367.  the  Court  said : 

"No  doubt,  .speaking  in  the  broadest  sense,  a  'manufacturer"  is  one  who 
makes  or  fabricates  anything  for  use,  and  that  within  the  literal  definition 
of  'manufacturer'  would  come  a  tailor,  who  works  cloth  into  suits  for 
wear.  So,  too,  a  seamstress  would  be  brought  within  such  a  definition,  for 
she  makes  handkerchiefs  from  linen ;  and  the  carpenter,  who  takes  raw 
lumber  and  prepares  it  for  building  a  house,  and  a  milliner,  who  makes  and 
sells  bonnets ;  and  a  blacksmith,  who  makes  horseshoes  or  forges  iro'n ; 
and  a  cook,  who  makes  bread  or  other  articles  to  use  as  food;  and  many 
other  persons,  whose  pursuits  in  life  demand  the  working  of  some  materials 
into  certain  forms. 

"But  in  our  opinion,  the  proper  construction  of  the  statute  *  *  *  im- 
posing a  license  on  a  "manufacturer'  is  to  give  the  words  their  common  use. 
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and  to  take  them  in  their  plain,  natural  and  ordinary  signification.  {Peo- 
ple vs.  Dry  Dock  Co.,  63  Hotv.  Pr.,  451;  Suth.  on  St.  Const.,  229;  Parker 
vs.  Great  IVcstcni  Raihcay  Co.,  88  E.  C.  L.,  76.) 

"When  \ye  are  told  that  a  city  is  a  manufacturing  center,  or  has  fac- 
tories within  it,  the  ordinary  understanding  is  that  it  has  factories  where 
articles  of  use  are  made  in  considerable  quantities,  by  the  aid  of  many 
hands,  or  of  machinery,  and  generally  to  be  supplied  to  retail  dealers.  We 
should  never  entertain  the  thought,  that  included  in  the  factories  and 
among  the  manufactureres,  tailor  shops  or  merchant  tailors,  not  engaged 
in  wholesale  trade,  or  milliners,  dressmakers,  furniture  dealers,  res- 
taurants and  the  like." 

The  Act  of  1902  must  be  read  together  zvith  the  prior  Acts  on  the  same 
subject,  zvhich  limit  the  operation  of  the  later  Act  and  prescribe  the  neces- 
sary regulations. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  that  all  laws  /;;  pari  materia  must  be  read  to- 
gether and  mutually  explain  one  another. 

The  Act  of  1902  starts  off  in  its  preamble  by  amending  the  section  of 
Article  27,  entitled  "Health— Workshops  and  Factories,"  as  the  same  was 
amended  by  the  law  of  1894.  The  prior  Acts  are  used  as  a  pedestal  upon 
which  the  later  Act  is  built.  The  Legislature  regarded  the  old  law  as  in- 
complete, inefficient  and  needing  improvement.  The  completion  and  im- 
provement is  intended  to  be  furnished  by  the  Act  of  1902,  to  make  a  system 
of  laws,  which  may  work  together  as  a  harmonious  whole. 

Appellee  contends  that  we  must  ignore  the  very  Act,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion for  the  one  in  question.  He  would  sever  this  union  of  incomplete 
parts  so  carefully  constructed  by  the  Legislature,  and  virtually  kill  both 
laws  by  the  dissection— the  earlier  to  fail  by  its  practical  inefficiencv.  and 
the  later,  by  withdrawing  the  life  blood  of  the  severed  portion. 

For  instance,  one  objection  urged  is  that  the  power  of  the  inspector  is 
arbitrary  and  unlimited,  because  this  Act  points  out  no  requirements  and 
makes  no  standard  of  regulation.  But  when  the  prior  Act  is  pointed  out 
limiting  the  number  of  persons  to  certain  cubic  area  of  air  space,  and  the 
further  fact  is  pointed  out  that  the  later  Act  authorizes  the  inspector  to 
determine  the  maximum  number  of  persons  for  a  given  space  and  issue  a 
permit  therefor,  we  are  met  with  the  proposition  that  the  two  Acts  cannot 
be  read  together  to  mutually  explain  and  limit  each  other. 

The  necessity  of  the  later  Act  to  supplement  the  former  is  apparent 
1  he  former  Acts  prescribed  certain  regulations  to  prevent  the  overcrowdinc. 
of  work  shops,  a  prevalent  evil  in  the  Citv  of  Baltimore  and  other  larger 
centers.  The  great  feature  of  this  system  of  laws  is  to  prevent  overcrozcd- 
wg— massing  large  numbers  of  people  in  small  spaces  where  manufacturinc^ 
is  carried  on. 

This  is  primarily  done  (149c)  by  fixing  a  definite  amount  of  cubic  air 
space  which  must  be  allowed  to  each  individual,  to  be  not  less  than  400 
cubic  feet.  The  other  evils  requiring  regulations  as  to  temperature,  disease 
artificial  light,  and  filth  (149c)  are  such  as  are  immediatelv  connected  with 
and  caused  by  the  primary  evil  of  overcrowding. 

But  as  stringent  as  were  those  provisions,  the  law  was  found  absolutely 
inefficient,  because  there  was  no  adequate  means  of  inspection,  measure- 
rnent  and  personal  supervision,  and  no  officer  to  adequatelv  cope  with  the 
situation  and  detect  offenders. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  the  inspector  and  his  powers,  and  further  re- 
striction as  to  the  number  of  people  allowed  to  congregate  in  a  given  space 
for  such  purpose. 

:\Ioreover,  the  duties  of  the  inspector  are  primarily,  if  not  wholly,  di- 
rected to  limiting  the  maximum  number  of  persons  employed  in  a  given 
space. 
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The  second  and  fourth  clauses  of  the  Act  prohibit  the  use  of  such 
apartment  until  the  inspector  has  given  a  permit  "stafittg  the  maximum 
number  of  persons  alknved  to  be  employed  therein:"  In  other  words, 
simply  measuring  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  apartment  and  certify- 
ing the  number  of  persons  by  law  entitled  to  work  in  that  apartment,  which 
has  been  previously  established  to  be  one  person  for  each  400  cubic  feet. 

What  possible  meaning  can  the  expression  "maximum  number  of  peole 
allowed  to  be  employed  therein"  have,  unless  it  refers  to  the  regulation  of 
proportionate  cubic  space,  as  defined  in  the  Act  of  1894? 

On  the  other  hand,  what  possible  efficacy  can  the  Act  of  1894  have, 
without  some  provision  for  measuring  dimensions  and  calculating  the 
maximum  number  of  persons  allowed  to  be  employed,/ by  inspection  of  the 
premises  and  written  permit  or  certificate  granted  and  accurate  records 
kept  ? 

The  argument  that  the  prior  Act  refers  only  to  "to  work  shops  and  fac- 
tories," and  the  later  applies  also  to  homes,  cannot  disconnect  the  evident 
relationship  of  the  two  Acts. 

As  pointed  out  elsewhere,  the  Act  of  1902  applies  only  to  such  homes 
as  are  used  for  manufacturing — homes  which  are  no  longer  homes — in 
which  the  sanctity  of  the  home  is  submerged  in  the  stifled  air  of  the  fac- 
tory. It  is  this  very  destruction  of  the  home,  the  outcome  of  keen  com- 
mercial strife,  fostered  by  the  transplanted  customs  of  squalid  Europeans, 
which  the  Act  seeks  to  prevent,  or  check.  In  other  words,  both  Acts  apply 
to  factories,  whether  to  the  factory  in  the  legitimate  sense,  or  to  the  modern 
and  demoralizing  hybrid  home-factory. 

What  might  have  been  considered  oppressive  restrictions  in  the  days 
when  manufacturing  was  largely  carried  on  in  the  home,  before  the  great 
division  of  labor  began,  are  today  regarded  as  not  only  reasonable,  but 
necessary  health  regulations.  The  wonderful  strides  made  by  medical 
science  and  our  increased  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  activity  of  germs 
and  bacteria  enable  us  to  guard  against  the  propagation  and  spread  of 
disease.  Can  it  be  maintained,  for  a  moment,  that  societv  cannot,  by  the 
passage  of  appropriate  legislation,  utilize  the  knowledge  which  science  is 
constantly  unfolding,  for  the  protection  and  avancement  of  its  members? 
The  times  change  and  conditons  change  and  tJie  laws  must  change  to  meet 
them. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ISIDOR    RAYNER,    Attornev-General, 
ROBERT  M.  McLANE,  State's  Attorney, 
JACOB  M.  MOSES, 
JOHN  PHELPS, 

Attorneys  for  Appellant. 

BRIEF  FOR  APPELLEE. 

The  Appellee  was  indicted  for  violating  what  is  known  as  "the  Sweat- 
Shop  Law,"  the  five  counts  in  the  Indictment  being  based  upon  Chapter  lOl 
of  the  Act  of  1902. 

Demurrers  were  filed  to  all  the  counts  in  the  indictment,  the  demurrers 
being  sustained  by  the  Court,  a  motion  to  quash  the  indictment  was  made, 
the  motion  was  granted,  the  indictment  quashed,  and  from  the  rulings  of 
the  Court  this  appeal  taken. 

The  sole  question  presented  by  the  Record  is  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Chapter  loi  of  the  Act  of  1902,  and  the  Appellee  contends  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  violate  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  as  guaranteed  by  Sec- 
tion I  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Twenty-third  Article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  Maryland. 
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THE  ACT  PROVIDES 

That  in  no  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house  shall 
be  used:  ,, 

For  the  manufacture  of  coats,  vests,  trousers,  knee-pants,  overalls, 
cloaks,  shoes,  hats,  caps,  capes,  suspenders,  jerseys,  blouses,  waists,  waist- 
bands, underwear,  neckwear,  furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur  garments,  shirts, 
purses,  artificial  flowers,  cigarettes  or  cigars,  except  by  the  immediate  mem- 
bers of  the  family  living  therein,  and  such  family  is  limited  to  husband  and 
wife,  their  children  or  the  children  of  either. 

That  neither  such  family,  nor  any  member  thereof  shall  use  any  such 
room  or  apartment,  without  first  having  obtained  a  permit  from  the  Qnef 
of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  stating  the  maximum  number  of  per- 
sons which  he  may  allow  to  be  employed  therein  : 

7.  That  such  permit  shall  not  be  granted  until  after  an  inspection  of 
the  premises ; 

8.  And  such  permit  may  be  revoked  by  said  Chief  at  any  time  when 
(in  his  judgment)  the  health  of  the  community,  or  those  employed,  or 
living,  in  such  room  or  apartment,  may  require  ; 

9.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  and  his  deputies  have  the  right  at  all  rea- 
sonable times  to  enter  any  rooms  or  apartments,  where  any  goods  are 
being  manufactured,  for  the  purpose  of  inspection ;  and  the  persons  in 
control  are  required  to  furnish  access  thereto; 

10.  The  penalty  for  any  violation  of  the  law  is  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$100,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both. 

11.  Other  provisions  of  the  Act  prescribe  certain  conditions  upon  which 
any  person  or  corporation  may  hire  or  employ  others  to  work  at  making 
the  articles  referred  to ;  requiring  a  like  permit,  revokable  in  like  manner, 
and  also  requiring  all  persons  or  corporations  contracting  for  the  manu- 
facture of  any  of  these  articles  in  question,  or  giving  out  materials,  out  of 
which  they  are  to  be  made,  to  keep  a  register  of  the  persons  with  whom 
they  contract,  or  to  whom  they  give  out  such  materials. 

The  statute  applying  to  every  tenement  or  dwelling  house  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  the  subject  matter  of  the  x\ct  being  an  attempted  sanitary 
regulation  of  the  manufacture  of  certain  articles,  consisting  chiefly  of  wear- 
ing apparel,  in  the  houses  of  the  people  who  make  them,  the  first  inquiry 
is,  what  is  meant  by  the  constitutional  guarantees  referred  to. 

The  Liberty  mentioned  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion means  not  only  the  right  of  the  Citizen  to  be  free  from  the  mere 
physical  restraint  of  his  person,  as  by  incarceration,  but  the  term  is 
deemed  to  embrace  the  right  of  the  Citizen  to  be  free  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  his  faculties,  to  be  free  to  use  them  in  all  lawful  ways,  to  live  and 
work  where  he  will,  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  any  lawful  calling,  to  pursue 
any  livelihood  or  avocation,  and  for  that  purpose  to  enter  into  all  contracts 
which  may  be  necessary  and  essential  to  his  carrying  out  to  a  successful 
conclusion  the  purposes  above  mentioned. 

Allgeyer  vs.  Louisiana,  165  U.  S..  589. 

Luke  Jacobs,  98  N.  Y.,  98. 

People  vs.  Marx,  99  N.  Y.,  387. 

Long  vs.  State,  74  Md.,  565-572. 

Luman  vs.  Hutchins,  90  Md.,  25. 

Singer  vs.  State.  72  Md..  464. 

State  vs.  Broadbelt.  89  Md.,  565. 

Butchers  Co.  vs.  Crescent  City  Co..  in  U.  S.,  746-757- 

Lawton  vs.  Steele,  152  U.  S.,  136-8 

In  Re  Sing  Lee,  96  Cal.,  354- 

In  Re  Hong  Wah,  82  Fed.  Rep.,  623. 

Bailey  vs.  People,  190  111.,  28-37. 

Ritchie  vs.  People,  155  111.,  98. 

Tiedeman  S.  &  F.  Control,  sees.  120-147. 
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The  Act  absolutely  prohibits  the  manufacture  of  any  of  the  numerated 
articles  by  ANYBODY,  unless  a  permit  is  first  obtained.  And  under  what 
circumstances  may  a  permit  be  demanded,  as  a  matter  of  right  by  a  citizen 
from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  the  Act  utterly  fails 
to  provide  any  standard  or  regulations  which  are  to  regulate  or  govern 
the  citizen  in  the  manufacture  of  the  articles  enumerated,  or,  the  said 
Chief  in  the  issuance  withholding  or  revoking  of  the  permit,  except  THE 
JUDGMENT  of  the  said  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics;  in 
other  words,  none  of  the  enumerated  articles  may  be  manufactured  in 
any  house  in  this  State,  even  when  they  are  for  the  use  qv  the  family 
ALONE,  unless  a  permit  is  first  had  and  obtained  from  said  Chief,  whose 
power  to  issue  or  withhold  the  permit  is  absolutely  uncontrolled  by  any- 
thing contained  in  the  Act  itself. 

(2).  Only  a  husband,  wife,  their  children  or  the  children  of  eitiier. 
under  the  provisions  of  the  .\ct,  may  manufacture  any  of  the  articles 
enumerated,  after  having  obtained  a  permit;  all  others  are  expressly  ex- 
cluded, the  parents  of  a  husband  or  wife,  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  a 
husband  or  wife,  and  all  collateral  relatives  of  either  living  in  the  same 
house  or  visiting  there  are  absolutely  prohibited  from  the  manufacture  of 
any  of  the  enumerated  articles,  even  though  they  are  intended  for  their  oxvn 
personal  use  or  the  use  of  the  husband,  wife,  or  their  children  or  the  chil- 
dren of  either. 

(3).  The  employment  of  a  seamstress  in  any  home  in  the  State  for  llie 
manufacture  of  any  of  the  enumerated  articles  is  absolutely  prohibited  by 
the  Act. 

(4).  If  a  husband's  wife  be  an  invalid,  and  his  children  too  young  to 
make  their  own  garments,  he  must  either  purchase  or  have  them  made 
outside  his  home,  under  the  prohibition  of  the  Act ;  no  relative  can  make 
them  for  him  in  his  home  nor  can  he  employ  anyone  else  to  come  to  his 
home  and  make  them. 

WHAT  THE  ACT  DOES  NOT  FORBID. 

(i).  Chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  not  being  under  the  ban  of  the  Act, 
may  be  made  in  tenements  or  dwelling  houses. 

(2).    Candy  and  other  articles  of  like  matter  may  be  made. 

(3).  The  Act  does  not  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  skirts,  al- 
though ladies'  waists  come  under  the  ban  of  the  Act,  presenting  the 
anomaly  of  allowing  the  manufacture  of  that  portion  of  a  woman's  dress 
called  skirts,  ANYWHERE,  but  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  that  por- 
tion of  a  W'Oman's  dress  called  waist,  except  under  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Act. 

The  manufacture  of  the  articles  enumerated  is  not  only  a  lawful  call- 
ing, but  is  universally  known  to  be  a  necessary  and  useful  occupation,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  its  prosecution  under  ordinary 
conditions  is  not  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  public,  or  those  engaged 
in  it,  and  an  Act  which  arbitrarily  prohibits  their  manufacture  even  under 
THE  MOST  FAVORABLE  SANITARY  CONDITIONS  is  an  unjust  and  uulawful  dis- 
crimination in  restraint  of  trade. 

City  of  Chicago  vs.  Netcher,  183  111.,  104. 

De  Blanc  vs.  Mayor,  etc.,  106  La.,  680. 

Long  vs.  State,  74  Md.,  565-572. 

City  of  Denver  vs.  Back,  26  Colo.,  530. 

State  vs.  Granneman,  132  Mo.,  326.  , 

Ex- Parte  Seo  Gentzseh,  112  Cal.,  468. 

Eden  vs.  People,  161  111.,  296. 

In  Re  Fee  Toy,  26  Fed.  Rep.,  611. 
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In  Re  Sam  Kee,  31  Fed.  Rep.,  680. 

City  of  Janesville  vs.  Carpenter,  ■/•]  Wis..  2(^. 

In  Re  Sing  Too  Quati,  43  Fed.  Rep.,  359. 

Ex-Parte  Patterson   (Texas),  51  L.  R.  A.,  654. 

Bailey  vs.  People,  igo  111.,  28. 

Noel  vs.  People,  187  III.  587. 

The  question  as  to  the  connection  between  the  Act  of  1902  and  prior 
Legislation  is  so  fully  and  admirably  set  forth  in  the  supplemental  opin- 
ion filed  in  the  cause  by  His  Honor  Judge  Ritchie,  to  be  found  on  pages  8 
to  II  of  the  Record  in  this  case,  that  reference  is  respectfully  made  to  the 
same,  so  that,  with  this  Honorable  Court's  permission,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  Appellee's  Brief. 

The  Act  deprives  the  citizen  of  his  property,  without  due  process  of  law, 
in  that  he  is  prevented  from  using  the  same  in  the  prosecution  of  a  lawful 
trade,  or  occupation,  in  a  lawful  manner,  when  the  same  is  not  a  menace 
to  the  public  health,  and  where  it  is  not  used  for  purposes  dangerous  to 
the  public  safety  or  morals. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  are  unjust  and  unreasonable,  oppressive  and 
burdensome,  arbitrary  and  unnecessary  for  the  public  welfare,  and  although 
by  the  enacting  clause,  its  object  might  be  supposed  to  be  preservation  of 
the  public  health,  the  Act  itself  prescribes  no  conditions  as  to  cleanliness, 
no  regulations  as  to  sanitation,  no  rules  to  control  the  issuance  of  the  per- 
mit, which  is  a  pre-requisite  to  the  making  of  any  of  the  enumerated  arti- 
cles BY  ANYBODY.  And  the  entire  question  of  proper  sanitary  condi- 
tions is  left  to  determination  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Sta- 
tistics, without  prescribing  any  rules  or  standard  for  his  guidance  or  con- 
trol in  granting  or  refusing  permits,  or  the  revoking  of  the  permits  which 
may  be  granted. 

ARBITRARY    POWER    VESTED    IX     CHIEF    OF    BUREAU    OF 
INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 

A  permit  is  not  to  be  granted  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  until  after 
an  inspection  of  the  premises  has  been  made. 

Neither  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  nor  his  Assist- 
ant are  required  to  be  sanitary  experts,  by  the  Act  of  1902,  or  any  prior 
legislation.  A  college  president  or  a  coal  heaver,  a  ward  politician  or  a 
bank  clerk  may  be  appointed  to  these  positions,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Act  to  prohibit  it,  nor  is  anything  contained  in  the  Act  creating  that  bureau 
(1892.  Chap.  29),  requiring  it. 

The  manufacture  of  clothing,  shirts  and  overalls  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land are  most  important  industries ;  in  fact,  statistics  show  that  Baltimore 
City  ranks  third  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  among  the  cities  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  believed  that  we  occupy  about  the  same  relative 
position  with  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  shirts  and  overalls  :  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  work  is  done  in  the  homes  of  the  workmen ;  besides 
these,  there  are  tailors,  dressmakers,  milliners,  cigarmakers,  and  seam- 
stresses throughout  the  State,  who  work  at  their  calling  in  their  homes. 

The  houses  of  these  thousands  of  our  citizens  are  opened  by  the  Act 
of  igo2  for  the  purpose  of  inspection. 

As  to  the  character  and  extent  of  that  inspection,  as  to  the  conditions 
that  should  obtain  before  a  permit  is  issued,  THE  ACT  IS  ABSO- 
LUTELY SILENT. 

As  to  the  requirements  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  health  of  the 
community  or  those  employed  or  living  in  any  room  or  apartment  in  any 
tenement  or  dwelling  house,  the  violation  of  which  will  cause  a  revocation 
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of  a  permit  already  granted,  again  the  Act  is  silent,  the  only  provision  as  to 
the  revocation  of  a  permit  already  granted  being,  "such  permit  may  be  re- 
voked by  said  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  at  any  time  the 
health  of  the  community  or  those  employed  or  living  therein  may  require 
it." 

Absolutely  no  conditions  are  laid  down  by  the  Act  with  which  these 
thousands  of  our  people  must  comply  before  they  can  pursue  the  occupa- 
tion by  which  they  earn  their  livelihood  and  support  those  dependent  upon 
them:  as  to  those  working  in  their  homes,  no  requirements  are  mentioned, 
no  standard  is  provided ;  their  right  to  pursue  their  usual  vocations,  lawful 
in  itself,  in  a  lawful  manner,  is  left  solely  and  entirely  to  the  arbitrary 
determination  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  without 
any  rules  to  guide  or  control  his  action,  or  by  which  tbe  uniform  and  im- 
partial exercise  of  his  power  may  be  secured ;  this  right  to  earn  their  live- 
lihood is  subject  to  the  undirected  and  uncontrolled  power  of  this  Chief 
of  the  Bureau,  and  placed  at  the  risk  of  his  incapacity,  favoritism,  caprice 
and  oppression ;  so  far  as  any  restraint  is  to  be  found  in  the  Act,  he  gives, 
refuses  and  revokes  the  permits  as  he  pleases. 

"A  statute  which  clothes  a  single  individual  with  such  power  hardly  falls 
within  the  domain  of  law." 

Mayor  vs.  Cadeke.  49  Md.,  217-235. 

Yick  Wo  vs.  Hopkins.  118  U.  S.,  3S6-372. 

Noel  vs.  People,  187  111.,  589- 

Schaezlein  vs.  Cabannis,  (Decided  Feb.,  1902),  135  Cal.,  466. 

Bostock  vs.  Sams,  S2  Atl.  Rep.,  665  (D.  R.,  July  18,  1902). 

In  Re  Jacobs,  98  N.  Y..  98. 

The  constitutionality  of  a  law  is  to  be  tested  not  by  what  has  been  done 
under  it,  but  by  what  may  by  its  authority  be  done. 

Ullman  vs.  Mayor  &  C.  C,  12  Md.,  587. 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  crowd  into  so  short  a  statute 
any  more  or  greater  violations  of  that  principle  so  essential  to  a  free  gov- 
ernment, of  equal,  general  and  standing  Laws. 

City  of  Janesville  vs.  Carpenter,  "j-/  Wis..  303. 

The  Act  is  void  as  a  whole ;  all  its  substantial  provisions  are  so  re- 
lated to.  and  dependent  upon  each  other,  that  the  Legislature  had  but  one 
main  object  or  .system  in  view,  and  without  the  provisions  which  are  in- 
valid the  Act  W'Ould  not  have  been  passed. 

If  a  statute  attempts  to  accomplish  two  or  more  objects  and  is  void  as 
to  one,  it  may  still  be  in  every  respect  complete  and  valid  as  to  the  other. 

But  if  its  purpose  is  to  accomplish  a  single  object  only,  and  some  of  its 
provisions  are  void,  the  whole  must  fail  unless  sufficient  remains  to  effect 
the  object  without  the  aid  of  the  invalid  portion,  and  if  they  are  so  mu- 
tually connected  with  and  dependent  on  each  other  as,  conditions,  con- 
siderations or  compensations  for  each  other,  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
the  Legislature  intended  them  as  a  whole,  and  if  all  could  not  be  carried 
into  effect,  the  Legislature  would  not  pass  the  residue  independently,  then 
if  some  parts  are  unconstitutional,  all  must  fail. 

Cooley  Const.  Lim.,  6  Ed.,  p.  211. 

In  Commonwealth  vs.  Perry,  155  Mass.,  121,  the  Court  said:  The 
manufacture  of  cloth  is  an  important  industry  *  *  *  there  is  no  reason 
why  men  should  not  be  engaged  in  it  *  *  *  the  right  to  employ  weavers, 
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and  to  make  proper  contracts  with  them,  is,  therefore,  protected  by  our 
Constitution  ;  and  a  statute  which  forbids  the  making  of  such  contract,  or 
to  nuHify  them,  or  impair  the  obHgations  of  them,  violates  fundamental 
principles  of  right,  which  are  expressly  recognized  in  our  Constitution." 

Godcharles  vs.  Wigman,   113  Pa.  St.,  431. 

State  vs.  Goodwill,  33  W.  Va.,  179. 

State  vs.  Loomis,  115  Mo.,  307. 

People  Ex.  Rel.  Rodgers  vs.  Coler,  166  N.  Y.,  14. 

People  Ex.  Rel.  Treat  vs.  Coler,  166  N.  Y.,  146. 

It  is  true  that,  in  order  to  secure  and  promote  the  public  welfare,  the 
State  creates  Boards  of  Health,  as  an  instrumentality  or  agency  for  the 
PURPOSE,  and  invests  them  with  the  power  to  adopt  ordinances,  by-laws, 
rules  and  regulations  necessary  to  secure  the  objects  of  its  organization. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  character  or  nature  of  such  boards  is  adminis- 
trative only,  still  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Legislature,  in 
view  of  the  great  public  interest  confided  to  them,  have  always  received 
from  the  courts  a  liberal  construction ;  and  the  rights  of  the  Legislature  to 
confer  upon  them  the  power  to  make  reasonable  rules,  by-laws  and 
regulations,  is  generally  recognized  by  the. authorities. 

When  these  boards  duly  adopt  rules  or  by-laws,  by  virtue  of  legislative 
authority,  such  rules  or  by-laws,  within  the  respective  jurisdictions,  have 
the  force  and  effect  of  a  law  of  the  Legislature. 

It  is  true  that  such  laws  or  regulations  must  be  reasonable,  and  Boards 
of  Health  cannot  enlarge  or  vary,  by  operation  of  such  rules,  the  powers 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  Legislature,  and  any  rule  or  by-law  which  is  in 
conflict  with  the  State's  Organic  Law%  or  opposed  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Justice,  would  be  invalid. 

Such  measures  must  have  some  relation  to  the  end  in  view,  for,  under 
the  guise  of  the  Police  Power,  personal  rights  and  those  pertaining  to 
private  property  will  not  be  permitted  to  be  arbitrarily  invaded  by  the 
legislative  department. 

If  the  Legislature,  in  the  interest  of  the  Public  Health,  enacts  a  law,  and 
thereby  interferes  with  the  personal  rights  of  an  individual,  destroys  or 
impairs  his  liberty  or  property,  it  then,  under  such  circumstances,  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  Courts  to  review  such  legislation,  and  determine  whether 
it  in  reality  relates  to,  and  is  appropriate  to  secure,  the  object  in  view, 
and  in  such  an  examination  the  Court  will  look  to  the  substance  of  the 
thing  involved,  and  will  not  be  controlled  by  mere  forms. 

Blue  vs.  Beach,  155  Ind.,  121. 
State  vs.  Burdge,  95  Wis.,  390. 

The  Act  is  unreasonable,  arbitrarj'  and  oppressive :  it  interferes  with 
teh  right  of  the  citizen  to  pursue  unmolested  a  lawful  calling  in  a  lawful 
manner;  it  invades  the  privacy  of  the  home,  and,  without  due  process  of 
law,  it  deprives  the  citizen  of  the  free  and  profitable  use  of  his  property, 
and  infringes  upon  his  right  of  personal  liberty.  The  Act  of  1902.  Chap- 
ter loi.  is  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  the  Demurrers  were  properly 
sustained. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

MYER  ROSENBUSH, 

Attorney  for  Appellee. 
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ARTICLE  27,  CODE  OF  PUBLIC  GENERAL  LAWS, 
CHAPTER   265,    1884. 

Sec.  148.  All  factories,  manufacturing  establishments  or 
workshops  in  this  State  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  condition  and 
free  from  effluvia  arising  from  any  drain,  privy  or  other  nuisance ; 
and  no  factory,  manufacturing  establishment  or  workshop  shall  be 
so  over-crowded  while  work  is  carried  on  therein  as  to  be  injur- 
ious to  the  health  of  the  persons  employed  therein ;  and  every  such 
factory,  manufacturing  establishment  or  workshop  shall  be  well 
and  sufficiently  lighted  and  ventilated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ren- 
der harmless,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  the  gases,  vapors,  dust  or 
other  impurities  generated  in  the  course  of  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cess or  handicraft  carried  on  therein,  which  mav  be  injurious  to 
health. 

Sec.  149.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  managing  or  con- 
ducting any  factory,  manufacturing  establishment  or  workshop  in 
this  State,  who  shall  neglect  any  of  the  requirements  of  the  pre- 
ceding section,  or  do  or  permit  to  be  done  in  the  factory,  manufac- 
turing establishment  or  workshop  conducted  or  managed  by  him, 
her,  them  or  it,  any  act  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  said  section, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  be  fined  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  for  each  ofl:'ense  so  committed. 

Sec.  149A.  (Added  by  Chapter  467,  Acts  of  1896).  If  any 
individual  or  body  corporate  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  clothing  or  any  other  article,  whereby  disease  may 'be  trans- 
mitted, shall,  with  reasonable  means  of  knowledge,  by  purchase, 
contract  or  otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly,  cause  or  permit  any 
garments,  or  such  articles,  as  aforesaid,  to  be  manufactured  or 
made  up,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  any  work  to  be  done  thereupon, 
within  this  State,  and  in  place  or  under  circumstances  involving 
danger  to  the  public  health,  the  said  individual  or  corporation, 
upon  conviction  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars 
for  each  garment  or  other  articles  so  as  lastly  aforesaid  manufac- 
tured, made  up  or  worked  upon. 

Sec.  149B.  (Added  by  Chapter  302,  Acts  of  1894).  If  any 
individual  or  the  officer  of  any  corporation  shall  so  as  aforesaid 
cause  or  permit  any  garment  or  other  articles  in  the  next  preced- 
ing section  mentioned,  to  be  manufactured,  made  up  or  worked 
upon  in  a  place  or  under  circumstances  involving  danger  to  the 
public  health,  with  the  knowledge  that  it  will  or  may  be  thus  dealt 
with,  he  shall,  upon  conviction  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, be  imprisoned  not  less  than  sixty  days  nor  more  than  one 
vear,  and  may  be  further  fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars. 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
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Sec.  149C.  (Added  by  Chapter  302,  Acts  of  1894).  Any  room 
or  apartment  which  shall  not  contain  at  least  four  hundred  cubic 
feet  of  clear  space  for  each  person  habitually  laborin^a^  in  or  occu- 
pying the  same,  or  wherein  the  thermometer  shall  habitually  stand, 
during  the  hour  of  labor,  at  or  above  80  degrees  Fahrenheit,  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  ]\Iay  or  after  the  first  day  of  October  of  any 
year,  or  wherein  any  person  suffering  from  a  contagious,  infec- 
tious or  otherwise  dangerous  disease  or  malady  shall  sleep,  labor 
or  remain,  or  wherein,  if  of  less  superficial  area  than  500  square 
feet,  any  artificial  light  shall  be  habitually  used  between  the  hours 
of  8  A.  M.  and  4  P.  ^I..  or  from  which  the  debris  of  manufacture 
and  all  other  dirt  or  rubbish  shall  not  be  removed  at  least  once  in 
every  twenty-four  hours,  or  which  shall  be  pronounced  ill-ven- 
tilated or  otherwise  unhealthy  by  any  officer  or  board  having  legal 
authority  so  to  do,  shall  be  deemed  a  place  involving  danger  to  the 
public  health,  as  mentioned  in  the  next  two  preceding  sections  of 
this  article. 

Sec.  149D.  (Added  by  Chapter  302.  Acts  of  1894).  If  any 
association  or  society,  whether  incorporated  or  unincorporated, 
shall  furnish,  through  its  officers  or  agents,  evidence  suificient  to 
secure  the  conviction  of  any  person  criminally  prosecuted  under 
the  next  three  preceding  sections  of  this  article,  the  said  associa- 
tion or  society  shall  receive  one-half  of  any  fine  which  may  be 
imposed  upon  such  person  so  convicted  with  its  assistance,  such 
fines  to  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  or  other  officer  with  corresponding 
powers  of  the  said  society  or  association. 

ACT  PASSED  JANUARY  SESSION,  1902. 
CHAPTER   loi. 

An  Act  to  add  four  Additional  Sections  to  Article  27  of  the 
Code  of  Public  General  Laws,  title  "Crimes  and  Punishments," 
sub-title  "Health,  Workshops  and  Factories — Sweating  System," 
as  the  same  was  amended  by  Chapter  302,  Acts  of  1894.  and 
Chapter  467,  Acts  of  1896,  such  four  additional  sections  to  be 
known  respectively  as  Sections  149EE,  149FF,  149GG  and 
149HH,  and  to  come  in  immediately  after  Section  T49D  of  the 
Article. 

Sec.  I.  be  it  ENACTED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY OF  MARYLAND.  That  Article  2-/  of  the  Code  of  Public 
General  Laws,  title  "Crimes  and  Punishments."  sub-title  "Health. 
Workshops  and  Factories — Sweating  System,"  as  the  same  was 
amended  by  Chapter  302,  Acts  of  1894,  and  Chapter  467,  Acts  of 
1896,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  by  the  addition  of  four 
new  sections  to  be  added  thereto  to  be  known  respectively  as  sec- 
tions 149EE,  149FF,  149GG  and  149HH  and  to  come  in  immedi- 
ately after  149D  of  said  Article,  to  read  as  follows : 
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Sec.  149EE.  No  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwell- 
ing-house shall  be  used  except  by  the  immediate  members  of  the 
family  living  therein,  which  shall  be  limited  to  a  husband  and 
wife,  their  children  or  the  children  of  either,  for  the  manufacture 
of  coats,  vests,  trousers,  knee  pants,  overalls,  cloaks,  hats,  caps, 
capes,  suspenders,  jerseys,  blouses,  waists,  waist-bands,  under- 
\vear,  neckwear,  furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur  garments,  shirts,  purses, 
feathers,  artificial  flowers,  cigarettes  or  cigars.  No  room  or  apart- 
ment in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house  shall  be  used  by  any  fam- 
ily or  part  of  family  until  a  permit  shall  first  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  stating  the 
maximum  number  of  persons  allowed  to  be  employed  therein. 
Such  permit  shall  not  be  granted  until  an  inspection  of  such  prem- 
ises has  been  made  by  the  inspector  or  his  assistant  named  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  and  such  permit  may 
be  revoked  by  said  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  at 
any  time  the  health  of  the  community  or  those  employed  or  living 
therein  may  require  it.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall 
work  in  or  hire  or  employ  any  person  to  work  in  any  room  or 
apartment  in  any  building,  rear  building  or  building  in  the  rear 
of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  at  making  in  whole  or  in  part  any 
of  the  Articles  mentioned  in  this  Section,  without  first  obtaining  a 
written  permit  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statis- 
tics, stating  the  maximum  number  of  persons  allow^ed  to  be  em- 
ployed therein.  Such  permit  shall  not  be  granted  until  an  inspec- 
tion of  such  premises  has  been  made  by  the  factory  inspector  or 
his  assistant,  named  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Sta- 
tistics, and  such  permit  may  be  revoked  by  the  said  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  at  any  time  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity or  of  those  so  employed,  may  require  it.  All  families,  per- 
sons, firms,  or  corporations  now  engaged  in  such  manvifacture  in 
such  tenement  or  dwelling  house  or  other  building,  shall  apply  for 
said  permit  on  or  before  July  i,  1902,  and  annually  thereafter  at 
the  same  date.  The  said  permit  shall  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  room,  or  one  of  the  rooms  to  which  it  relates.  Every 
person,  firm  or  corporation  contracting  for  the  manufacture  of 
any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  section  or  giving  out  the  in- 
complete materials  from  which  they,  or  any  of  them,  are  to  be 
made,  or  to  be  wholly  or  partially  finished,  or  employing  persons 
in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house  or  other  building  to  make 
wholly  or  partly  finish,  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  Section,  shall 
keep  a  written  register  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons 
to  whom  such  work  is  given  to  be  made  or  with  whom  they  may 
have  contracted  to  do  the  same.  Such  register  shall  be  produced 
for  inspection  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  furnished  on  demand 
made  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  or  one  of 
his  deputie^ 
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Sec.  149FF.  That  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statis- 
tics or  his  assistant  or  any  inspector  shall  have  authority  to  enter 
any  room  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling'  house,  workshop,  manufac- 
turing establishment,  mill,  factory,  or  place  where  any  goods  are 
manufactured,  for  the  purpose  of  inspection.  The  person,  firm  or 
corporation  owning  or  controlling  or  managing  such  places  shall 
furnish  access  to  and  information  in  regard  to  such  places  to  the 
said  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  or  his  deputies  at 
any  and  all  reasonable  times,  while  work  is  being  carried  on. 

Sec.  149GG.  That  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statis- 
tics shall  appoint  two  deputies,  or  assistants,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  make  such  insi^ections  of  the  tenements,  dwelling  houses, 
factories,  workshops,  mills  and  such  other  places  as  he  may  desig- 
nate, and  to  do  such  other  work  as  the  said  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Statistics  shall  designate. 

Sec.  149HH.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  who  shall  in  any 
manner  violate  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sections  numbered 
respectively  149EE,  149FF,  149GG,  or  who  shall  refuse  to  give 
such  information  and  access  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Indus- 
trial Statistics  or  his  deputies  or  secure  such  permit  as  provided, 
shall  upon  conviction  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  be 
fined  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars, 
or  imprisoned  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  one  year,  or 
both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  such  fines  to  be  collected  as 
all  fines  are  collected  by  law. 

Sec.  2.  BE  IT  ENACTED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY OF  MARYLAND,  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  from  the 
date  of  its  passage. 

Approved  ]\Iarch  27,  1902. 

This  makes  a  complete  record  of  the  case  up  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  enables  the  reader  to  follow  the  entire  matter  to  its 

conclusion. 


FIRST     REPORT 

OF    THE 

Maryland  Free  Employment 
Agency. 


In  the  tenth  annual  report  of  this  Bureau  a  lengthy  chapter  was 
devoted  to  an  investigation  and  report  upon  the  employment  agen- 
cies of  Baltimore  city,  and  a  recommendation  appended  thereto 
that  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information  be 
authorized  to  establish  a  Free  Employment  Agency  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  situations  for  the  unemployed  and  furnishing  help  to 
those  needing  the  same. 

The  reasons  offered  for  the  adoption  of  the  recommendation 
were  numerous.  An  investigation  of  the  various  employment 
agencies  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  developed  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  these  institutions  were  managed  by  irresponsible  or  designing 
persons,  whose  sole  object  being  to  make  money,  cared  very  little 
whether  the  seeker  after  employment  was  permanently  employed 
or  whether  the  employer  got  an  honest  and  capable  employee,  so 
that  the  agency  secured  money  from  both  for  bringing  them 
together.  All  of  these  agencies,  of  course,  are  not  bad,  but  the 
State  can  well  and  more  economically  do  this  work  for  the  poor, 
whose  means  are  necessarily  limited,  especially  when  out  of  em- 
ployment.    The  recommendation  was  as  follows : 

"6A.  AND  BE  IT  ENACTED,  That  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Statistics  shall  causeto  be  organized  and  operated  a 
Free  State  Employment  Agency  for  the  free  use  of  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  purpose  of  securing  employment  for 
unemployed  persons  who  may  register  in  said  Bureau  or  Agency, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  help  or  labor  for  persons  register- 
ing as  applicants  for  help  or  labor,  and  to  advertise  and  maintain 
such  office." 
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This  recommendalion  was  adopted  as  an  amendment  to  the  law 
creating  the  Bureau  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  1902. 

While  the  Bureau  had  made  considerahle  experiment  along  the 
line  of  furnishing  help  prior  to  July  i,  1902,  under  the  Act  above 
quoted  the  official  organization  and  work  of  the  Agency  was  not 
commenced  until  July  i  of  the  past  year.  Of  course,  it  will  be 
well  understood  that  the  work  of  the  first  six  months  was  necessar- 
ily the  breaking  of  new  ground.  The  general  public  had  to  be 
educated  up  to  the  point  of  applying  to  the  Bureau  for  help  as  was 
needed,  and  the  unemployed  must  be  informed  as  to  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  them  by  the  State.  This  work  has  been  pursued  by 
advertisement  in  the  daily  papers,  by  circular  letters  sent  out  to 
the  various  manufacturing  firms  and  employers  of  labor  generally, 
and  by  the  distribution  of  card  signs  to  be  displayed  in  the  various 
offices  and  factories  of  the  city  and  State. 

This  work  in  itself  has  been  extensive  and  costly,  and  the  work 
of  education  has  been  slow.  However,  we  believe  the  figures  in 
the  table  that  follows  fully  justifies  the  wisdom  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  passing  the  Act,  and  we  believe  in  time  the  work  of 
the  Free  Employment  Agency  will  demonstrate  its  usefulness  and 
value  to  the  State  as  a  whole. 

It  was  to  be.  expected  that  the  applications  for  work  would  far 
outnumber  the  applications  for  help,  although  the  supposed  indus- 
trial activity  leads  many  to  believe  that  there  is  little,  if  any,  idle- 
ness among  the  people  when  they  desire  to  work.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  there  was  much  more  idleness  in  the  latter  part  of  1902 
than  in  the  early  months  of  that  year.  During  the  experimental 
portions  of  the  year,  that  is,  prior  to  July,  the  total  number  of 
applicants  for  six  months  amounted  to  132,  while  in  the  last  half 
of  the  year,  or  after  the  agency  had  formally  opened,  512  persons 
applied  for  positions  of  various  kinds. 

The  applications  for  help  from  January  to  July  numbered  391. 
and  from  July  i,  1902,  to  January  i,  1903,  they  numbered  481.  It 
will  be  observed  by  examination  of  the  tables  that  there  were  more 
applicants  for  situations  in  the  months  of  July  and  August  than  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  year. 

According  to  the  tables  below,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest 
number  of  positions  secured  for  applicants  was  in  the  month  of 
December. 
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There  is  considerable  discrepancy  in  the  totals  of  the  tables,  as 
showing  a  larger  number  applying  for  positions  and  for  help  than 
positions  were  secured.  This  is  only  apparent,  because  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  more  than  double  the  number  shown  in  the  table  as 
securing  positions  through  the  work  of  the  Agency  did  actually 
secure  such  positions  and  failed  to  notify  the  Agency  afterward. 
We  have  referred  upward  of  500  persons  to  places  where  they 
could  secure  work,  but  a  large  number  of  them  failed  to  return, 
and,  therefore,  we  presume  they  did  get  work,  though  our  records 
as  printed  will  not  show  this  number,  we  only  recording  those  who 
notified  the  agency  after  going  to  work,  in  other  words  while  the 
total  number  of  situations  secured  in  the  six  months  is  shown  to 
be  205,  it  is  believed  that  many  more  secured  positions  who  did  not 
notify  the  office,  as  they  should  have  done. 

The  greatest  number  of  applicants  for  positions  were  from 
clerks,  or  unskilled  workmen,  being  115,  with  laborers  next  with 
100.  There  were  47  farm  laborers,  32  watchmen  and  40  cooks,  44 
drivers,  and  26  salespeople,  18  stenographers  and  25  general  house- 
workers  applied  for  positions.  The  greatest  number  of  positions 
secured  was  for  general  houseworkers,  or  servants,  numbering  38, 
with  farm  laborers  next,  28;  cooks,  19;  laborers,  16;  clerks,  15; 
nurses,  7,  and  berry  pickers,  27,  though  this  latter  number  was 
secured  before  the  official  organization  of  the  Asfencv. 
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While  the  record  is  only  for  six  months,  the  usefulness  of  the 
same  as  an  index  to  the  fluctuation  of  the  labor  market  will  prove 
interesting  to  the  student,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
range  of  employments  covered  is  by  no  means  complete,  as  it  in- 
cludes more  of  the  household  and  unskilled  labor  classes  than  of 
the  industrial  or  qiechanical  classes.  However,  before  the  next 
Legislature  shall  meet,  we  will  be  able  to  present  a  complete  record 
for  a  full  year,  thus  enabling  that  lx)dy  to  justify  the  establishment 
of  the  Agency. 

It  has  been  almost  impossible  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
large  industrial  and  mechanical  institutions  of  the  State  in  making 
the  Agency  as  complete  a  success  as  it  is  hoped  to  do  in  the  future. 
This  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  them  failed  to 
realize  the  importance  of  encouraging  the  work  of  the  Agency  by 
making  application  to  it  for  whatever  help  they  may  need.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  difficulty  will  be  gradually  overcome.  The 
farmers  of  the  State  are  commencing  to  seek  our  aid  in  securing 
help,  and  with  an  increased  facility  for  bringing  immigrants  into 
this  State,  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
it  is  believed  that  the  counties  of  the  State  may  derive  considerable 
benefit  througli  the  work  of  the  Agency.  One  thing  is  certain, 
something  must  be  done  to  bring  white  farm  labor  into  the  State 
of  Maryland.  There  is  a  general  complaint  throughout  the  State 
as  to  the  indolence  of  the  negro  help  on  the  farm,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  securing  efficient  white  help.  The  only  market  from 
which  to  draw  such  white  help  is  the  European  agricultural  field, 
and  with  proper  encouragement  and  assistance  from  the  State 
Legislature,  we  believe  the  tide  of  immigration  of  such  help  may 
be  turned  to  the  counties  of  Maryland. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  question 
also,  namely,  that  farm  laborers  in  this  State  are  not  offered  suffic- 
ient pay  by  our  farmers.  The  competition  for  such  help  in  the 
labor  market  is  very  great.  Men  who  go  into  the  country  to  live 
and  give  up  the  opportunity  for  the  pleasures  and  recreations  of 
the  cities  must  be  offered  sufficient  remuneration,  comfort  and 
future  reward  to  induce  them  to  sacrifice  these  facilities  of  the 
large  cities.  Such  labor  as  can  be  thus  secured  will  more  than 
repay  the  employer  by  its  increased  efficiency  and  producing  power. 

We  append  in  the  table  below  a  complete  record  by  months  of 
the  work  of  the  Agency,  showing  the  character  of  applications  for 
positions  and  the  positions  secured,  as  well  as  the  character  of  help 
applied  for. 
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Eng'ineers 

Errand  Boys 

Farm  Laborers... 

Firemen 

Firemen's  Helper 
Furnace  Workers 
Gardeners 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

In  conclusion  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the  Free  Employ- 
ment Agency  will  have  the  earnest  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
manufacturers  and  merchants  in  the  city,  who  can  aid  very  much 
in  the  work  by  applying  to  the  Agency  for  whatever  help  they  may 
require.  A  telephone  call  or  a  visit  to  the  office  will  convince  the 
most  skeptical  that  it  is  a  practical  work  and  the  system  as  near 
complete  as  possible  to  take  the  idlers  from  the  street  and  furnish 
employers  with  efficient  help  without  cost  or  trouble.  Enough 
has  certainly  been  shown  to  warrant  the  belief  that  in  time  the 
institution  will  prove  invaluable  to  our  citizens. 


THE  OYSTER  INDUSTRY. 


The  oyster  question  in  Maryland,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  will  not 
down.  And  rightly  so.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
people  of  this  State  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  oyster  fish- 
eries of  Maryland  should  be  had  by  every  man,  woman  and 
child  of  our  population,  because  the  material  welfare  of  that  popu- 
lation is  involved  in  the  growth  and  propagation  of  this  great 
natural  food  product.  It  has  been  rightly  termed  the  gold  mine 
of  Maryland,  and  the  vast  possibilities  of  the  production  of  wealth 
by  conserving  the  oyster  beds  and  making  them  prolific  is  con- 
ceded. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  to  the  intelligent  discussion  of  the 
oyster  question  in  Maryland  has  been  the  local  interests  of  the 
various  tidewater  counties.  At  every  session  of  the  Legislature 
effort  is  made  by  some  special  interest  or  some  county  member  to 
enact  legislation  in  the  interest  of  a  particular  locality.  This  has 
grown  to  such  proportions  that  seldom  does  a  Legislature  con- 
vene or  adjourn  until  two  or  three  such  measures  are  adopted,  and 
sometimes  many  more,  with  the  result  that  the  statutes  have  be- 
come lumbered  with  these  various  Acts  concerning  certain  terri- 
tory, prescribing  how  oysters  shall  be  taken  in  certain  waters  bor- 
dering on  certain  counties,  etc.,  etc. 

Similar  results  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  attempts  to  license 
and  regulate  the  trade.  There  are  measurers  and  inspectors, 
oyster  navy  and  regulations,  opening  and  closing  seasons,  taxes  of 
various  kinds,  and  so  much  legislation  in  various  shapes  that  the 
profits  of  the  business  are  eaten  up,  the  dealers  and  takers  of 
oysters  hardly  know  where  they  stand,  and  the  oyster  beds  are 
becoming  depleted. 

The  following  brief  summary  of  the  oyster  tax  and  license  laws 
of  Maryland  may  prove  interesting  and  valuable  : 

LAWS  AND  LICENSES. 

In  1865  the  State  began  the  levying  of  a  tax  upon  the  oyster 
industry,  yielding  in  the  first  year  $14,030.20.     The  revenue  from 
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this  tax  was  to  be  used  entirely  to  afford  police  protection  to  the 
oyster  beds  of  the  State.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Ovster 
Navy,  from  which  has  grown  up  a  large  fleet  of  boats. 

The  licenses  are  issued  annually.  The  one  required  of  every 
boat  that  takes  or  catches  oysters  with  scoop  or  dredge  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  "dredgers'  license,"  and  only  permits  the  tak- 
ing of  oysters  within  State  waters.  The  size  of  the  boat  is  not  lim- 
ited and  the  licenses  are  only  issued  to  residents  of  the  State,  who 
must  own  and  be  master  of  the  boat.  These  licenses  are  issued  by 
the  Comptroller  at  Annapolis  upon  the  presentation  of  the  United 
States  Custom  House  papers.  The  cost  is  $2.85  per  gross  ton- 
nage, and  $1.50  for  each  man  employed  on  the  boat. 

A  "scraper's"  license  is  issued  in  three  counties,  namely,  Talbot, 
Dorchester  and  Somerset.  It  is  issued  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  these  counties,  and  is  confined  to  certain  specified  local 
waters,  the  size  of  the  boat  is  limited,  the  cost  of  the  same  being 
less,  and  is  shared  between  the  counties  and  the  State. 

The  "tonger's"  license  is  issued  to  all  those  who  catch  oysters 
with  tongs  or  rakes  and  sell  the  same.  It  is  a  personal  license 
and  is  only  issued  to  applicants  who  are  residents  of  the  county, 
as  well  as  of  the  State.  These  licenses  are  issued  by  the  county 
court  and  cost  $3.50  per  man,  the  moneys  received  therefrom 
being  divided  between  the  school  authorities  of  the  county  and 
State. 

There  are  also  licenses  issued  to  oyster  packers,  canners  and 
commission  merchants,  and  there  is  a  charge  imposed  of  i  cent 
per  bushel  upon  all  oysters  sold  in  the  State,  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  buyers  and  sellers.  This  latter  tax  is  collected  by  the 
oyster  measurers  and  inspectors,  who  are  apportioned  among  the 
various  oyster  districts  of  the  State. 

A  NEW  SURVEY   NEEDED. 

Many  schemes  have  been  devised  and  proposed  for  increasing 
the  oyster  product  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  During  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  several  measures  were  proposed  for  leasing 
out  the  barren  bottoms  for  cultivation.  A  fund  of  information 
was  offered  pro  and  con,  but  most  of  those  suggesting  plans  and 
giving  examples  of  the  great  benefits  accruing  from  the  leasing 
system  seemed  to  forget  that  in  Maryland  entirely  different  con- 
ditions existed  than  those  existing  in  other  States,  where  nearlv  all 
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oyster  growth  was  preceded  by  cultivation  and  seeding  from 
Maryland. 

Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York  and  even  Virginia  has 
had  the  benefit  of  thousands  of  bushels  of  seed  oysters  froni  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  which  should  have  been  scattered  over  the  barren 
bottoms,  rather  than  carted  away.  Other  States  had  to  make 
oyster  beds.  Maryland  had  them  created  by  nature,  which  only 
required  that  these  beds  be  protected  from  raids  and  indiscriminate 
dredging  and  scraping,  or  that  sufficient  time  be  given  each  year  to 
let  the  product  mature.  That  is  largely  what  is  needed  now.  And 
this  applies  to  county  waters,  as  well  as  State  waters. 

The  history  of  oyster  planting  in  Eastern  Virginia  has  been  told 
in  the  newspapers,  but  with  all  its  great  success,  little  has  been  said 
about  what  of  this  success  is  due  to  Maryland  oysters  planted  in 
Virginia.  The  seed  oysters  from  Maryland  waters  have  been 
scattered  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  when  this  is  permanently 
stopped  and  the  seed  kept  at  home,  propagation  will  again  help 
in  part  at  least  to  replenish  our  oyster  beds. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  a  survey  was  made  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  something  about  the  extent 
of  the  natural  oyster  beds  and  barren  bottoms.  But  that  time  is 
so  long  past  that  the  survey  then  made  is  now  of  doubtful  value, 
because  of  the  shifting  character  of  the  bottom  of  the  Bay.  There- 
fore, the  first  consideration  of  this  question  should  undoubtedly  be 
the  accurate  and  official  surveying  of  the  bottom  of  the  Bay,  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  what  are  productive  beds  of  oyster  growth. 
With  such  knowledge,  our  Legislators  will  be  better  able  to 
grapple  with  the  question  of  leasing  a  part  of  the  Bay  to 
individuals  or  corporations  for  the  planting  and  cultivation  of 
oysters,  or  decide  whether  it  will  be  better  to  retain  the  same  in 
public  control,  and  endeavor  by  careful  policing,  restricting  sea- 
sons and  planting  of  shells,  to  thus  conserve  this  great  natural 
wealth  for  the  whole  people. 

FALLING  OFF  OF  THE  CATCH. 

Since  1884  the  oyster  catch  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  has  been 
gradually  falling  oflf,  so  far  as  information  is  attainable,  until  in 
1900  the  oyster  catch  was  at  least  a  half  million  bushels  less  than 
the  lowest  figures  for  any  season  in  15  years.  This  means  not 
only  less  wealth  for  the  entire  State,  but  lack  of  employment  for 
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its    citizens,    greater    competition    among    oystermen,    decreased 
wages  and  decreased  returns  to  capital  invested. 

In  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  this  Bureau,  published  in  1884, 
an  extensive  extract  was  given  from  a  paper  written  by  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Stevenson,  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission, 
which  contained  much  valuable  information  up  to  that  time. 
Since  then,  however,  little  authentic  information  has  been  gathered 
or  published.  In  the  past  two  years  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission has  again  taken  up  the  subject,  and  will,  in  a  short  time, 
publish  the  results  of  its  work  in  a  report.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Fish  Commission,  we  present  herewith  the  advance  figures 
for  the  State  of  Maryland,  showing  the  number  of  vessels  and 
persons  engaged  in  the  taking  and  transporting  of  oysters,  the 
value  of  the  ships  and  apparatus,  and  product  by  counties  in  the 
State  of  Maryland.  These  figures,  we  believe,  to  be  the  most  com- 
plete of  their  kind  up  to  date,  ending  with  the  year  1901. 

BALTIMORE'S  RECORD. 

Baltimore  being  the  greatest  market  in  the  world  for  oysters, 
the  table  showing  the  oyster  receipts  at  that  port  is  the  best  index 
to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  industry  to  be  had.  The  figures  of  the 
oysters  used  at  the  port  of  Baltimore  so  far  as  ascertainable  are : 

NUMBER  OF  BUSHELS  OF  OYSTERS  USED  AT  THE  PORT  OF 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND. 


Season. 


I 849- I 8 so 
1856- 1857 
1 865- 1 866 
1869- 1870 
1879- I 880 
1884- 1885 
1885- 1886 
1886- 1887 
1887-1888 
1888-1889 
I 889- I 890 
1890- 1891 
1891-1892 
1892- 1893 
1893- 1894 
I 894- I 895 
I 895- I 896 
I 896- I 897 
I 897- 1898 
I 898- I 899 
1899- 1900 
1900-1901 
1901-1902 


Raw. 


350, 
,610. 
,860^ 
,000, 
459. 
,578, 
.831, 
,498. 
105. 
,989. 
439' 
.539. 
.950, 
.938, 
,218, 
.205 
341. 

.045: 

,689, 
.793. 
.579. 
338, 


,000 
,292 

.333 
,422 

,844 
740 
>I94 
,082 

.335 

,123 

,661 

,270 

.361 

,685 

.441 

^973 

.493 

294 

.740- 

567 


Steamed. 


Totals. 


2,694.78s 
3,574.541 
2,616,431 
2.591.560 

2,570,539 
2.486.318 
1,854,265 
2,404,197 
1,826,609 
1,694,790 

1,257,679 
1,279.235 
1,680,800 
1,698,135 
1,582,233 
1. 269.37 1 
922,374 
539-294 


6,273,118 
7,405,963 
6,115,275 
5,697,300 

6,559,733 
5,925,400 
4,393,600 
5,354,320 
4,765,270 
4.913,060 
4,463,040 
4,620,920 
4,726,241 
6,250,108 
4,271,726 
4,062,665 
3,502,114 
2,877.861 
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NUMBER  OF  BUSHELS  OF  OYSTERS  USED  AT  THE  VARIOUS 
PORTS  IN  THE  STATE  OTHER  THAN  BALTIMORE. 

Season.  Bushels. 

1889- 1890 599.025 

1890-1891 468,000 

1891-1892 1,206,020 

1892-1893 1,463,315 

1893-1894 1,497,806 

1894-1895 1.275.855 

1895-1896 1,113,557 

1896-1897 988.731 

1897-1898 1,266,240 

1898-1899 1,136,143 

1899-1900 589,191 

1900-1901 1,006,005 

Note. — Season  of  1889  and  1890 — 1890  and  1891 — also  season  of  1899  and 
1900  incomplete,  as  returns  in  full  could  not  be  gotten. 

THE  OYSTER  FISHERIES  OF  MARYLAND  BY  THE 
UNITED   STATES   FISH   COMMISSION. 

According  to  the  appended  tables,  being  the  advance  figures 
from  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  above  referred  to,  it 
will  be  seen  that  Somerset  county  easily  leads  all  other  counties  in 
the  State  in  the  number  of  vessels,  as  well  as  for  the  value  and 
product  of  the  industry. 

The  tables  show  that  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
various  counties  of  Maryland,  including  Baltimore  city,  in  all  parts 
of  the  oyster  fishery  business,  amounted  to  31,543,  while  the  total 
number  of  vessels  engaged  in  fishing,  transporting  and  taking 
oysters  amounted  to  1,326,  with  a  tonnage  of  19,866;  a  value  of 
vessels  of  $865,305,  and  a  value  of  outfit  on  the  vessels  of  $245,005. 
These  figures  apply  to  vessels  not  engaged  in  inshore  fishery,  such 
as  tonging,  etc.  The  total  number  of  boats  engaged  in  vessel  and 
shore  fishery  amounted  to  6,548,  with  a  value  of  $454,872.  There 
are  3,570  dredges  and  54  tongs  on  boats  engaged  in  vessel  fishery, 
valued  at  $52,242,  and  the  apparatus  employed  on  boats  engaged 
in  shore  fishery  numbered  2.183  dredges  and  13,914  tongs,  with  a 
total  value  of  $103,837.  This  shows  a  total  of  vessels  and  boats 
of  7,874.  The  total  value  of  shore  and  accessory  property 
amounted  to  $1,935,706,  with  a  cash  capital  engaged  of  $2,161,600, 
or  a  total  investment  of  $5,818,567,  utilized  in  taking  and  trans- 
porting oysters. 

According  to  the  same  report,  for  the  season  of  1900  and  1901. 
the  total  catch  of  oysters  by  dredges  from  natural  rock  amounted 
to  1,538,053  bushels,  valued  at  $931,270.  and  a  total  catch  by  tongs 
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from  natural  rock  of  13,015  bushels,  at  a  value  of  $7,440,  making 
a  total  vessel  catch  of  1,551,068  bushels,  at  a  value  of  $938,710. 

The  shore  fishery  shows  a  catch  by  dredges  from  natural  rock 
of  457,006  bushels,  at  a  value  of  $240,326,  and  a  catch  from 
natural  rock  by  tongs  of  3,178,957  bushels,  at  a  value  of  $1,553,988, 
and  a  tong  catch  from  private  beds  of  498,530  bushels  at  a  value  of 
$298,494. 

These  figures  show  a  total  catch  of  oysters  for  the  year  1901  of 
5,685,561  bushels,  valued  at  $3,031,518.  It  Should  be  remem- 
bered that  these  figures  are  for  the  year,  and  not  for  the  oyster 
season,  as  given  in  other  reports.  These  figures  from  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission  are  valuable,  because  they  are  as  nearly 
authentic  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  by  careful,  personal  investiga- 
tion, and  the  fact  that  upwards  of  31,000  people  are  engaged  in 
the  oyster  industry,  not  including  those  who  may  be  engaged  in 
the  packing  or  selling  to  the  consumer,  through  retail  sources,  is 
evidence  of  the  vast  importance  of  this  subject  in  Maryland,  and 
the  need  of  most  careful  and  conservative  action  before  any  pre- 
cipitate measures  are  adopted  for  leasing  the  bottom  of  the  Bay, 
with  the  eventuality  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  monopoly. 

We  append  the  tables  from  the  Fish  Commission  here,  so  that 
they  may  precede  to  the  reader  what  this  Bureau  has  gathered  in 
the  season  of  1901-02: 

REPORT    OF    THE    OYSTER    FISHERIES    OF    MARY- 
LAND, SEASON  OF  1900-I901. 

Advance  Copy— Prepared   by   the  Division  of  Statistics,   U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

PERSONS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  VARIOUS  COUNTIES  OF  MARY- 
LAND IN  THE  OYSTER  INDUSTRY. 


Counties. 

Fisheries. 
In  Vessel 

On  Trans- 
porting Ves- 
sels. 

Inshore 
or  Boat 
Fisheries. 

Shores- 
men. 

Total. 

Anne    Arundel 

Baltimore    City.  .  .  . 
Calvert    

61 

1,257 

209 

6 

1,789 

2 

36 

1.88s 

364 

40 

127 

243 
82 
12 

148 
69 
36 
69 

155 
70 

55 
Z7 

1,932 

1,095 

349 

2,120 

999 
1,217 

1,059 

2,064 

1. 46 1 

761 

2l(> 

290 

7,936 

5 

16 

996 

1,252 

765 
223 

IS 

2,410 

9,436 

1,391 

383 

Dorchester    

Kent    

Queen  Anne's 

St.   Mary's 

Somerset     

5,053 
1,068 

1,255 
1,164 

5,356 

Talbot    

Wicomico     

Worcester    

2,660 

1,079 

288 

Total 

5,649 

1,103 

13,293 

11,498 

31,543 
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TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  VESSELS  AND  BOATS,  WITH  TOTAL  VALUE,  TOTAL 

VALUE  OF  OUTFITS  AND  PROPERTY,  CASH  CAPITAL  AND  TOTAL 

INVESTMENTS,    BY    COUNTIES,  FOR  1900  AND  1901. 


Counties. 


Anne  Arundel. 
Baltimore   City 

Calvert 

Charles 

Dorchester.  . .  . 

Kent 

Queen  Annes. 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Wicomico 

Worcester 

Total 


in 


O    i)  ^^ 

.     en  rt 


861 

214 

530 

178 

1,581 

532 

626 

579 
1439 
884 
209 
241 


<  p. 


99,105 
177.980 

78,495 

8,110 

296,210 

50,960 

43.335 
50,025 

342,565 
108,055 

43.475 
21,862 


All  Apparatus  on 

All  Vessels  and 

Boats. 


Dredges  Tongs. 


7.874  I  $1.320, 1 77 


46 

584 

243 

6 

2.215 


2,140 

380 

46 


1,694 

691 

332 

2,206 

1,044 

2,255 

976 

1,473 

2,305 

761 

231 


5.753 


138.968 


>% 


=  3  ^ 


$20,324 
80,560 
19.436 

2,309 
99.204 
11,780 
13,64c 

9-940 

101,378 

31,513 

9,020 

1,980 


$  25.500 
1,726,440 


1. 150 

60,413 

1.950 


O  7: 


$  19,500 
1,901.350 

600 
91,350 


63,618 

40.035 

3,900 

12,700 


102,800 
36.000 
10,000 


t2" 


$  164,609 
3,886.150 

97,931 
12,169 

547,177 
64,690 

56,975 
59,965 
610,361 
215.603 
66.395 
36,542 


01,084  $1,935,706  $2,161,600  $5,818,567 
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OYSTERS  CAL'GHT  BY  DREDGES  AND  TOXGS,  BOTH  VESSEL 
AND  SHORE  FISHERY,  WITH  VALUE.  BY  COUNTIES,  IN 
MARYLAND,  1900  AND  1901. 


Counties. 


Anne  Arundel. 
Baltimore  City 

Calvert 

Charles 

Dorchester.  . .  . 

Kent 

Queen  Anne.  . . 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Wicomico 

Worcester 


Oysters  Caught — Vessel 
Fisheries. 


Dredge 
Catch. 

(Natural 
Rock.) 

Bushels. 


Value. 


Tong 
Catch 
(Nat'rli  .  , 
Rock.)^^^"^- 

Bush.  I 


14,401 
328,150 

38.650 

1,600 

479.3^0: 


>    9,535 

229,515 

23,200 

640 

259,514 


400 


10,76= 


1,400 


$   275 
'  6'.285 


750 

6,200 

522,811 

136.746 

9.425 


300    

3,130  200 

^325.238    

74,798  250 

5.400    


650 


150 


Total  Vessel 
Catch. 


Bushels. 


14.801 
328,150 

49.415 

1,600 

480.720 


750 

6,400 

522.811 

136,996 

9.425 


Total 1,538,05311931,270     13,01517,440      1,551,068       1938,710 


Value. 


P    9,810 

229,515 

29,485 

640 

260,164 

300 

3,210 

325,238 

74,948 

5,400 


^Includes  i.oco  bushels,  valued  at  $500.  taken  from  private  beds. 
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THE  OYSTER  SEASON  OP  1901-92. 

The  oyster  season  of  1901-02  in  Maryland  was  small  compared 
with  some  of  the  previous  seasons,  probably  one  of  the  smallest  in 
twenty  years,  and  was  discouraging,  to  say  the  least,  both  to  pack- 
ers and  oystermen. 

The  best  guage  of  the  oyster  season  is  the  report  of  the  bushels 
of  oysters  inspected  in  the  several  counties,  and  the  amount  paid 
thereon  to  the  State  Comptroller.  These  figures  show  a  total  of 
3,723,423  bushels  for  the  various  counties  as  follows : 

NUMBER  OF  BUSHELS  OF  OYSTERS  REPORTED  INSPECTED 
IN  THE  SEVERAL  COUNTIES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
APRIL,  1902. 


Name  of  Countv. 

Talbot    

Anne   Arundel 

Dorchester    

Wicomico    


Bushels. 

236.734 

67,618 

404.330 

14.727 


Name  of  County. 

Somerset    

Kent    

Baltimore    City 


Total. 


Bushels. 

119,147 

3.008 

2,877,859 

3,723,423 


In  the  appended  table  will  be  found  the  number  of  licenses  taken 
out  at  the  State  Comptroller's  office  from  May,  1901,  to  April, 
1902,  for  dredging  boats,  of  which  there  were  831,  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  12,329,  and  an  estimated  number  of  men  employed  of 
4,154.  These  figures  indicate  an  increase  over  the  season  of  1901, 
as  the  number  of  boats  reported  in  that  year  was  798,  of  10,588 
tons  and  4,134  persons  employed  on  the  boats. 

DREDGE  LICENSES  TAKEN  OUT  AT  STATE  COMPTROLLER'S 
OFFICE,  BY  COUNTIES,  FROM  MAY,   1901,  TO  APRIL,   1902. 


Counties. 


Queen    Anne's.  . 

Talbot    

Anne  Arundel.  . 

Somerset    

Wicomico    

Calvert    

Kent    

St.    Mary's 

Charles    

Dorchester    .  . .  . 
Baltimore    City. 

Total 


No.  of 
Boats. 


!  rp  f      No.  of 

Tonnage  of  j^I       E,^. 


I 

12 

27 

454 

6 

82 

I 

43 

5 

32 
168 

831 


10.00 
240.00 
255-80 

5.563-11 

73.00 

598.06 

30.00 

149.99 

13.00 

410.46 

4.986.36 

12,329.78 


3 

83 

109 

1,953 

31 

270 

9 

95 

II 

199 

1. 39 1 

4,154 


License 
Fees. 


$  33  00 
810  00 
890  54 

18,756  64 

254  55 

2,110  88 

99  00 

570  07 

53  55 

1.498  32 

16.269  88 

$41,346  43 
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The  following-  brief  table  shows  the  licenses  taken  out  in  the 
various  counties  for  tong-ing-  and  scraping  boats  and  packers,  with 
the  estimated  number  of  men  employed  in  the  various  capacities : 

LICENSES  FOR  DREDGING,  TONGING,  SCRAPING  AND  PACK- 
ING. TAKEN  OUT  IN  THE  COUNTIES,  FROM  MAY,  1901,  TO 
APRIL  30,  1902. 


Counties. 

Scraping 

and 

Dredging 

Boats. 

Estimated 
Number  of  Men 

Employed 
on  these  Boats. 

Number  of 

Packers 

taking  out 

Licenses  in 

Counties. 

Wicomico    

Somerset 

St.    Mary's 

Kent    

563 
845 
805 

831 
1,095 

851 
394 

241 

1,326 
1,790 
1,610 
1,662 
2,190 
1,702 
788 
482 

2 

44 

10 

Anne    AVundel 

Queen    Anne's 

Calvert    

Charles    

I 

Dorchester    

3>744 

7,488                      30 

Talbot    

135 

270                      II 

Total 

9.449 

19,308                        98 

The  classes  of  boats  taking  out  licenses  from  the  State  Comp- 
troller's office  for  the  variotis  counties  show  that  the  largest  ntun- 
ber  are  schooners,  497 ;  sloops,  278 ;  canoes,  38 ;  batteaus  and  flat- 
ties, I  each,  as  follows : 

CLASS    OF    BOATS    TAKING   OUT   LICENSES    IN    COMPTROL- 
LER'S OFFICE.  AT  ANNAPOLIS.  BY  COUNTIES. 
FROM  MAY,  1901,  TO  APRIL,  1902. 


Counties. 


Baltimore    City 
Wicomico    .... 

Kent   

Queen    Anne"s. 

Charles    

Talbot    

Dorchester    .  . . 
St.    Mary's.... 

Calvert    

Anne    Arundel 
Somerset   

Total 


278 


0. 
0 

0 

0 

in 

7 

160 

3 

3 

I 

I 

5 

2 

10 

13 

19 

25 

6 

15 

45 

9 

14 

198 

239 

« 


497 


U 


fc 


38 


168 
6 
I 
I 

5 
12 

32 
42 
82 
26 
440 


SI- 
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RETURNS  FROM  PACKERS. 

Early  in  May,  1902,  the  Bureau  sent  blanks  to  all  the  oyster 
packers  ascertainable  in  the  State,  with  a  request  that  the  same  be 
filled  out  with  data  pertaining  to  the  oyster  pack  of  the  season  end- 
ing May,  1902,  with  the  results  following  in  the  appended  table. 
Forty  answers  were  received,  which  gives  some  indication  of  the 
business,  but  which  is  by  no  means  complete  enough  to  cover  the 
packing  trade  of  th^  State.  The  great  difficulty  with  packers  of 
oysters,  as  well  as  with  the  packers  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  is  that 
they  do  not  care  to  give  accurate  reports  of  what  amount  of  goods 
they  pack,  seeming  to  fear  the  effect  of  publication  on  the  market. 
However,  we  publish  the  returns  for  what  they  are  worth,  leaving 
the  reader  to  interpret  the  figures  as  given  by  the  40  establish- 
ments, in  connection  with  other  figures  herewith  given.  It  seems 
that  these  40  firms  handled  1.768,536  bushels  of  oysters  during  the 
year,  of  which  they  shucked  1,765,734  bushels.  They  packed  raw 
1.350,734  bushels,  and  packed  steamed  during  the  year  323,421 
bushels,  and  employed  3,702  people,  divided  into  2,292  men,  1,150 
women  and  260  children  :  paying  them  the  total  wages  during  the 
year  of  $368,984.  The  average  price  paid  per  bushel  during  the 
year  seems  to  have  been  62  cents. 

The  following  table  contains  in  full  the  answers  from  these 
packers,  but  as  to  their  reliability  the  reader  must  judge  for  him- 
self. One  thing  is  certain,  however,  and  that  is  that  the  oyster 
packing  industry  is  undergoing  a  great  change  gradually.  Fewer 
Cove  oysters  are  packed,  and  nearly  all  shipments  from  the  State 
are  in  buckets,  barrels  or  cans,  in  the  raw  state,  and  the  shipment 
of  steamed  oysters  is  dwindling  down. 

The  packers  would  help  their  own  case  very  much  if  they  would 
assist  in  the  gathering  of  complete  statistics  of  the  pack  and  ship- 
ments of  the  State,  if  only  for  one  season,  so  that  accurate  infor- 
mation might  be  laid  before  the  Legislature  when  the  question 
again  comes  up  for  discussion.  The  returns  follow  in  the  ap- 
i>ended  table : 
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The  following  table  shows  a  list  of  the  oyster  packers  taking  out 
licenses  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  1901-02. 

The  column  headed  excess  license  paid  indicates  the  amount 
paid  to  the  State  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a  bushel  in  addition  to  the 
regular  license  of  $26  per  annum. 

The  list  is  valuable  for  reference  as  an  indication  of  the  amount 
of  revenue  derived  from  these  packers,  as  well  as  being  a  direc- 
tory, to  a  large  extent,  of  the  packers  in  our  city. 


PACKERS   TAKING   OUT   LICENSE   IN    THE   CITY    OF    BALTIMORE,   1901-1902. 


Name. 


Address. 


Date. 


H.  F.  Hemjiiingway  &  Co.  ..  Atlantic    Wharf.  ... 

Wm.  L.  Ellis  &  Co 2327  Boston  St 

t.  W.  Damast i  Ft.  West  Falls  Ave. 


James  Hubbard  &  Son. 

J.  S.  Farren  &  Co 

Geo.  M.  Roberts  &  Co.. 


121  Hughes  St.  . . 

Ft.  Wolfe  St 

Ft.  East  West  St. 


C.  L.  Applegarth  &  Co Ft.  Webster  St. 


J.  Ludington  &  Co 

F.  P.  Coleman 

Robt.  W.  Merriman 

C.  H.  Pearson  Packing  Co.  . 
Storey-Bunnell  Packing  Co. 

Hittle  &  Co 1 114  Hollingsworth  St 

Gibbs  Preserving  Co 2303  Boston  St 

J.  F.  Warner  &  Co |  115  Hollingsworth  St 


2225  Boston  St. 
331  McElderr}''s  Wharf.  . 
932  West  Baltimore  St... 
Clement  and  Laurens  Sts. 
Ft.  Webster  St 


Atlantic    Wharf. 

Boston  and  Aliceanna  Sts. 

704  Water  St 

Wolfe  and  Thames  Sts... 
2353  Boston  St. 


H.  J.  McGrath  &  Co 

C.  H.   Pearson 

Wm.  B.  McCaddin  &  Co 

John  Boyle  &  Co 

Louis   Grebb 

Schall   Packing  Co I  Atlantic    Wharf 

Chas.  W.  Reddish !  Ft.  Commerce  St 

Wm.  Fait  Co 1  Boston  and  Patuxent  Sts 

Thos.  Kensett  &  Co I  West  Falls  Ave 

W.  W.  Boyer  &  Co '  West  Falls  Ave 

H.  S.  Piatt  &  Co I  Clement  and  Boyle  Sts.  . 

Moore  &  Brady 'Ft.  Montgomery  St 

John  F.  McNanev '  '^37  South  Fremont  St.  . . 

H.  McWilliams  &  Co Ft.  William  St 

A.  Booth  &  Co .,  Boston    St 

Wm.  H.  McGee  &  Co 1138  Block  St 

W.  C.  Jones  &  Co 1  2201  Boston  St 

W.  A.  Egerton  &  Co '  Dodson's  Wharf 

Lord-Mott  &  Co 918  Fells  St 


D.  E.  Foote  &  C 
Langrall  Bros.  . 
Drake  &  Mahool 
W.  W.  Roberts  &  Co 2035  Aliceanna  St 

E.  Robinson  &  Co 2115  Aliceanna  St 


2019  Aliceanna  St.  . 
2109  Aliceanna  St.  . 
309  Smith's  Wharf. 


Thomas    IMoore. 
J.  H.  Collison.  . . 


Total. 


811  South  Wolfe  St. 
512  Hughes  St 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
-Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Vov. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
June 
June 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Tan. 
July 


20,  I  go 
27,  190 

30,  190 

31.  190 

30,  190 

31,  190 
3,   190 

3.  190 

4,  190 
4.  190 
4,  190 

4,  190 

5,  190 
10.  190 
10.  190 
23,  190 
23,  190 
25,   190 

2,  190 
8,  190 

10,  190 
14,  190 
23.  190 
23,  190 

23,  190 
4.  190 
7,   1902 

14.  1902 

3,  1902 
9L  1902 
15  1902 

15,  1902 
3.  1902 

15,  1902 

IS,  1902 

15.  1902 

16,  1902 

14.  1903 

15.  1903 
19,  1903 

2,  1902 


1  Regular 
License. 


$26  00 
26  00 
26  00 
26  00 
26  00 
26  00 

26  GO 
26  00 

26  00 
26  00 
26  00 
26  00 
26  00 
26  00 
26  00 
26  00 
26  00 

26  CO 

26  00 
26  00 
26  00 
26  00 

26  00 
26  GO 
26  00 
26  00 
26  00 
26  00 

26  00 
26  00 
26  oc 

26  00 

26  00 

26  00 
26  00 

26  CO 

26  00 
26  00 
26  00 
26  00 
26  00 


Excess 
License. 


$68  96 
63  79 
39  73 
20  00 
81  56 
19  74 

loi  61 

41  51 
35  17 


57 
22 

29 
99 

49 

64 

71  75 
109  39 

II  64 
86  12 

94  73 
I  80 
88  99 
33  91 
33   58 


50  03 


49  34 

106  23 

143  77 
7^  - 
31  53 

104  00 

107  97 
67  26 
12  36 
46  13 
48  30 

23  77 
29  07 

$203,203 
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The  total  receipts  of  raw  pack  at  Baltimore  for  the  year  1901-02 
was  2,338.567  bushels,  and  for  steamed  539,294  bushels.  The  out- 
put of  cove  oysters  was  the  smallest  since  1884.  The  selling  price 
of  cove  oysters  for  the  year  ran  from  65  cents  to  $2.50  per  dozen, 
according  to  the  size  and  grade. 

Taking  altogether  the  season  of  1901-02  in  the  oyster  and  can- 
ning industry  is  far  from  satisfactory  or  reassuring,  and  indicates 
that  something  nuist  be  done,  both  by  the  State  and  the  packers  to 
revive  the  industry. 

STATE  FISHERY  FORCE. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  the  oyster  business  of  Maryland  is 
the  oyster  navy,  composed  of  14  boats,  one  commander  and  13 
deputv  commanders,  and  a  number  of  local  boats  which  are  selected 
annually.  These  boats  and  officials  have  charge  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  oyster  laws  of  the  State  and  policing  the  waters  where 
oysters  are  taken.  The  list  of  boats  and  officers  for  1902  are  as 
follows : 

Commander  Thomas  C.  B.  Howard.  Cambridge.  Dorchester  County,  in 
charge  of  Steamer  Governor  'i'liomas. 

Deputy  Commanders.  Residence.  Boat. 

James  A.  Turner Wicomico    County Governor  AIcLane. 

George  F.  Satterfield.  . .  .Kent  County .\nna  B.  Smith. 

Alexander    Thompson.  .  .Queen  Anne's  County ...  Frolic. 

William  H.  Taylor Talbot   County Nannie  Merryman. 

C.  C.  Harper.  . ' Talbot   County Eliza  Hayvyard. 

Harrison    Woolford Dorchester  County Julia  Hamilton. 

Bruce  C.  Dean Dorchester   County Brown,   Smith.  Jones. 

Wm.  K.  Leatherbury.  . .  .Wicomico  County Nellie  Jackson. 

Edward  P.  Tyler.  ......  .Somerset    County Helen  Baughman. 

Charles  E.  Alartin Anne  Arundel  County.  .  .May  Brown. 

James  H.   Nowell Anne  Arundel  County. .  .Daisy  Archer. 

John  H.  Buckler St.   Mary's  County Folly. 

G.  W.   Maddox St.   Mary's  County Bessie  Jones. 

Local  Boats  Appointed  During  the  Oyster  Season. 

Josiah  Cullen,  Somerset  County,  local  boat  for  Pocomoke  River  and 
Sound. 

James  Benton,  Somerset  County,  local  boat  for  Manokin  River. 

H.  E.  Balderson,  Talbot  County,  local  boat  for  Tred-Avon  River. 

J.  Fred  Robinson.  Queen  Anne's  County,  local  boat  for  Che.ster  River. 

John  H.  Rogers,  Anne  Arundel  County,  local  boat  for  Herring  Bay. 

Jesse  Stevens,  Dorchester  County,  local  boat  from  Long  Wharf  at  Cam- 
bridge to  Bowdle's  House  in  Talbot  County. 
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OYSTER  AIEASURERS. 

Every  two  years  the  Governor  appoints  five  men  for  Baltimore 
city,  two  for  Annapolis,  one  each  for  Oxford,  Tilghman's  Island, 
St.  Michael's,  Xanticoke  and  Crisfield,  and  three  for  Cambridge, 
who  act  as  general  measurers  and  inspectors  of  oysters,  to  super- 
vise the  measuring  of  oysters  in  bulk,  to  prevent  the  selling  of  un- 
culled  oysters,  and  to  assist  in  enforcing  the  laws  generally.  They 
are  paid  out  of  the  license  tax  of  one  cent  per  bushel  levied  bv  the 
State  law. 


THE   CANNING    INDUSTRY. 


THE  PACK  OF  CERTAIN  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
IN  MARYLAND  IN  1902. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  this,  the  third  largest  industry 
of  the  State,  and  one  which,  no  doubt,  employs  nearly  as  many 
men,  women  and  children  in  its  ramifications  as  the  clothing  indus- 
try and  almost  as  many  as  the  oyster  industry. 

Baltimore  has  been  called  "the  cradle  of  the  Canning  Industry," 
and  according  to  the  best  authorities,  Maryland  not  only  leads  in 
the  oyster  canning  business,  but  is  also  among  the  first  States  in 
the  Union  in  the  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

According  to  our  last  annual  report,  quoting  Mr.  E.  S.  Judge, 
the  first  patent  for  a  tin  can  for  hermetically  sealing  food  was 
granted  to  Peter  Durand  in  England  in  1810.  It  was  brought  to 
America  shortly  after,  and  Maryland,  or  more  properly  Baltimore, 
was  the  first  place  in  the  United  States  where  the  canning  of  fruits. 
vegetables,  fish  and  oysters  in  cans  was  successfully  carried  on, 
although  glass  was  used  before  tin.  In  another  part  of  this  report 
we  quote  from  the  Twelfth  Census  on  the  packing  industry 
in  Maryland.  In  this  chapter  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  packing  industry  of  Maryland  and  the  pack  of  cer- 
tain articles  for  the  year  1902,  which  was  very  largely  successful 
and  satisfactory  in  this  State,  though  not  so  to  the  country  at  large, 
the  cause  being  that  throughout  the  West  the  weather  conditions 
practically  prohibited  a  large  crop. 

PRICES  AND  RECEIPTS,  1902. 

The  prices  for  tomatoes,  as  well  as  the  pack,  has  been  higher  and 
larger  in  Maryland  than  ever  in  its  history.  These  conditions 
were  brought  about  largely  by  the  short  crops  and  packs  for  the 
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two  years  previous.  The  normal  pack  of  tomatoes  in  Maryland 
is  about  one  and  three-quarter  million  cases  of  all  kinds  (that  is 
two  and  three  pound  cans  and  gallons)  while  this  season  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  four  million  cases  were  packed.  The  main  cause  of  this 
large  pack  in  Maryland  was  due  to  the  market  price  for  tomatoes 
at  the  opening  of  the  season,  viz:  $i.6o  per  dozen  for  3  pounds, 
the  market,  so  far  as  packers  and  jobbers  were  concerned,  being 
practically  bare. 

Prices  for  tomatoes  during  the  year  ranged' from  80  cents  to 
$3.70  per  dozen  for  two  and  three  pounds  and  gallons,  varying 
much  during  the  season,  but  never  going  below  the  above  price. 

Corn  was  only  firm,  ranging  from  60  to  85  cents  per  dozen  dvir- 
ing  the  year. 

The  receipts  of  peaches  at  Baltimore  during  1902  was  585,235 
packages,  as  against  a  total  of  884,113  packages  in  1901,  and 
1.016,352  packages  in  1900.  This  was  a  poor  year  for  peaches, 
both  in  qualit}-  and  quantity.  The  pack  of  pie  peaches  was  fairly 
good,  but  as  a  whole  the  peach  season  was  not  satisfactory.  Prices 
ranged  from  67^  cents  to  $3.50  per  dozen,  according  to  size  and 
grade. 

The  receipts  of  Pineapples  at  Baltimore  for  the  season  of  1902 
were  lighter  than  those  of  last  year,  there  being  375,259  dozen 
green  stock  received,  against  451,848  dozen  in  1901,  and  prices 
ranged  from  85  cents  to  $2.25  per  dozen  cans. 

There  were  375,000,000  cans  made  in  ^laryland  of  all  sizes  in 
1902,  averaging  in  price  $1.50  per  hundred  for  2  pounds,  $2.00  for 
3  pounds,  and  $4.50  for  gallons.  This  is  a  smaller  quantity  than 
was  produced  in  the  previous  year.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
steadiness  of  price  for  cans  during  the  whole  season  now  as  com- 
pared with  the  fluctuating  prices  of  a  few  years  ago  is  largely  due 
to  the  Trust  in  that  business.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  is  an 
advantage  in  the  long  run  to  the  packer  and  consumer  or  not. 

In  the  appended  tables  will  be  found  returns  from  312  packing 
establishments  in  the  State,  giving  estimated  value  of  plants,  tolfel 
amount  paid  for  raw  material,  amount  expended  for  general  ex- 
penses and  total  wages  paid  out,  with  the  number  of  employees. 
Also  the  pack  of  tomatoes,  corn,  peaches,  pears,  peas,  strawberries, 
string  and  Lima  beans,  apples  and  pumpkins,  with  the  totals  by 
counties,  totals  bv  establishments  and  totals  for  the  State. 
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This  is  the  first  time  that  a  complete  investigation  of  the  packing 
industry  has  been  attempted,  and  much  of  this  work  lias  been  done 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Judge,  of  '"The  Trade,"  the  stand- 
ard authority  in  the  canned  goods  business  of  the  country.  While 
the  answers  from  the  various  establishments  have  not  been  as  sat- 
isfactory as  might  have  been  expected  from  so  large  an  industry, 
and  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  out  are  not  accurate  when  com- 
pared with  the  per  diem  rate  of  wages  paid  and  the  number  of  days 
employed  at  the  various  establishments,  this  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  employees  not  enumerated,  sucli 
as  processors,  foremen,  clerks  and  bookkeepers,  are  paid  much 
larger  wages  than  the  per  diem  given  in  the  returns.  However, 
when  compared  with  the  returns  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  report  herewith  published  is  much  more  complete 
and  satisfactory  than  the  figures  published  in  the  Census. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  table  Xo.  i  that  Harford  county 
largely  leads  every  other  county  in  the  State  in  the  pack,  as  a  total, 
as  well  as  in  packing  tomatoes,  and  Baltimore  city  leads  even  Har- 
ford county  in  this  and  in  every  other  article  packed.  Caroline 
county  follows  Harford  in  the  pack  of  tomatoes,  with  Dorchester 
a  good  third,  Baltimore  county  fourth,  Wicomico  fifth.  Harford 
also  leads  in  the  pack  of  corn,  with  Frederick  second  and  Calvert 
third,  and  while  Baltimore  city  comes  first  with  peaches,  Caroline 
county  leads  all  other  counties  in  this  fruit  with  35,050  cases.  The 
peas,  strawberries,  corn,  pears  and  beans  are  on  the  basis  of  2 
pound  cans,  and  tomatoes,  peaches,  pumpkins,  apples  and  potatoes 
on  a  basis  of  3  pound  cans,  in  the  tables. 

The  total  pack  in  Baltimore  city  and  the  18  counties  named  in 
the  tables  for  the  products  enumerated  above  (that  is  10  products) 
are  reported  as  6,564,061  cases,  or  13,128,122  dozen  cans  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  packed  during  the  season  of  1902.  The  table 
shows  a  total  of  3,930,065  cases  of  tomatoes,  the  largest  pack  of 
that  product  in  Maryland  for  many  years.  .\s  packing  centers, 
Baltimore  City,  Harford.  Caroline,  Dorchester.  Frederick.  Wicom- 
ico, Prince  George's.  Talbot.  Calvert.  Baltimore  county,  Cecil. 
Queen  Anne's,  Kent.  Anne  Arundel,  Carroll,  Howard,  .Mlegany 
and  Worcester  counties  come  in  the  order  named.  WHiile  the  pack 
of  all  the  things  enumerated  is  not  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
this  industry  in  Maryland,  it  has  certainly  been  profitable  to  the 
packer  and  the  dealer  generally,  especially  so  in  prices. 
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In  table  No.  2,  it  will  be  seen  that  Baltimore  city  leads  the  State 
in  the  estimated  value  of  plants,  with  Harford  county  second  and 
Caroline  county  third.  The  returns  are  from  312  establishments, 
with  a  total  estimated  value  of  plants  of  $2,057,550  and  an 
estimated  expenditure  of  $2,118,704  for  raw  material,  and  other 
expenditures  totalizing  $5,161,988.  There  is  a  total  of  24,536 
employees,  divided  into  4,471  men,  12,876  women  and  189  chil- 
dren, receiving  a  total  wage  of  $1,065,539.  Baltimore  city  paid 
out  the  largest  amount  of  wages  and  employed  thfe  largest  number 
of  hands ;  Harford  county  being  second,  Caroline  third,  Dorches- 
ter fourth,  Frederick  fifth,  Calvert  sixth,  Wicomico  seventh,  Balti- 
more county  eighth.  Prince  George's  ninth,  Talbot  tenth  and  Som- 
erset eleventh. 
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TABLE  No.  2. 

Recapitulation  by  Counties  of  the  Value  of  Plants,  Expenditures  for  Raw  Materials, 

&c.,  Ntonbcr  of  Etnployes,  and  Total  Wages  Paid  for  the  )'ear  igo2. 

By  Establishments  Repo>ting. 


Counties. 
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Anne  Arundel . . 

Allegany 

Baltimore  Co.    . 
Baltimore  City. . 

Calvert 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Caroline 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Harford   

Howard    

Kent 

Prince  George's. 
Queen  Anne's. . . 

Somerset 

Talbot..... 

Wicomico 

Worcester 
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2,800 

35,000' 

1,335,8001 
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13,200 
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106,200 

66,800 
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49,300 
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Total    :  312,  $2,057,550 
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4,471  12,876 
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324 
3,402 
181 
112 
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369 
250 

997 
34 
30 
35 

57i 

II2| 
231 
273 
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I     6,488 
842 

19,569 
613,664 

25,991 

9,369 

15,339 

66,026 

42,961 

29,452 

147,447 

2,720 

3,719 
18,608 

8,305 
15,786 

17,249 
21,215 

789 


7,189'  $1,065,539 


PACKING  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  MARYLAND  IN 
DETAIL. 

Below  will  be  fotmd  the  figures  by  establishments  by  cotmties 
for  the  whole  State,  showing  the  number  of  clays  worked  in  each 
establishment,  the  value  of  the  plant,  number  of  employees,  amount 
expended  for  raw  material  and  other  expenses,  wages  paid  in  total 
and  per  diem  to  men.  women  and  children,  as  well  as  the  pack  for 
the  season.  The  returns  are  from  312  establishments,  but  it  is 
believed  that  during  1902  there  were  at  least  500  packing  establish- 
ments running,  mostly  on  tomatoes. many  of  them  being  small  farm 
canning  places,  which  were  put  to  work  because  of  the  high  prices 
prevailing,  and  which  cannot  be  considered  permanent  establish- 
ments. Those  given  in  this  report  were  permanent  canneries, 
which  run  every  season  on  something. 
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178  REPORT   OK  THE    BUREAU   OF 

PRICES  OF  CANNED  GOODS  AND  CANS  FROM  1883  TO 

1903. 

We  append  a  table  of  prices  of  canned  gcK^ds  taken  from  the  sou- 
venir publication  issued  for  the  convention  of  packers  of  canned 
g"oods  held  at  Washington  early  in  this  year.  The  book  was  issued 
by  "The  Trade,"  and  the  prices  are  considered  reliable  as  whole- 
sale market  prices. 

The  prices  given  in  the  following  table  on  the  staple  articles  of 
canned  goods — com,  peas,  peaches  and  tomatoes — and  the  most 
important  item  of  "supplies,"  the  can,  are  taken  from  the  market 
quotations  prvailing  during  the  weeks  of  January  i  and  July  i 
of  each  year,  commencing  with  1883.  These  particular  time3  of 
the  year  have  been  selected  as  reflecting  the  pulse  of  the  market 
most  accurately,  because  in  January  it  is  generally  supposed  the 
market  is  at  its  weakest,  while  July  may  be  said  to  be  the  best  nor- 
mal indicator  of  its  most  active  period.  But  these  prices  must  not 
be  taken  as  the  highest  and  lowest  points  reached  during  any  year 
mentioned,  for  though  in  many  instances  they  may  prove  to  be 
such,  they  have  not  been  selected  as  such.  They  are  the  actual 
state  of  the  market  during  the  weeks  mentioned  ;  figures  on  stand- 
ard goods;  on  corn,  standard,  moist  pack;  on  peaches.  No.  3  yel- 
low standards ;  on  peas,  early  June  standards  ;  on  tomatoes.  No.  3 
standards,  all  Baltimore  market.  The  price  of  cans  are  figured 
on  No.  3,  Baltimore  market. 


STATISTICS   AND   INFORMATION. 
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Year. 

No.  2 

Standard 

Moist  Pack 

Corn. 

'     No.    3 
Standarc 
Yellow 
Peaches. 

1 

No.  2               No.  3 
E.J.Stan-       Standard 
dard  Peas.     Tomatoes. 

No. 

3  Cans. 

1883  Jan.    I 

.85  to 

.90 

1 1 -75  to 

1 

to  1.15I1.00  to  1.05 

3.10  to  3.25 

Jul.    I 

i  .80 

•85 

1.70 

1^75 

1. 00 

1.15J  .90        .95 

|3.oo 

3.20 

1884  Jan.   I 

.85 

•95 

i^75 

1.90 

135 

1.40!  .85        .90 

13.00 

3.25 

Jul.    I 

.821^ 

.90 

1.60 

1.90 

1.50 

2.00 

.77V2     .90 

12.75 

2.3o 

1885  Jan    I 

1.05 

1. 10 

1.65 

1.70 

I  75 

1.80 

■75        -90 

2.75 

2.80 

Jul.    I 

•75 

1. 10 

I1.60 

1^75 

1^45 

1.50 

.85        .90 

2.45 

2.60 

1886  Jan.   I 

•75 

.90 

1.50 

1.65 

1^55 

r.6o 

.90       J. 00 

2.65 

2.80 

Jul.    I 

•75 

.90 

1.50 

1.60 

130 

^351  ^97^  I  •CO 

2.65 

2.80 

: -887  Jan.   i 

•75 

.90 

1.40 

I  50 

I-I5 

1.20 

.85        .90 

2.65 

2.80 

Jul.    I 

1.20 

1^25 

1^65 

I  75 

1^15 

1.25 

1. 00       1.25 

2.50 

2.65 

1888  Jan.   I 

•95 

1. 00 

^■^5 

2.50 

1.20 

1-25 

•95       i^oo 

2.85 

3.00 

Jul.    I 

•75 

.80 

2.00 

2.30 

1.20 

(.50 

.90       1 .00 

2.70 

2.85 

1889  Jan.   I 

•55 

.60 

1^55 

1-75 

1.20 

1.40 

■IVA    .80 

2.35 

2.55 

Jul.    I 

•50 

.60 

1^45 

1.65 

1^25 

1.30 

•72^    .75 

2.25 

2.40 

1890  Jan.   I 

.60 

.62/, 

1.80 

1.90 

1.20 

1.30 

■i2y2   .75 

2.35 

2.50 

Jul.    I 

•57^ 

•65 

2.35 

2.50 

1^35 

1.40 

■75      -n'A 

2.45 

2.65 

1 89 1  Jan.   I 

•85 

1. 00 

2.50 

2.75 

1-25 

135 

■75      .85 

2.65 

3.00 

Jul.    I 

•85 

.90 

2.00 

2.25 

1.20 

1.25 

.85        &7V2 

2.80 

3.20 

1892  Jan.    I 

.90 

1. 00 

1.40 

1.60 

1.20 

'•25 

.85        .90 

2.65 

•  2.85 

Jul.    I 

1. 00 

1^15 

1.65 

1^75 

1. 00 

1. 10 

.82        .85 

2.65 

2.85 

1893  Jan.   I 

.85 

1. 00 

1-75 

1.90 

1. 10 

1.20 

.go      1. 10 

2.50 

2.60 

Jul.    I 

.80 

.90 

1.85 

I. go 

1. 10 

1.25 

1.20      1.30 

2.60 

2.70 

1894  Jan.   I 

.65 

•70 

1.50 

1.60 

I. GO 

1.20 

.95       1. 00 

2.50 

2.60 

Jul.    I 

■50 

.60 

1.50 

1.60 

1. 00 

i^i5 

■75         90 

2.30 

2.C0 

1895  Jan.   I 

•50 

.60 

1-45 

1-55 

.90 

1. 00 

.(ylV2     .75 

1.90 

2.10 

Jul.    I 

■50 

.60 

1^25 

1.40 

.80 

1. 00 

•62^^     .65 

1.80 

2.10 

1896  Jan.   I 

.475^ 

•55 

1.20 

1.25 

.80 

r.oo 

•60        .75 

1.60 

2.10 

Jul.    I 

.40 

•55 

1. 00 

I -301 

.80 

.90 

•55        ^65 

1.65 

1.85 

1897  Jan.   i| 

•52/3 

.60 

1. 10 

1.25 1 

■75 

.90 

•65         75 

1.50 

2.00 

Jul.    li 

•50 

.60 

1. 10 

I. ,30 

.65 

•75 

■-:>7'/2     .65     , 

1.67 

2.00 

1898  Jan.   i| 

.52>< 

.70 

1^25 

1.40 

.65 

•75 

•80         .95     1 

1.50 

2.C0 

Jul.    I 

•55 

.70 

125 

1.40I 

•65 

•75 

1.00       1. 10     '- 

175 

1.80 

1899  Jan.   I 

•55 

•65 

i^35 

i.5o| 

.65 

•75 

•65         ^70     t 

1.60 

1.70 

Jul.    I 

•65 

•75 

1.50 

1^75 

•95 

1. 10 

.6214     .70     1 

2.20 

2.25 

1900  Jan.   I 

•67J/2 

•75 

2.00 

2.15i 

1. 10 

[.20 

•65         .67K2 

2.40 

2.50 

Jul.    I 

.60 

.70 

1.60 

1.70I 

1. 00 

1. 10 

•67^<     .72'^ 

2.65 

2.70 

1 90 1  Jan.   I 

.60 

.70 

125 

i^35l 

1 .00 

1. 10 

.72y2     .80 

2.00 

2.67':. 

Jul.    I 

•52^ 

•65 

1.20 

1^251 

•95 

1. 00! 

.70       -i^Vi 

2.60 

1902  Jan.   I 

.60 

•75 

1.30 

1.40I 

•95 

1. 00 

1.05          I.22J4 

1.97 

2.00 

Jul.    I 

•  55 

.60 

1-25 

1.30 

.80 

■95' 

1.50          1.60 

1.97 

2.00 

1903  Jan.   i| 

•75 

.80 

1-25 

I -.35 

.80 

.go\ 

•85        ^95     1 

2.00 

2.15 

AGRICULTURE. 


That  agriculture  and  horticulture  of  the  present  day  in  this  State 
are  claiming  the  attention  of  the  best  thought,  as  well  as  practical 
application  thereof,  of  many  of  our  most  intelligent  citizens,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  hence,  we  have  our  State  and  peninsula  horticul- 
tural societies,  State  farmers'  institutes,  farmers'  clubs  and  agri- 
cultural gatherings  of  greater  or  less  importance.  Even  in  the 
public  stores  and  shops  of  many  sections,  the  fish  and  snake  story 
has  given  place  to  the  discussion  of  the  means  and  methods  which 
led  to  the  great  strides  which  are  being  made  in  this  honorable, 
successful  and  independent  occupation.  The  spirit  of  progress  is 
abroad  agriculturally  in  ^Maryland.  It  is  not  only  clearly  recog- 
nized, but  is  a  proven  fact,  that  Maryland  offers  greater  opportuni- 
ties for  the  successful  and  profitable  growth  of  diversified  crops 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  with  a  location  obtainable  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  most  fastidious,  even  though  they  be  as  many 
and  as  varied  as  the  varieties  of  the  products  that  so  delightful  and 
uniform  a  climate  as  ^Maryland  can  produce.  It  matters  not 
whether  they  prefer  the  mountain  slope,  the  hillside,  the  valley  or 
plain ;  each  can  be  found  in  Alaryland,  either  washed  by  the  waves 
of  the' Atlantic,  the  waters  of  the  great  bay,  the  placid  rivers  flow- 
ing therein,  or  the  cool  rivulets  or  babbling  mountain  brooks,  all 
of  which  are  in  unison  for  the  promotion  of  the  growth  of  crops  in 
spring  and  summer,  and  the  protection  of  the  delicate  fruit  buds 
of  the  vine  and  tree  during  the  winter's  frost,  which,  but  for  the 
rarification  of  the  atmosphere  by  these  waters,  might  prove  to  be 
blasting  winters. 

Everything  in  the  shape  of  grasses,  grains,  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  grow  under  similar  climatic  influences,  flourish  in  Maryland 
soil,  whether  indigenous  or  otherwise,  hence  the  greatest  possibil- 
itv  for  diversification  exist,  the  advantages  of  which  are  clearly 
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apparent  to  the  intelligent  farmer,  for  he  knows  full  well  if  his 
planting  is  confined  to  one  or  two  crops,  and  the  season  should 
prove  adverse  to  these,  his  profits  would  be  very  small,  or  perhaps 
nil,  when,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  sowed  wheat,  planted  corn, 
strawberries,  blackberries,  canteloups,  melons,  potatoes,  tomatoes 
and  other  cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  commend  them- 
selves to  the  market  and  his  taste  of  culture,  within  the  scope  of 
his  ability  to  properly  cultivate  and  handle,  there  can  be  no  total 
failure  with  him  any  year,  because  there  is  never  a  season  in  this 
State  so  unpropitious  but  what  some  of  these  crops  mature  and  are 
profitable,  and  in  most  cases  the  great  majority  of  them. 

Our  climate  also  offers  opportunities  for  double  cropping  for 
various  products,  without  detriment  to  the  Jland.  Early  peas  for 
market  or  canning  purposes  are  harvested  in  time  for  the  growth 
and  maturing  of  a  crop  of  corn  in  the  same  season,  and  if  the  same 
land  is  planted  with  the  same  crops  the  following  year  the  result  is 
always  a  better  crop  than  the  first  or  preceding  year,  the  season 
being  the  sarne.  When  a  crop  of  strawberries  has  been  picked  or 
harvested,  and  the  beds  of  the  patch  or  field  are  not  to  be  carried 
over  for  another  year,  the  vines  are  ploughed  under,  the  ground 
planted  to  corn,  which  matures  a  good  crop  the  same  season  the 
strawberries  were  harvested,  and  if  seeded  to  scarlet  clover  at  the 
last  working  or  cultivating  of  the  corn,  a  fine  clover  sod  will  be 
found  on  the  ground  the  following  spring.  Under  such  manage- 
ment the  soil  will  continue  to  improve  and  the  crops  increase,  and 
what  is  true  in  this  case  is  true  with  peas  and  other  successions  of 
crops  and  cropping. 

In  the  last  two  preceding  reports  the  cost  of  production,  yield 
and  profit  of  a  few  of  the  crops  most  common  to  Maryland  were 
shown  in  tabular  form,  under  the  heading  of  poor,  ordinary,  im- 
proved and  highly  improved  conditions  of  the  soil,  which  created 
much  favorable  comment  at  home  and  attracted  the  attention  of 
agriculturists  of  other  sections  of  the  country  to  an  extent  that 
many  inquiries  by  letter  were  received  and  settlers  attracted  to  this 
State. 

While  it  is  not  only  the  privilege  of  this  Bureau  to  revise  and 
republish  much  of  the  work  of  preceding  years,  the  statute  creating 
the  office  actually  provides  for  it.     Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the 
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crops  as  shown  in  previous  reports  must  suffice  for  the  present  so 
far  as  those  specifically  mentioned  and  tabulated  therein  are  con- 
cerned, thus  giving  room  for  others  in  this  report  which  have  not 
heretofore  been  tabulated  at  all,  among  which  are  the  green  pea, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  canteloups,  pears,  apples,  oats  and  hay.  which 
will  no  doubt  prove  as  interesting  and  profitable  as  similar  tables 
for  other  crops  heretofore  referred  to  as  being  in  preceding  re- 
ports, which  can  be  found  in  the  principal  libraries  of  every  State 
in  the  Union,  as  well  as  in  many  public  libraries  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

PEAS. 

There  are  innumerable  varieties  both  of  the  field  pea  and  the 
garden  pea,  all  of  which  can  be  grown  here  with  profit.  The  for- 
mer are  usually  grown  either  as  feed  for  cattle  or  as  soil  improvers. 
When  used  for  feed  they  are  usually  mown  and  cured  before  the 
grain  is  ripe,  though  the  haulm  of  the  garden,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  field  pea,  when  properly  cured  and  protected,  is  invaluable  for 
feeding  cattle,  and  it  is  more  nitrogenous  and  nutritious  than  hay. 
It  is,  however,  the  cultivation  of  the  garden,  or  green  pea  for  the 
table  use,  or  canning  purposes,  which  is  intended  to  be  herein  es- 
pecially considered.  That  it  is  grown  in  almost  all  climates  and 
countries  is  generally  known,  but  the  United  States  is  the  largest 
packer  and  exporter  of  the  same,  and  Maryland  is  the  leading 
State  in  the  Union  in  the  packing  industry. 

This  crop  may  be  seeded  with  any  ordinary  wheat  drill,  or  by 
opening  furrows  about  three  feet  apart  with  a  plough,  and  sowing 
therein  by  hand,  covering  either  with  a  harrow  or  with  a  plough. 
When  the  latter  method  is  used,  they  are  cultivated  a  few^  times 
during  their  early  growth,  but  in  the  former  case  they  are  not  cul- 
tivated at  all.  Under  either  method  the  best  results  can  be  ob- 
tained (as  is  the  case  with  any  crop)  by  thoroughly  cultivating  and 
pulverizing  the  soil  before  seeding.  The  seeding  may  begin  as 
early  as  the  latter  part  of  February  or  first  of  March,  and  continue 
at  intervals  all  through  the  season,  but  for  canning  purposes  the 
early  seeding  is  usually  the  most  profitable,  because  the  crop  of 
early  sown  seed  is  generally  harvested  before  the  advent  of  hot  or 
drv  weather. 
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The  Bureau  is  under  obligations  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  so 
kindly  furnished  us  with  these  estimates,  as  they  will  show  much 
better  than  words  what  can  be  done  on  the  farms  of  this  State.  It 
would  have  been  very  gratifying  to  have  given  a  minute  statement 
of  every  cent  our  farmers  expended  per  acre,  but  tliey,  like  those 
of  many  other  States,  fail  to  keep  itemized  accounts  of  expendi- 
tures or  receipts. 

The  data  in  Table  No.  i  was  kindly  furnished  by  one  of  the 
pioneer  growers  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  who  seeds  loo  acres  or 
more  annually  to  this  crop.  The  example  furnished  is  for  the  crop 
of  1902.  and  was  grown  on  lane!  of  ordinary  cultivation,  seeded 
with  a  wheat  drill,  with  the  following  results : 

Tame  No.  i.— COST  OF  PRODUCTION,  PER  ACRE,  OF  PEAS. 


Items. 


Preparing    ground 

Seed,  Nos.  i  and  2 

Harvesting    

Fertilizer    

Superintendence 

Rent  or  interest  on  money  invested  in  land 

Return  from  sale  of  product,  per  acre,  at  2c.  per  lb.  . 
Net    profit 


Land  Under 

Ordinary 
Cultivation 


Yield  Pe 

r  Acre. 

2,250  Pounds. 

$2 

00 

10 

87 

4 

00 

4  30 

25 

2 

40 

^23 

82 

45 

GO 

$21     18 


CANTALOUPS. 

The  species  of  musk  melon  are  cultivated  in  many  varieties,  the 
principal  sorts  being  the  cantaloup.  Of  these  the  nutmeg  and 
Rockyford  now  seem  to  be  the  most  popular  varieties  for  cultiva- 
tion and  sale,  the  fragrance  of  either,  when  properly  grown  and 
matured,  is  as  delectable  as  their  aromatic  flavor.  In  their  season 
they  are  found  on  every  well  regulated  table  at  least  once  a  day, 
and  sometimes  they  are  served  as  an  appetizer  for  breakfast,  for 
dinner  as  a  dessert,  and  are  always  in  order  between  meals  or 
before  retiring  for  the  day. 
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The  yield  and  quality  of  this  crop  is  largely  influenced  by  the 
season.  While  requiring  considerable  moisture,  if  the  weather  is 
too  wet  during  the  pollenization  period  many  of  the  blossoms  do 
not  set,  and  hence  the  yield  is  reduced.  A  few  days  difference  in 
the  time  of  planting  frequently  secures  to  one  a  good  crop  and  to 
another  only  an  ordinary  or  poor  yield,  hence  many  of  our  exper- 
ienced and  successful  growers  plant  at  intervals  of  a  few  days, 
sometimes  running  through  a  period  of  several  weeks. 


Table  No.  2.— COST  OF  PRODUCTION,  PER  ACRE,  OF  CANTA- 
LOUPS. 


Items. 

Land  {Under 

Poor 
Cultivation 

Land  Under 
HighlyImp'd 
Cultivation 

Yield 
Per  Acre 
50  Crates 

Yield 
Per  Acre 
200  Crates 

Preparing   ground 

Seed  

Planting  and  cultivating   

Fertilizer    

$1  50 

1  20 

2  50 

3  00 

4  75 

5  00 
2  00 

50 
I  50 

$2  00 
I  20 
3  00 

Picking    

Baskets  or  boxes 

Hauling    

16  00 
20  00 

4  00 
50 

3  00 

Superintendence    

Rent  or  interest  on  investment  in  land.  ..  . 

Total    

Receipts  from  sale  of  same,  per  acre. 
@  $1.25  per  crate 

$21  95 
62  50 

$61  70 
250  00 

Net    profit 

$40  55 

$198  30 

THE  WHITE  POTATO. 

This  tuber,  admittedly  indigeneous  to  this  country,  was  no  doubt 
used  for  food  and  probably  cultivated  long  anterior  to  the  discov- 
ery of  America  by  Europeans,  and  is  among  one  of  the  best  gifts 
of  this  country  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
"Irish  potato,"  and  seems  to  have  been  carried  to  Ireland  from 
Virginia  in  1565.  It  was  cultivated  there  first  as  a  garden  cur- 
iosity and  afterward  for  feeding  swine,  cattle  and  poor  people 
respectively,  and  subsequently  (about  1663)  was  more  generally 
grown  as  a  supplemental  crop  to  prevent  famine  in  case  of  failure 
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of  the  grain  crops,  which  finally  led  to  its  cnltivation  there  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

The  white  potato  is  now  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  known  world 
where  there  is  warmth  enough  in  a  season  to  mature  it.  Xext  to 
the  principal  cereals,  it  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  plants  for  human 
food,  to  say  nothing  of  its  uses  for  varied  purposes  in  the  arts. 

.As  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Bureau  to  show  the  favorable  con- 
ditions offered  by  ^laryland  for  the  cultivation  and  production  of 
the  potato,  we  leave  the  further  interesting  history  to  the  resources 
of  the  reader  and  append  the  following  table  : 


Tahi-e  Xo.  3. 


-COST  OF   PRODUCTION.   PER  ACRE.   OF  WHITE 
POTATOES. 


Items. 

Land  Under 

Poor 
Cultivation. 

Land  Under 

Ordinary 
Cultivation. 

Land  Under 

Improved 

Cultivation. 

Land  Under 

Highly 

Improved' 

Cultivation. 

Yield           Yield 

Per  Acre    Per  Acre 

75  Bus.    1  100  Bus. 

Yield 
Per  Acre 
150  Bus. 

Yield 
Per  Acre 
200  Bus. 

Preparing   ground 

Seed    

Planting    

$1  50 
6  00 

2  00 
4  00 

3  75 
25 

90 

3  75 

$2  00 
6  00 
2  00 

4  50 

5  00 

I  20 

5  00 

$2  00 

6  00 
2  00 

5  50 

7  50 
25 

2  00 

6  50 

$2  00 
6  00 
2  00 

Fertilizer  and   lime 

Cultivating  and   digging 

Superintendence    

7  00 
10  00 

Rent   of    farm    or    interest    on 
money  invested  by  purchase 
of    land 

Incidental   expenses,   including 
barrels,   hauling,   etc 

3  00 
10  00 

Receipts   from  sale  of  product 
per  acre,  at  50c.  per  bushel.  . 

$22  15 
37  50 

$25  95 
50  00 

$31  75 
75  00 

$40  25 
100  00 

Net    profits 

$15  .35 

$2^  05 

$43  25 

$59  75 

One  of  the  greatest  products  of  the  farms  of  Maryland  is  toma- 
toes, and  much  money  can  be  made  from  this  crop  when  success- 
fully grown.  During  the  past  season  especially  was  this  the  case, 
when  the  demand  for  this  succulent  vegetable  was  largely  in- 
creased for  canning  purposes.  Tomatoes  can  be  grown  on  poor 
land.     The  tomato  is  a  native  of  sub-tropical  America,  the  name 
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being  of  Indian  origin.  Some  of  the  older  English  writers  have 
called  it  the  love-apple.  When  tomatoes  were  first  cultivated  in 
our  gardens  only  one  variety  was  known,  but  as  the  fruit  is  re- 
markably plastic,  it  has  been  easy  to  establish  desirable  strains  and 
varieties.  Probably  no  State  of  the  Union  produces  more  toma- 
toes than  Maryland  when  size  is  considered. 

In  the  table  that  follows,  on  the  cost  of  production  of  tomatoes 
on  the  farm,  an  average  price  is  given  to  ascertain  an  average 
profit,  but  during  many  seasons  a  very  much  higher  price  is 
secured  for  the  product : 


T.ABLE    No.    4.— COS  r    OF    PRODUCTION. 
TOMATOES. 


PER    ACRE.    OF 


Preparing   ground 

Plants    

Planting    

Cultivating     

Fertilizer    

Picking    

Labor  of  hauling . 

Superintendence    

Rent  or  interest  on  investment 

in    land 

Incidentals    

Total    

Average  receipts  from  sale  of 
product  at  20  cts.  per  bushel, 
per    acre 

Net  profits 


Land  Under 

Poor 
Cultivation. 


Yield  Per 

Acre 
75  Bushels 


^I  50 
I  50 
I  25 
I   00 

3  00 

1  8s 

75 
25 

90 

2  50 


$14  50 


Land  Under  '  Land  Under 

Ordinary         Improved 
Cultivation.    Cultivation. 


Yield  Per 

Acre 
150  Bushels 


Yield  Per 

Acre 

200  Bushels 


^2  00 
I  50 
I  25 
I    00 

3  50 
3  75 
I  00 


1  20 

2  50 


$17  95 


30  00 


50  I       $12  05 


LandUnder 

Highly 
Improved 
Cultivat'n. 


Yield  Per 

.Acre 

350  Bushels 


2  00 
2   50 


$22   75 


40  00 


$17  25 


$2  CO 
I    50 

I    25 

1  50 

7  00 

375 

3  50 

25 

3  00 

2  50 

$31  25 


70  00 


$48  75 


There  are  two  tables  for  hay.  one  from  each  of  the  extreme  sec- 
tions of  the  State- — Harford  and  Frederick  counties. 

In  the  tables  that  follow  we  present  estimates  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  pears,  apples,  hay  and  oats,  furnished  us  by  farmers  of 
Maryland  from  their  experience  and  practical  work.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  in  some  cases  the  figures  may  be  under-estimates  of  what 
can  be  done,  but  as  a  rule  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  conserva- 
tive. 
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Table  No.  8  is  an  estimate  for  Kiefer  pears,  and  the  cost  of 
trees  is  based  on  a  life  of  the  tree  for  25  years.  The  cost  price  of 
apple  trees  is  likewise  ascertained. 

Table  No.  5— COST  OF  PRODUCTION,  PER  ACRE,  OF  HAY. 

FROM    HARFORD    COUNTY. 


ITEMS 

Land  Under 

Poor 
Cultivation. 

Land  Under 

Ordinary 

Cultivation. 

Land  Undei 

Irfiproved 

Cultivation. 

LandUnder 

Highly 
Improved 
Cultivat'n. 

Yield  Per 

Acre, 

JiTon. 

Yield  Per 

Acre, 
iH  Tons. 

Yield  Per 

Acre, 
1%  Tons. 

Yield  Per 

Acre, 
3  Tons. 

Preparing  ground 

$2  00 

Seed    

$1    12 

With  wheat 

4  00 

With  wheat 

25 

90 

$1    12 

With  wheat 
4  25 

$1    12 

With  wheat 

4  50 

^Planting    

Harvesting    

*Fertihzer    

50 

6  00 

5  00 
50 

I  80 

Superintendence   

Rent      or      interest      on 
money  invested  in  land. 

25 
I  20 

25 
I  50 

Return  from  sale  of  pro- 
duct, per  acre 

$6  27 
7  50 

$6  82 
12  50 

$7  37 
17  50 

$16  92 
30  00 

Net  profit 

$1  23 

$5  68 

$10  13 

$13  08 

^Planting  and  fertilizer  saved  by  planting  with  wheat. 


FROM    FREDERICK    COUNTY. 


Interest  on  land 

Preparing  ground 

Seed  and  sowing 

Harvesting  and  hauling. 

Total 


Return  from  sale  of  product,  per  acre,  @  $10.00  per  ton. 
Net  profit   


56  00 
I  00 
I  00 
I  00 


$  9  00 
20  00 


$11  00 
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Table  No.  6.— COST  OF  PRODUCTION,  PER  ACRE,  OF  OATS. 


Items 

Land  Under 

Poor 
Cultivation 

Land  Under 

Ordinary 
Cultivation 

Land  Under 
Improved 
Cultivation 

LandUnder 

Highly 
Improved 
Cultivation 

Yield 

Per  Acre 

20  Bushels 

Yield 

Per  Acre 

25  Bushels 

Yield 

Per  Acre 

30  Bushels 

Yield 

Per  Acre 

45  Bushels 

Preparing  ground 

Seed  

Seeding 

Fertilizer  and  lime 

Harvesting  

Threshing,    hauling,    handling, 
etc 

$1  50 
8o 

20 

3  oo 
6o 

I  oo 

25 

90 

$1  SO 

80 

20 

3  50 

70 

I  25 
25 

I  20 

$1  75 

80 

30 

4  00 

80 

$2  00 

80 

^0 

4  00 

I   00 

Superintendence   

(b)  Rent  or  interest  on  invest- 
ment in  land 

1     jU                      ^    ^^ 

25                  35 

I   50  1           I  80 

1 

Total 

Return  from  sale  of  product  of 
one'  acre,  including  straw. .  . 

$825 

9  40 

$9  40 
12  00 

$10  90 

14  60 

$12   70 

21    40 

Net    profits 

$1  15 

$2  60              $3   70 

$8  70 

(&) — If  a  second  crop  is  grown  during  the  year,  only  one-half  of  the 
interest  should  be  charged  to  the  oats.     This  is  ordinarily  the  case. 


Table  No.  7— COST  OF  PRODUCTION,  PER  ACRE.  OF  APPLES. 
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Items. 

and 
Ord 
ulti 

and 
[nip 
ulti 

and 
Hi 

nip 
ulti 

J     u 

— ;      vj 

H-;     u 

K-          ^ 

Yield 

Yield 

Yield 

Yield 

Per  Acre 

Per  Acre 

Per  Acre 

Per  Acre 

100  Bus. 

150  Bus. 

200  Bus. 

300  Bus. 

Preparing  ground 

Cost  of  trees 

Planting    

(a)    Cultivating 

Picking 

Fertilizing    

Hauling    

Superintendence    

Rent  or  interest  on  money  in- 
vested in  land 


Total    cost 

Receipts  per  acre  for  product.  . 

Net  profit 


$1  50 

10  00 

2  00 


*i  75 

10  00 

2  00 


00 
00 
00 
50 

90 


$24  90 
30  00 


$  5  10 


$30  20 
45  00 


$3  00 

10  00 

2  00 


8  00 
4  50 
6  00 
I  50 

I  50 


^36  50 
60  00 


$14  80  I      $24  50 


$5  00 

10  00 

2  00 


12  00 
6  00 
9  00 
4  00 

I  80 


$49  80 
90  00 


$41  20 


(a) — Cost  covered  by  value  of  catch-crop  grown. 


I  go 


REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU   OF 


The  following-  figures  for  the  production  of*  sweet  potatoes  are 
furnished  by  a  Caroline  county  farmer,  who  makes  a  specialty  of 
raising-  this  vegetable  for  market.  It  shows  how  profitable  farm- 
ing can  be  made  in  Maryland.  These  figures  are,  of  course,  for 
an  exceptionally  g-ood  year,  and  the  average  year  may  be  consid- 
erablv  less. 


COST  OF  PRODUCTION,  PER  ACRE,  OF  SWEET  POTATOES. 


Items. 


Preparing   ground 

Seed    

Planting 

Fertilizer   and    lime 

Cultivating    

Superintendence     

Rent  of  farm,  or  interest  on  monej-  invested  by  pur- 
chase of  land 

Incidental  expenses,  including  digging  and  baskets.  . 

Total 

Receipts  per  acre  (u^  40c.  bushel 

Net    profit 


Land  Under 

Poor 
Cultivation 


Land  Under 

Improved 

Cultivation 


Yield 

Per  Acre 

187  Bushels 


$4  25 

5  00 
2  25 
7  00 
2  50 

25 

I  80 

6  00 


$29  05 
74  80 


Yield 

Per  Acre 

375  Bushels 


?45 


$4  25 


00 


7  00 
2  50 

25 

2  40 

7  CO 


$30  65 
150  00 


$ii9  35 


Table  No.  8.— COST  OF  PRODUCTION,  PER  ACRE,  OF  PEARS. 


Items 

Land  Under 

Poor 
Cultivation 

Land  Under 

Ordinary 
Cultivation 

Land  Under 
Improved 
Cultivation 

Land  Under 

Highly 

Improved 

Cultivation 

Yield 

Per  Acre 

150  Bushels 

Yield 

Per  Acre 

175  Bushels 

Yield 

Per  Acre 

250  Bushels 

Yield 

Per  Acre 

400  Bushels 

Preparing   ground 

Cost  of  trees 

$1    50 
3  10 
3  00 

$1  75 
3  10 
3  00 

$3  00 
3  10 
3  50 

$5  00 
3  10 
5  00 

Planting    

(a)    Cultivating 

Picking    

Fertilizing    

Hauling    

Superintendence   

Rent  or  interest  on  money  in- 
vested in  land 

Total    cost 

Receipts  from  sale  of  product, 

per    acre 

Net  profits 


4  50 

3  00 

4  50 
50 

90 


$21  00 
45  00 


$24  00 


4  00 

5  25  I 
75 

I  20 


$24  30 
52  50 


$28  20 


50 
50 
50 

50 


I  50 


12  00 
6  00 

12  00 
4  00 

I  80 


$32  10 

75  00 


$48  90 


$42  90  I     $  71   10 


(a) — Cost  covered  by  value  of  catch-crop  grown. 
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ACREAGE,  PRODUCTION  AND  VALUE  OF  PRINCIPAL 
FARM  PRODUCTS,  IN  MARYLAND,  IN  1902. 

The  acreage  of  corn  increased  in  1902  over  1901,  but  the  crop 
was  less  and  the  production  per  acre  was  less.  In  wheat  nearly 
three  million  bushels  less  was  produced,  though  the  acreage  was 
also  less  by  upwards  of  100,000  acres.  The  total  values  of  these 
crops  were  also  smaller  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  following 
table  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm  pro- 
ducts other  than  fruits  and  vegetables  in  Alaryland : 


Corn. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Average    

Yield  per  acre,  bus.. 

Total  production,  bus 

Price  per  bus.,  cents. 

Total  value 

628,982 

32.4 

20,379,017 

SIC. 

$10,393,299 

757,090 
14.7 

11,129,223 
72c. 

$8,013,041 

42,132 
26.7 

1,124,924 
38c. 

$427,471 

1,560 

27.0 

42,120 

49c. 

$20,639 

Rye. 


Buck-  !     Pota- 
wheat.  I      toes. 


Hay. 


Average 

Yield  per  acre,  bus.  . 

Total  production,  bu 

Price  per  bus.,  cents. 

Total  value 


20,941 
14.0 

293,174 

58c. 

$170,041 


8,291 

17.0 

140.947 

61C. 

$85,978 


To- 
bacco. 


28,801  I  298,142 1         34.081 

80    Tons,  loi    Lbs.,    625 

2.304,080  '  Tons,  301.123  I  21,300,625 

52c.  I  Per  ton,  $14.05  Per  lb.,  7c. 

31,198,122  I  $4,230,778!  $1,491,044 


COAL  OUTPUT  FOR   1 902. 


INCREASED  OUTPUT  AND  INCREASE  OF  WAGES  FOR 
MINERS  PROMISED. 

The  year  1902  has  proven  the  banner  year  in  the  output  of  coal 
in  the  Allegany  county  region  of  Western  Maryland.  Cumber- 
land coal  is  considered  of  the  very  best  soft  coal  in  the  world,  and 
when  the  shortage  brought  about  by  the  strike  commenced  to  be 
felt  in  the  households  of  the  country,  the  rush  for  Cumberland  coal 
became  great.  Added  to  this  was  the  increased  demand  abroad 
for  a  good  steam  coal. 

The  total  output  for  the  year,  according  to  F.  B.  Jenvey's 
annual  bulletin,  amounts  to  a  grand  total  of  4,350,954  tons. 

One  of  the  gratifying  things  we  have  to  record  as  the  result  of 
the  increased  demand  and  higher  market  prices  for  soft  coal  is  the 
voluntary  announcement  by  a  number  of  the  superintendents  of 
the  mines  that  the  companies  would  raise  the  wages  of  all  miners 
and  day  employees  on  or  about  April  i,  1903. 

This  announcement  was  made  in  January,  when  new  contracts 
were  being  made  for  the  year  by  the  companies  for  deliveries  in 
1903,  and  was  welcome  news  for  the  5,000  miners  in  the  Allegany 
region.  However,  the  amount  of  the  increase  had  not  been  an- 
nounced up  to  the  time  this  report  went  to  press.  It  was  hoped 
by  the  men  that  it  would  be  65  cents  a  ton  for  mining  and  20  per 
cent,  advance  for  day  workers.  Should  it  be  60  cents  a  ton  and  10 
per  cent,  advance  for  day  hands,  there  will  be  some  little  disap- 
pointment, as  the  cost  of  living  has  so  materially  advanced,  and 
the  companies  seem  to  have  been  so  prosperous  in  the  past  few 
years.  The  action  of  the  George's  Creek  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
in  making  a  dividend  of  100  per  cent,  early  in  the  year  seems  to 
have  given  an  idea  of  tremendous  profits  in  the  coal  business,  but 
perhaps  this  dividend,  when  analyzed,  will  be  found  not  to  be 
entirely  due  to  profitable  coal  mining  business. 

The  following  tables,  taken  from  F.  B.  Jenvey's  Coal  Bulletin, 
gives  the  output  and  shipment  for  coal  for  1902,  and  the  second 
table  gives  the  same  for  60  years  : 
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MAKING  OF  GOOD  ROADS. 


There  is  no  question  which  comes  closer  to  the  agricultural 
industry  of  our  State,  or  is  of  more  importance  to  its  general  wel- 
fare, than  the  making  of  good  roads. 

The  report  of  the  Maryland  Geological  Survey  on  this  important 
question,  issued  in  1899,  speaking  of  the  topographic  conditions  in 
Maryland  in  connection  with  its  roads,  says : 

"Far  too  little  advantage  has  been  taken,  however,  of  the  topo- 
graphic conditions  in  the  location  of  the  ordinary  roads ;  still,  not- 
withstanding this  fact,  a  system  of  public  ways,  more  or  less  fully 
adjusted  to  the  surface  of  the  country,  has  gradually  been  devel- 
oped. That  such  a  method  intelligently  applied  everywhere 
through  the  State  would  greatly  benefit  the  highways  hardly  needs 
to  be  discussed.  One  has  only  to  examine  our  Maryland  roads  to 
see  how  frequently  advantageous  locations  with  moderate  grades 
have  been  ignored  and  poor  positions  selected  to  be  convinced  of 
the  value  of  such  a  system.  Although  innumerable  such  instances 
may  be  cited,  still  the  Maryland  roads  are,  in  general,  much  more 
fully  adjusted  to  the  topography  than  is  the  case  in  many  other 
portions  of  the  country."  « 

No  doubt  this  is  entirely  true,  and  yet,  even  wdth  the  present 
location  of  the  roads,  there  is  very  much  that  could  and  should  be 
done  in  the  way  of  improving  those  in  existence  without  changing 
the  location,  and  one  experiment  at  least  in  this  direction  has  been 
made,  the  record  of  which  should  be  carefully  kept,  and  the  value 
of  the  improvement  made  perfectly  plain  to  all  the  farmers  of  the 
State.  With  this  end  in  view  alone,  and  without  any  discussion  of 
the  question  in  its  broader  aspect,  which  has  been  so  completely 
covered  by  the  Geological  Survey,  we  append  herewith  the  report 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  modern  construction  of  a  good  piece 
of  road  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  accompanying  which  is  found  the 
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report  of  the  Road  Improvement  Committee,   appointed  by  the 
County  Commissioners  for  carrying  out  the  work. 

The  stretch  of  road  buih  was  over  one  of  the  worst  pieces  of 
bottomless  roads  in  the  State,  therefore  an  excellent  example  to 
try  an  experiment  upon.  So  far  we  understand  it  is  holding  out 
well,  and  proving  all  that  was  expected  of  it.  There  was  reported 
an  average  of  340  teams  per  day  passing  over  it,  so  that  there  is 
plenty  of  wear  and  tear  to  test  its  durability.  The  Road  Improve- 
ment Committee's  report  is  as  follows : 

To  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Queen  Anne's  Co.,  Md. 

Gentlemen  :  We  take  pleasure  in  submitting  herewith,  on 
separate  sheets,  a  detailed  report  of  our  effort  in  modern  road 
building,  practically  demonstrated  and  illustrated  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  piece  near  Chester  bridge,  made  possible  through  the 
hearty  encouragement  by  your  board  and  the  liberal  support  of 
the  public  spirited  farmers  of  Rich  Neck,  and  citizens  of  Chester- 
town.  In  tendering  the  report  we  beg  to  submit  a  few  suggestions 
which  w^e  believe  will  bear  careful  consideration,  and  trust  that, 
after  inspection  of  the  piece  of  road  just  finished,  and  after  it  will 
have  passed  through  the  coming  winter,  should  its  condition  be 
satisfactory  to  the  public  and  your  board,  you  will  pursue  a  policy 
looking  to  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  roads.  We  wish  to 
express  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  Public  Road  Inquiries  Depart- 
ment of  Washington,  in  securing  the  use  of  a  roller ;  to  the  Good 
Roads  Machine  Company,  of  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  for  the  use  of 
their  roller ;  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  freighting  the  rollers 
over  their  road ;  to  the  commissioners  of  Chestertown  for  the  use 
of  their  water  sprinkler ;  to  the  citizens  of  Chestertown  and  the 
Stan4ard  Oil  Company  for  cash  contributions  which  were  ex- 
pended for  labor  unloading  barge  and  spreading  material  on  the 
road ;  to  the  progressive  farmers  of  Rich  Neck  and  the  Seventh 
district  and  the  American  Strawboard  Company  for  furnishing 
teams  with  drivers,  required  in  the  preparation  of  road  bed,  haul- 
ing material,  sprinkling  and  rolling  same ;  to  the  Maryland  Steel 
Company  for  the  contribution  of  a  portion  of  the  slag  used,  use 
of  tools,  carpentering,  lumber,  use  of  cars  and  shifting ;  to  the  P. 
Dougherty  Company  for  rebate  on  barge  bill ;  to  Messrs.  Bacchus 
&  Usilton  and  the  county  commissioners  of  Kent  for  the  use  of 
wharf ;  to  the  Highway  Division  of  the  Alaryland  Geological  Sur- 
vey, and  especially  to  the  chief  engineer,  Mr.  A.  N.  Johnson,  and 
his  assistant,  Mr.  J.  Morrison  Harris,  under  whose  supervision 
the  work  was  constructed,  and  to  all  others  who  have  contributed 
towards  the  completion  of  the  first  piece  of  road  construction  ever 
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undertaken  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  where  material  was  brought 
from  a  distance.  The  members  of  this  committee  have,  in  addition 
to  co-operating  in  supplying  teams  for  hauling  and  labor,  individu- 
ally paid  their  traveling  expenses,  required  in  arranging  for  get- 
ting material  and  machinery  on  the  ground,  and  all  postage,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  expense  incidental  to  getting  the  work  ad- 
vanced. 

The  roads  of  this  county  are,  in  our  opinion,  as  good  as  those  of 
any  other  county  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  we  believe  the  amount 
of  $100,000  (one  hundred  thousand  dollars)  that  has  been  ex- 
pended every  ten  years  in  the  past  for  road  repairs  and  oyster 
shells,  has  been  expended  as  judicially  as  any  like  amount  in  any 
other  county  in  the  State,  but  whether  better  results  cannot  be 
obtained  in  the  future,  is  the  question  we  wish  to  bring  up. 

The  entire  mileage  of  our  roads  are  not  bad,  but  there  are  spots 
that  can  well  be  called  very  bad,  and  have  been  so  during  the  life 
of  our  oldest  citizen  ;  for  illustration,  we  name  a  point  for  500  feet, 
opposite  Senator  W.  P.  Finley's ;  500  feet  on  Finley's  Hill ;  400 
feet  at  Brown's  Hill;  opposite  Mr.  James  Brown's  farm,  1,000 
feet ;  opposite  Mr.  S.  R.  Hurlock's,  440  feet ;  another  spot  further 
up  the  road,  400  feet ;  a  stretch  of  sand  opposite  H.  H.  Klinefel- 
ter's,  2,000  feet;  opposite  Klinefelter's  woods,  1,300  feet  (1,100 
feet  of  which  has  been  fixed  with  slag)  and  from  Gladhill's  to  the 
Chester  bridge  (the  old  oyster  shell  road)  2,300  feet,  making  a 
total  mileage  of  bad  spots  in  the  stretch  of  seven  (7)  miles  between 
Church  Hill  and  Chester  bridge,  less  than  25  per  cent.  There  are 
263  miles  of  road  in  the  county,  100  miles  of  which  are  main  thor- 
oughfares, namely :  Centreville  to  Stevensville,  Centreville  to 
Ruthsberg,  Centreville  to  Wye,  Centreville  to  Church  Hill,  Church 
Hill  to  Templeville,  Church  Hill  to  Ingleside,  Church  Hill  to  Mil- 
lington  via.  Sudlersville,  Church  Hill  to  Crumpton,  Millington  to 
Chester  bridge,  Rolph's  Wharf  to  intersection  of  Church  Hill  road, 
Church  Hill  to  Chester  bridge,  twenty-five  per  cent.  (25%)  of 
which  being  bad,  we  have  25  miles  of  road,  which,  if  heroically 
treated,  would  give  100  miles  of  such  roads  as  the  people  of  this 
county  would  feel  proud  of. 

The  tax  levy  for  next  year  being  $10,000,  why  not  build  on  the 
three  roads  leading  from  Centreville  three  miles  of  slag  road? 
Treating  the  bad  spots  on  each  road,  the  present  appropriation,  or 
levy,  would  cover  a  stretch  of  twelve  (12)  miles.  Such  a  course 
would  enable  the  citizens  of  the  county  to  have  a  practical  test  of 
the  benefit  of  good  roads,  and  prepare  them  to  intelligently  petition 
the  Legislature  of  1903  for  an  enabling  act,  authorizing  the  com- 
missioners to  borrow  such  sum  of  money  as  is  now  being  spent, 
and  has  been  spent,  during  any  ten  (10)  years  period  in  the  past, 
thereby  enabling  your  honorable  body  to  put  in  condition  during 
the  spring  of  1904  every  bad  hill  and  every  stretch  of  sand  or  mud 
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over  the  lOO  miles  of  main  roads,  al)ove  enumerated,  leaving-  a 
balance  sufficient  to  keep  open  ditches  and  make  necessary  repairs 
on  by-roads.  The  above  is  based  on  a  1 5-foot  road,  lo-inch  crown 
and  /-inch  shoulder.  A  narrower  bed  would  necessarily  be  over 
a  g-reater  number  of  miles  than  25.  Had  such  a  policy  been  in- 
augurated ten  years  ago  today  without  the  expenditure  of  one 
dollar  more  than  has  been  spent,  the  county  would  have  its  100 
miles  of  thoroughfare  roads  now  in  excellent  condition. 

W.  Irving  Walker,  Chairman.  ] 

James  T.  Anthony,  Secretary,  j 

'^V  ^-  HuRLOCK.  1  p,Q^,|  iniprovement 

H.  H.  Klinefelter,  Committee. 

Albert  bTORY,  j 

Harry  P.  Skipper,  | 

George  H.  Snitcher,  J 

Mr.  W.  Irving  Walker,  of  the  committee,  whose  name  is  men- 
tioned below  in  the  report  by  Mr.  Marshall  Ballard,  of  the  Mary- 
land Geological  Survey,  has  been  active  in*^romoting  this  w^ork, 
and  is  enthusiastic  over  the  result  of  the  first  experiment.  He  has 
forwarded  us  a  copy  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Harry  Fielding  Reid, 
chief  of  the  Highways  Division  of  the  ?^Iaryland  Geological  Sur- 
vey, which  is  as  follows : 

"The  Maryland  Geological  Survey  has  made  its  first  accurate 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  modern  construction  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 
The  first  piece  of  permanent  highway  on  the  Shore  is  the  short 
stretch  of  slag  on  the  road  between  Centreville  and  Chestertown, 
in  Queen  Anne's  county.  This  was  constructed  out  of  an  appro- 
priation of  $649  for  the  material,  the  farmers  along  the  improve- 
ment furnishing  the  labor. 

The  slag  came  from  the  steel  works  at  Sparrows  Point,  on  the 
Patapsco.  Weathering  hardens  it.  When  mixed  with  fine  earth 
it  acts  as  a  cement.  The  longer  it  is  exposed  the  harder  it  gets. 
An  unexpected  difficulty  increased  the  cost  of  this  slag  45  cents  a 
ton.  Picks  w^ere  necessary  to  loosen  it  from  the  bed  in  which  it 
lay,  and  men  were  hard  to  get.  This  item,  equalling  the  cost  of 
the  materials,  need  not  be  considered  in  future. 

The  length  of  the  new  improvement  is  1,100  feet,  its  width  15. 
Ten  inches  of  slag  were  laid  upon  the  crown  of  the  road  and  7 
inches  on  its  sides.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  coarse  slag 
were  used  and  45  tons  of  a  finer  grade.  The  material  was  con- 
solidated by  a  hor.se  roller,  weighing  33^  tons,  which  was  loaned 
by  the  Good  Roads  Machinery  Company,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
transported   free  liy  tlie  Pennsylvania  Railroad   Company.        All 
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plans  and  estimates  for  the  improvement  were  made  by  the  sur- 
vey's highway  engineer,  Mr.  A.  N.  Johnson,  and  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Harris.     They  also  supervised  the  construction. 

"The  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  road  have  contributed 
much  for  which  the  county  would  have  had  otherwise  to  pay. 

"Here  is  the  highway  engineer's  report  of  the  new  work.  He 
has  charged  up  every  item  at  its  market  price.  It  may  be  taken  by 
residents  of  this  part  of  Maryland  as  a  fair  indication  of  what  the 
best  roads  will  cost  them: 

Items.  Cost  Per  Ton. 

Slag  on  Board  Barge $041 

Freight    lOO    Miles 54 

Unloading    Barge 12 

Hauling    27 

Spreading    ^7 

Rolling  and   Water 02 

Total  Cost  of  Slag  in  Place  on  Road $1  43 


COST  PER  MILE,  15  FEET  WIDE. 

Slag,  2,400  tons,  at  $1.43 $3,432  00 

Shaping  Road  Bed,  8,800  sq.  yds.,  at  >4c 44  00 

Total  Cost  Per  Mile.  15  Feet  Wide.  . .' $3,476  00 

Total  Cost  Per  Mile,  12  Feet  Wide $2,800  00 

"A  road  12  feet  wide,  ]\Ir.  Johnson  says,  will  be  everywhere 
sufficient,  except  near  the  large  towns. 

"Mr.  W.  Irving  Walker  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  new  im- 
provement. As  chairman  of  the  committee,  which  has  had  charge 
of  it,  he  has  submitted  a  report  to  the  commissioners  of  Queen 
Anne's  county.  In  this  he  advises  that  they  spend  the  $10,000 
allowed  next  year  by  the  tax  levy  to  improve  with  slag  three  miles 
of  the  roads  out  of  Centreville.  If  this  allowance  is  applied  by  the 
engineers  to  the  worst  parts  of  these  three  roads,  he  says,  it  will 
cover  twelve  miles  and  give  the  county  that  length  of  first-class 
highwavs. 

"If  the  road  moneys  had  been  so  spent  for  the  last  ten  years,  he 
declares,  the  county  would  have  25  or  30  miles  of  the  best  high- 
wavs in  the  country,  making  more  than  100  miles  of  other  roads 
easily  passable  fdr  two  horses  hauling  twice  the  loads  they  now 
pull.  Mr.  \\'alker  proposes  on  this  ground  an  enabling  act  under 
which  the  county  may  raise  such  an  amount  of  money  as  it  would 
ordinarilv  spend  in  ten  years.  With  this  it  could  make  general 
improveiTients  at  once  and  still  have  enough  of  a  balance  to  keep 
the  new  roads  in  excellent  condition  for  ten  vears." 
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Mr.  A.  N.  Johnson,  engineer,  ot  the  Highways  Division  of  the 
Maryland  Geological  Survey,  writes  the  following  comment  upon 
the  road  as  constructed  and  its  condition  after  some  months  of  use  : 

"A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Crosby,  roads  engineer  of  Baltimore 
county,  and  myself  made  a  very  careful  inspection  of  this  road. 
We  found  that,  although  built  over  a  soil  which  affords  in  wet 
weather  about  the  worst  possible  foundation  for  a  road,  it  never- 
theless did  not  show  any  signs  of  the  giving  way  or  cutting 
through,  although  the  past  winter  has  been  one  of  the  most  severe 
upon  the  ro?.ds,  owing  to  the  constant  freezing  afld  thawing  which 
has  occurred  exceptionally  often  this  past  season.  The  surface  of 
the  road  when  inspected  was  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  mud 
which  was  evidently  caused  by  the  softening  of  the  thin  coating 
of  fine  material  with  which  the  road  was  dressed,  together  with 
mud  which  had  been  tracked  upon  the  road.  One  of  the  most 
serious  disadvantages  of  this  thin  layer  of  mud  is  the  plainness 
with  which  all  the  wheel  tracks  show,  causing  horses  to  follow  one 
another,  thus  preventing  the  travel  spreading  evenly  over  the  road. 
As  a  result  nearly  all  the  travel  of  this  road  has  been  confined  to 
the  narrowest  limits  possible  and  as  a  consequence  slight  ruts  have 
formed  in  the  wheel  tracks,  becai;se  of  the  additional  compression 
given  to  that  part  of  the  road.  At  a  point  upon  the  road  where 
travel  had  occasion  to  turn  to  one  side  and  thus  spread  more  evenly 
over  the  surface  of  the  road,  no  ruts  at  all  have  appeared  and  the 
surface  appears  to  be  in  a  firmer  and  harder  condition  than  when 
the  road  was  built.  Probably  better  results  would  have  been  ob- 
tained if  a  heavier  roller  had  been  used,  but  at  the  time  the  road 
was  built  only  a  light  horse  roller  was  at  hand.  The  committee 
who  had  charge  of  building  this  road  wished  to  have  a  width  of 
at  least  15  feet  covered  with  slag,  but  my  observation  of  the  con- 
ditions that  exist  on  this  road  confirms  ni}-  opinion  that  a  width  of 
12  feet  is  ample.  The  traffic  is  bound  to  follow  in  one  rut,  and 
the  best  of  construction  will  show  the  result  of  such  usage. 

"Both  Mr.  Crosby  and  myself  were  on  the  whole  satisfied  with 
the  showing  that  the  road  made,  and  believe  that  the  increased 
durability  of  this  road  will  make  it  in  the  end  a  cheaper  form  of 
construction  than  oyster  shells,  which  is  the  only  material  that  has 
been  used  hitherto  before  upon  the  roads  of  the  Eastern  Shore. 
I  believe  that  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  sample  road 
are  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  building  a  well^  constructed  road, 
even  though  but  little  at  a  time  is  made,  as  opposed  to  the  scatter- 
ing each  year  of  the  road  funds  over  such  a  large  mileage,  that  no 
irnprovement  commensurate  with  the  cost  is  to  be  seen  from  year 
to  year. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"A.  N.  Johnson,  Highway  Engineer." 


MARYLAND  IN  1 2th  CENSUS 


THE    GROWTH,  PROGRESS    AND    WEALTH 
OF  THE  STATE. 


The  Twelfth  Census  was  more  rapidly  collected,  collated  and 
printed  than  any  of  the  previous  Censuses  taken  in  this  country. 
Whether  it  is  more  accurate  has  yet  to  be  proven.  Much  criticism 
has  been  passed  upon  it,  as  upon  all  great  works.  But  it  is  the 
most  complete  and  authentic  statement  of  the  conditions  of  the 
various  States  in  the  Union  that  can  be  had  for  reference  and  in- 
formation on  the  various  topics  discussed  in  its  volumes. 

While  the  information  contained  therein  is  accessible  to  the  stu- 
dent, or  the  man  who  has  time  to  look  for  what  he  wants,  yet  we 
have  deemed  it  wise  to  take  from  its  pages  and  republish  in  con- 
crete form  all  information  that  particularly  refers  to  Maryland,  so 
that  our  citizens  may  have  at  all  times  an  easy  reference  book  as 
to  Maryland  and  its  resources,  population  and  wealth.  This  col- 
lation necessarily  must  be  in  a  disconnected  form,  as  we  have 
neither  the  space  nor  time  to  analyze  and  compare  and  comment 
upon  all  the  interesting  facts  that  at  first  glance  will  be  apparent. 

For  the  purposes  of  general  information  and  relative  compari- 
son we  give  some  few  facts  about  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
Thus  the  growth  of  Maryland  may  be  relatively  compared  with 
that  of  the  whole  country. 

GENERAL  FACTS  FROM  TWELFTH  CENSUS 
FOR  UNITED   STATES. 

Total  population  of  the  United  States,  June  i,  1900.  .  76,303,387 

Total  population  in   1890 62,622,250 

Population  of  45  States 74.651,842 

Population  of  seven  territories. 1,604,943 
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Persons   in    the    Xaval   and    Alilitar_\-    Service   of   the 

United  States,  includino^  civilians 91,219 

Indians  not  taxed  in   1900 84,901 

Gross  area  (land  and  water  surface)  of 

the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska 

and   Hawaii,   is 3.025,600  Square  Miles 

Water   space 55»562  Square  Miles 

Land   surface 2,970,038  Square  Miles 

Inhabitants  in  United  States  to  the  square  mile,  using  the 

land   surface   only 25.6 

Centre  of  population  in  United  States  by  the  Twelfth  Census 
rests  now  in  Columbus.  Indiana :  Latitude  39  degrees  9  minutes 
36  seconds ;  longitude  85  degrees  48  minutes  54  seconds. 

In  1790  the  center  of  population  was  23  miles  east  of  Baltimore. 


MARYLAND. 

Population   in    1900 1,188,044 

Population   in    1890 1,042,390 

Percentage   of   increase 14  per  cent. 

Gross  area  of  Maryland  in  square  miles 12,210 

Water  surface   2,350 

Land    surface 9,860 

Density  of  population  in  1900  to  the  square  mile.  . .  .  120.5 


POPULATION  OF  MARYLAND,  SINCE   1790,  BY 
CENSUS  YEARS. 


The  first  column  shows  the  order  of  the  State  in  the  United 
States  as  to  population. 


Order  of  State.  I    Year. 


26. 
27. 
23- 
20. 
19. 
17- 


1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
i860 
1850 


Population.       Order  of  State. 


1,188,044 
1,042,390 

934,943 
780,894 
687,049 
583,034 


15- 

II. 

10. 

8. 

7- 
6. 


Year. 

1840 
1830 
1820 
1810 
1800 
1790 


Population. 

470,019 
447,040 
407.350 
380,546 
341,548 
319.728 


The  population  of  Maryland  increased  from   1790  to   1900  as 
follows : 


Year. 

1  Number. 

Per  Ct. 

Year. 

Number. 

Per  Ct. 

1890  to  1900. 

145,654 

14.0 

1830  to  1840.  . 

22,979 

5-1 

1880  to  1890. 

107,447 

11-5  1 

1S20  to  1830. . 

39,690 

9.7 

1870  to  1880. 

154,049 

19-7  1 

1810  to  1820. . 

26,804 

7.0 

i860  to  1870. 

93,845 

13-7 

1800  to  1810. . 

38,998 

11.4 

1850  to  i860. 

104,015 

17.8 

1790  to  1800. . 

21,820 

6.8 

1840  to  1850. 

113,015 

24.0  ; 

Number  of  counties  in  Maryland,  or  equivalent  subdivisions.  24. 
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Every  county  in  the  State  increased  in  population  from  1890  to 
1900  except  three,  viz :  Cecil,  Harford  and  Queen  Anne's. 
The  increases  are  shown  as  follows : 


INCREASE. 

No.        Per  Ct. 

The  State 

147,660          14.2 

Allegany    

Anne  Arundel. 
Baltimore  . .  . . 
Baltimore  City. 

Calvert   

Caroline    

Cjirroll    

Cecil    

Charles     

Dorchester  .  . . 
Frederick    .  . . . 


12,123 

5,924 
17,846 

74-518 

363 

2,345 

1,484 

*i.i89 
3-125 
3,119 
2,408 


29.2 

17.4 

24-5 
17.2 

2,-7 
16.9 

4.6 
*4.6 
20.6 
12.6 

4-9 


!       No. 


Garrett    

Harford    

Howard    

Kent    

Montgomery  . . 
Prince  George. 
Queen  Anne.  . . 

St.    Mary 

Somerset    

Talbot    

Washington  .  . 
Wicomico  .... 
Worcester    .... 


3-488 

*724 

446 

I-315 
3.266 
3-818 

*97 
2,317 
1,768 

606 

5,351 
2,922 
1. 118 


Per  Ct. 
24-5 

*2.6 

2.7 

7-5 
12.0 
14.6 
*o.5 
14.6 

7-3 

3-1 
13-5 
14.7 

5-7 


^Decrease. 


POPULATION   OF   WARDS    IN   BALTIMORE   CITY. 


Ward     1 21,176 

Ward     2 20.700 

Ward     3 20,447 

Ward     4 22,071 

Ward     5 20.751 

Ward     6 20.767 

Ward     7 21,237 

Ward     8 21,096 

Ward     9 24,117 

Ward  10 21,985 

Ward  II 19,201 

Ward  12 23,584 


Ward  13. 
Ward  14. 
Ward  15. 
Ward  16. 
Ward  17. 
Ward  18. 
Ward  19. 
Ward  20. 
Ward  21. 
Ward  22. 
Ward  23. 
Ward  24. 


21,362 
21,307 
21,007 
22.987 
20,425 
23,080 
20,203 
22,618 
20,560 
19,281 

19,584 
19,411 


NU.MBER  OF  INXORPORATED  PLACES  IX  MARYLAND,  CLAS- 
SIFIED ACCORDING  TO   SIZE. 

Total  Number. 

1900 100 

1890 73 


Size.  1900 

200,000  and  over i 

15,000  to  25,000 I 

10,000  to  15,000 I 

8,000  to  10,000 2 

6,000  to    8,000 

5,000  to    6,000 2 


Size 
4.000  to 
2.500 
1.500 
1. 000 
500 


to 
to 
to 
to 


1900 

5,000 I   . 

4,000 6  . 

2.500 7  • 

1,500 II   . 

1,000 22 


1890 

I 

6 

8 

II 

15 

27 


Under  500 46 

The  percentage  of  the  total  population  living  in  incorporated  towns  i~  54.6 
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Baltimore  is  the  6th  city  in  the  Union  in  size  and  increased  in 
population  from  1880  to  1890,  30.7  per  cent ;  from  1890  to  1900, 
17.2  per  cent. 

The  census  shows  that  the  percentage  of  urban  population  of 
the  total  population  in  Maryland  in  1900  was  46.9,  or  557,497  of 
1,188,044,  as  compared  with  44.7  per  cent.,  or  465,479  of  1,042,390 
in  1890.  Excluding  Baltimore  city,  the  urban  population  of  the 
State  is  63.838  in  seven  places  under  100,000  population,  or  9.4  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population. 

The  increases  in  the  urban  and  rural  populations  of  Maryland 
is  thus  shown : 
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Increase  in  urban   population 95. 520  or  20.0  per  cent. 

Increase  in  total   population 145.654  or  14.0  per  cent. 

Increase  in  semi-urban    population ....    10,006  or     6.9  per  cent. 

Increase  in  rural   population 40,128  or  27.5  per  cent. 

POPULATION    BY    SEX.  IQOO.  189O. 

Male  population  of  Maryland 589,275         515,691 

Female  population  of  Maryland 598,769         526,699 

Increase  in  males 14.3  per  cent •'73,584 

Increase  in  Females  .  .  .  13.7  per  cent 72,070 

Percentage  of  males  and  females  of  the  total  population— 1900— 
males,  49.6  per  cent;  females,  50.4.  In  1890,  males,  49.5  per 
cent. ;  females,  50.5  per  cent. 

In  the  census  year  there  were  101,611  females  to  every  100,000 
males  in  the  State,  or  a  decrease  of  524  since  1890. 

The  figures  of  native  and  foreign  born  population  of  the  State 
for  the  three  census  periods  from  1880  to  1900  are  interesting: 

1900  1890  1880 

Native  born 1,094,1 10         948,094         852,137 

Foreign   born 93.934  94.296  82,806 

These  figures  show  an  increase  from  1890  to  1900  of  native 
born  of  15.4  per  cent,  and  of  foreign  born  of  0.4  per  cent.  The 
percentage  of  native  and  foreign  born  of  the  total  population  of 
the  State  is:  Native  92.1  per  cent,  and  foreign  7.9  per  cent,  in 
1900,  and  native  91.0  and  foreign  9.0  per  cent,  in  1890. 

The  total  foreign  born  persons  in  Maryland  in  1900  was  93,934. 
The  relative  proportion  of  foreign  to  native  born  in  Maryland  for 
the  two  census  periods  of  1900  and  1890  was — 1900 — 8,585  ; 
1890 — 9,946. 

The  total  foreign  born  population  in  Baltimore  in  1900  was 
68,600,  or  13.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  The  total  foreign 
born  population  in  the  State  exclusive  of  Baltimore  was  25,334,  or 
3.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 

Of  the  total  population  in  Maryland  952,424  are  white,  and 
235,064  are  negroes.  The  increase  of  white  population  since  1890 
has  been  36,837,  or  23.8  per  cent.,  and  that  of  negroes,  11,130,  or 
14.7  per  cent. 
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The  percentages  of  white  and  negro  population  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation in  Maryland  in  1900  is  as  follows :  White,  80.2  per  cent. ; 
negro,  19.8.  The  number  of  negroes  in  the  State  to  each  100,000 
whites  is  24,681,  and  there  has  been  a  relative  decrease  of  the 
negro  population  to  the  white  population  in  the  past  decade  of 
1,412. 

The  native  and  foreign  white  population  of  the  State  for  1900 
are  reported : 

Native   white 859,280 

Foreign   white 93>i44 

Native  white  of  native  parents 680,049 

Native  white  of  foreign  parents 179,231 
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Of  the  80.2  per  cent,  white  population  of  ^Maryland,  57.2  per 
cent,  are  of  native  parents,  and  15.1  per  cent,  are  of  foreign  par- 
ents, and  the  percentage  of  the  total  white  population,  which  is 
foreign,  is  7.9  per  cent. 

Baltimore's  population  is  508,959,  of  which  236,053  are  of 
native  white  parents  ;  125,225  of  foreign  white  parents ;  67,940  are 
foreign  born ;  79,258  are  negroes  ;  477  are  Chinese,  and  4  are 
Japanese.  • 

There  were  544  Chinese  and  9  Japanese  reported  in  Maryland 
in  1900. 

Residents  of  Maryland  born  in  other  States  are  as  follows : 
Born  in  Virginia,  40,553;  Pennsylvania,  35,951;  West  Virginia, 
9,694;  Delaware,  9,366;  New  York,  8,262;  District  of  Columbia, 
7,817;  North  Carolina,  3,370;  Georgia,  868;  South  Carolina,  827; 
Florida,  239 ;  Ohio,  3,204 ;  New  Jersey,  2,859  '>  Massachusetts, 
1,733;  Illinois,  1,361;  other  North  Central  States,  3,557;  South 
Central  States,  2,606;  North  Atlantic  States,  2,010;  other  States 
and  Territories,  868;  making  a  total  of  133,145  or  12.4  of  the  total 
population. 

Of  the  total  native  born  in  Maryland — 1,094,110 — there  are 
956,617  living  in  the  State,  and  137,493  born  in  other  States  living 
in  this  State,  and  foreign  born,  93,934  also  living  in  this  State. 
And  there  are  also  242,638  native  born  living  in  other  States  or 
Territories. 

Two  and  seven-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  total  negro  population  of 
the  United  States  lived  in  Maryland  in  1900 ;  266,637  negroes  are 
reported  born  in  JMaryland,  of  which  208,672  live  in  the  State, 
57,965  live  in  other  States  ;  7,995  were  given  to  other  upper  South- 
ern States,  and  4,721  to  lower  Southern  States.  4.999  to  North- 
eastern, 39,371  to  Northern  border  States,  347  to  Upper  Central, 
and  532  to  Western  States.  Maryland  received  negroes  from 
other  Southern  States,  3.851. 

The  negro,  Chinese  and  Japanese  population  of  the  State  by  sex 
is  as  follows:  Negro  males,  115,617;  negro  females,  119,447; 
Chinese  males,  533  ;  Chinese  females,  1 1  ;  Japanese  males,  6 ;  Jap- 
anese females,  3  ;  Indian  females,  3. 

Of  Baltimore's  population,  380,423  were  born  in  ?^Taryland ; 
59,934  were  born  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  68,600 
were  foreien  born. 
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Of  the  total  foreig^n  liorn  population  in  Maryland,  being  93,934, 
there  were  born  in  Austria  1,756;  IJoheniia,  2,813;  Canada,  1,143; 
Canada  (French)  87;  Denmark,  177;  England,  5,299;  France, 
534;  Germany,  44,990;  Holland.  220;  Hungary,  323;  Ireland, 
13,874;  Italy,  2,449;  Mexico,  26;  Norway,  246;  German-Poland, 
875;  Russian  Poland,  2,273;  Poland,  533;  Russia,  11,301;  Scot- 
land, 2,128;  Sweden,  347;  Switzerland,  320;  Wales.  674;  other 
countries,  1,546.  • 

Of  the  foreign  born  population  of  Baltimore,  '68,600,  their  coun- 
tries of  birth  are  as  follows:  Austria,  1,356;  Bohemia,  2,321; 
Canada  (English)  629;  Canada  (French)  51;  Denmark,  107; 
England,  2,84^;  France,  369;  Germany,  33,208;  Holland.  98; 
Hungary.  155;  Ireland,  9,690;  Italy,  2,042;  Mexico,  12;  Norway, 
188;  Poland  (Austrian)  139;  Poland  (German)  733;  Poland 
(Russian)  1,694;  Poland  (unknown)  245;  Russian,  10,493;  Scot- 
land, 594;  Sweden,  236;  Switzerland,  186;  Wales,  92;  other  coun- 
tries, 1,121.  Baltimore  ranks  next  to  St.  Louis  with  regards  to 
German-born  population,  there  being  48.4  per  cent,  of  its  total  for- 
eign population  of  that  nativity.  Russia  comes  next,  with  15.3 
per  cent,  and  Ireland  with  14.  i  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-born  popu- 
lation. 

In  Maryland  there  are  272,321  white  and  1,406  colored  persons 
of  foreign  parentage. 

Baltimore  has  194,223  white  persons  of  foreign  parentage  and 
1,086  colored  persons  of  foreign  parentage. 

VOTING    AGE   AND   ILLITERACY. 

Males  of  voting  age  in  Maryland,  321,903;  white,  260.979;  col- 
ored. 60.924.  Of  these  86.7  per  cent,  are  native  born  and  13.3  per 
cent,  are  foreign  born.  The  average  number  of  persons  to  each 
potential  voter  is  3.3  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  number  of  voters  of  Maryland — 321.903 — there  are 
40,352,  or  12.5  per  cent,  illiterate,  or  12.8  per  cent,  of  the  illiterate 
voters  are  native  born,  who  number  35.639.  and  11  per  cent,  of  the 
foreign  born  are  illiterate  voters,  who  number  4,713,  while  the  total 
illiterate  negro  vote  is  24,674,  or  40.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  negro 
vote. 

The  total  number  of  males  of  voting  age  of  Baltimore  is  141,271. 
of  which  10,152,  or  J. 2  per  cent,  are  illiterate.     The  total  native 
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born  persons  of  voting  age  is  111,181,  of  which  7,034,  or  6.3  per 
cent,  are  ilHterates,  and  the  total  foreign  born  of  voting  age  is 
30,090,  of  which  3,118,  or  10.4  per  cent,  are  ilhterate,  and  the  total 
number  of  negroes  of  voting  age  is  22,257,  of  which  5,970  are 
illiterate,  or  26.8  per  cent. 

Of  the  foreign  born  males  of  voting  age  in  Baltimore  there  were 
2,145  ^^'^o  could  not  speak  English.     The  total  in  ^Maryland  was 

2,934- 

From  1890  to  1900  there  arrived  in  Maryland  from  foreign 
countries  18.713,  or  19.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  foreign  population 
in  the  State. 

APPORTIONMENT    OF    REPRESENTATR'ES. 


The  apportionment  of  Representatives  in  Congress,  made 
according  to  each  census,  as  provided  by  law,  shows  that  Mary- 
land was  represented  as  follows : 


Previous   to   1790 

First  census  apportionment  by 

Act  of  April  14,  1792 

By  census  of  1800 

By  census  of  1810 

By  census  of  1820 

By  census  of  1830 


By  census  of  1840. 
By  census  of  1850. 
B}'  census  of  i860. 
By  census  of  1870. 
By  census  of  1880. 
By  census  of  1890. 
By  census  of  1900. 


REPS. 

6 
6 

5 
6 
6 
6 
6 


MARYLAND  NOW  THE  26tH   STATE. 

According  to  the  various  censuses  taken  by  the  Government, 
this  State,  one  of  the  original  thirteen,  has  passed  from  the 
position  of  the  sixth  State  in  the  Union  in  1790  to  the  26th  in  1900 
as  follows : 


1790 319,728 6th  State 

1800 341,548 7th  State 

1810 380,546. 8th  State 

1820 407,350 loth  State 

1830 447,040 nth  State 

1840 470,019.  ......  15th  State 


1850 583.034 17th  State 

i860 687.049 19th  State 

1870 780,874 20th  State 

1880 934-943 23rd  State 

1890 1.042.390 27th  State 

1900 1,188,044 26th  State 


ju 4/u,uiy iji-ii    oiauc    h   lyuu 1,100,044 

Thus  showing  the  following  changes  in  population,  i 
numbers  and  percentage  for  each  decade : 


percentage  for  each  decade : 

1790  to  1800.  .   21,820.  .   6.8  per  cent. 
"      "    .  11.4  per  cent. 


ncrease  in 


1800  to  1810. .  38,998 

1810  to  1820. .  26,804 

1820  to  1830. .  39,690 

1830  to  1840. .  22,979 

1840  to  1850. .113.015 


7.0  per  cent. 
9.7  per  cent. 

5.1  per  cent. 
24  per  cent 


1850  to  i860 
i860  to  1870 
1870  to  1880 
1880  to  1890 
1890  to  1900 


.104,015 

•  93-845 
.154,049 

■  107-447 
•145,654 


.17.8  per  cent. 
.  13.7  per  cent. 
.19.7  per  cent. 
.11. "5  per  cent. 
14  per  cent. 
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The  aggregate  white  and  colored  population  is  divided  as  to 
parentage  as  follows:  Of  native  parentage,  914,317;  of  foreign 
parentage,  273,727.  White  population,  total  952,424,  of  which 
680,103  are  of  native  parentage,  and  272,321  are  of  foreign  par- 
entage. The  native  white  population  is  859,280,  of  which  680,049 
is  of  native  parentage,  and  179,231  of  foreign  parentage.  The 
foreign  white  population  is  93,144,  of  which  54  are  of  native  par- 
entage, and  93,090  are  of  foreign  parentage.  The  total  colored 
population  is  235,620,  of  which  234,214  are  of 'native  parentage, 
and  1,406  of  foreign  parentage.  The  total  negro  population  is 
235,210,  of  which  234,210  are  of  native  parentage,  and  854  of  for- 
eign parentage. 

Those  in  Maryland's  population  having  either  parent  born  in 
other  countries  are  as  follows : 


Austria    3,398  3,077 

Bohemia    5,530  5.438 

Canada   (English)..      1,746  1,618 

Canada    (French)..        171  151 

Denmark     444  273 

England     14,496  12,063 

France   1,879  1,284 

Germany   138,701  124,276 

Hungary   481  444 

Ireland     45,129  42,249 


Italy    4,243  3,855 

Norway   509  yj-] 

Poland     6,016  6,110 

Russia    19,018  18,322 

Scotland    7,017  6,114 

Sweden    752  530 

Switzerland    805  663 

Wales     2,093  1,833 

Other    countries....  3,019  2,508 


In  Baltimore  there  are  508,957  persons,  of  whom  314,734  are  of 
native  parentage ;  194,223  of  foreign  parentage.  The  total  white 
population  is  429,218,  of  which  236,081  are  of  native  and  193.137 
are  of  foreign  parentage. 

The  total  male  population  of  Maryland,  21  years  of  age  and 
over  aggregates  321,093,  of  whom  281,551  are  illiterate,  and 
40,352  are  illiterate.  The  native  born  are  279,216,  of  whom 
243,577  are  literate  and  35,639  are  illiterate.  The  foreign  born 
are  42,687,  of  whom  37,974.  are  literate  and  4,713  are  illiterate. 
The  designation  illiterate  comprehends  all  persons  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  or  who  can  read,  but  not  write. 

Of  the  total  foreign  born  males  in  the  State  39.753  can  speak 
English  and  2,934  cannot  speak  English. 

In  Baltimore  there  are  141,271  males  21  years  and  over,  of 
whom  10,152  are  illiterate,  and  131,119  are  literate,  and  3,118  are 
foreiern-born  illiterates. 
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There  are  in  Maryland  541.571  males  and  552,533  females 
native-born,  and  47,698  males  and  46,236  females  foreign-born. 

There  arc  68  Marylanders  over  95  years  of  age  living,  of  whom 
7  males  and  24  females  live  in  Maryland,  and  17  males  and  20 
females  live  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  three  of  these  latter 
are  negroes. 


PERSONS  OF  SCHOOL  AGE. 

There  were  403,026  persons  of  the  school  age — 5  to  20  years — 
in  this  State  in  ic)oo,  of  whom  392,657  were  native  born  ;  10,369 
were  foreign  born,  making  a  total  of  318,052  white  persons,  and 
84.974  negroes.  2  Indians  and  26  Chinese  or  Japanese. 

The  males  of  militia  age  in  Maryland  was  243,776,  of  whom 
48,180  were  negroes  and  22,843  were  foreign-born. 

The  conjugal  condition  of  the  population  of  Maryland  is  thus 
shown:  All  males — total  589,275 — single  357,551,  married 
209,888;  widowed,  18,719;  divorced,  720;  unknown,  2,397. 
Males,  15  years  of  age  and  over — total  391,759 — single,  160,071  ; 
married,    209,871;    widowed,    18,719;    divorced,    719;    unknown, 

^•379- 

All  females — total  589,769 — single,  336,797;  married.  210,891  ; 
widowed,  48,622;  divorced,  1,036;  unknown,  1,423.  Females,  15 
years  of  age  and  over — total  402,739 — single,  140,814;  married, 
210,858;  widowed,  48,620;  divorced,  1,036;  unknown,  1,411. 

Percentage  of  single,  married,  widowed,  divorced  and  un- 
known, males  and  females,  15  years  and  over,  is  as  follows: 
Males,  single,  40.8;  married,  53.6;  widowed,  4.8;  divorced,  0.2; 
unknown,  0.6.  Females — single,  35.0 ;  married,  52.3 ;  widowed, 
12. 1  ;  divorced,  0.3;  unknown,  0.3. 

The  conjugal  condition  of  the  aggregate  population,  classified 
bv  sex,  for  Baltimore,  is  as  follows : 


Males.  Females. 

Total    243,280  265.677 

Single     143,528  146,171 

Married     90,707  91,819 


Males.  Females. 

Widowed    8.019  26,591 

Divorced  356  632 

Unknown    670  464 


The  percentage  of  persons  attending  school  of  total  persons  5  to 
9,  10  to  14,  and  15  to  20  years  of  age,  respectively,  was  as  follows : 
5  to  9  years,  45.1  per  cent ;  10  to  14,  76.6  per  cent.,  and  15  to  20, 
18.6  per  cent. 
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The  total  illiterate  population  10  years  and  over  is  101,947. 
The  illiterate  native  white,  foreign  white  and  colored  population, 
10  years  of  age  and  over  in  Baltimore  is  reported  as  follows : 
Native  white  illiterate,  3,526 ;  foreign  white  illiterates,  8,585  ;  col- 
ored illiterates,  17,037. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

The  figures  that  follow  cover  every  person  10  years  of  age  and 
over  who  is  occupied  at  some  gainful  occupation  or  work.  There 
has  been  a  gain  in  1900  over  1890  in  percentage  of  persons  10 
years  of  age  or  over  engaged  at  work  of  0.6  per  cent. 

Total  population,  10  years  of  age  or  over,  920,715,  of  which 
458,738,  or  49.8  per  cent.,  were  at  work. 

Total  males,  10  years  and  over,  455,285,  of  whom  359,755,  or 
75  per  cent.,  were  occupied  at  gainful  work.  Total  females, 
465,430,  of  whom  98,983,  or  21.3  are  at  work. 

Total  persons,  10  years  of  age  and  over,  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations,  distributed  according  to  the  number  and  percentage 
engaged  in  each  class  of  occupations : 


Persons  engaged  in  gainful  occupations 

Persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 

Persons  engaged  in  professional  service 

Persons  engaged  in  domestic  and  personal  service.. 

Persons  engaed  in  trade  and  transportation 

Persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits 


Number.  I  Per  Cent. 


458.738 
95-554 
19,354 

119,587 
91,367 

132.876 


20.8 

4.2 

26.1 

19.9 

29.0 


Total  persons  engaged  in  fishing,  mining  and  quarrying,  and 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits  proper : 


Fishing    

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits  proper. 
Mining  and  quarrying 


Number.  I  Per  Cent. 


9.524   I  2.1 

118.070   I  25.7 

5,282  1.2 
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Number  of  males,  lo  years  of  age  and  over,  engaged  in  each 
class  of  occupation — 1900 — with  percentage  of  those  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations : 


Agricultural   pursuits 

Professional    service 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Trade  and  transportation 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits. 


Number. 

Percent. 

92,014 

25.6 

13,266 

2-7 

68,689 

19.1 

82,102 

22.8 

103,684 

23.8 

Number  of  females,  10  years  and  over,  engaged  in  each  class  of 
occupation,  with  percentage — 1900: 


Agricultural    pursuits 

Professional    service 

Domestic  and  professional  service 

Trade  and  transportation 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits. 


Number. 

Percent. 

3,540 

3.6 

6,088 

6.1 

50,898 

51-4 

9,26s 

9-4 

29,192 

295 

The  following  shows  the  number  and  percentage  of  total  per- 
sons and  of  males  and  females,  10  years  of  age  and  over,  engaged 
in  gainful  occupations  in  Baltimore — 1900: 

Number.  Per  Cent. 

Total  population  10  years  and  over 407,343 

Number  engaged  in  gainful  occupations 217,350  or       53.4 

Males  10  years  and  over 192,257 

Number  engaged  in  gainful  occupations 156,449  or        81.2 

Females  10  years  of  age  and  over 214,586 

Number  engaged  in  gainful  occupations 60,901  or        28.4 


DWELLINGS    AND    FAMILIES. 


For  the  purposes  of  the  census  a  dwelling  is  a  place  in  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  census  one  or  more  persons  regularly  sleep.  It 
may  be  a  room,  factory,  store  or  office  building,  a  stable  loft,  canal 
boat,  tent  or  wigwam.  The  term  for  census  purposes  also 
includes  hotels,  boarding  or  lodging  houses,  tenements  or  apart- 
ments.    Of  course  we  can  give  closer  statistics  for  Baltimore  than 
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herein  enumerated,  but  these  are  census  figures  for  1900,  and  as 
such  should  always  be  considered. 

The  total  number  of  dwellings  in  the  United  States,  mainland, 
1900,  was  14,430,145,  with  an  average  of  5.3  persons  to  a 
dwelling. 

The  total  number  of  dwellings  reported  for  Maryland  is 
221,706,  with  5.4  persons  to  a  dwelling. 

There  are  16,239,797  families  reported  for  the  United  States, 
with  4.7  persons  to  a  family,  but  family  in  the  census  report  means 
all  persons  living  in  one  house,  whether  it  be  a  dwelling  or  a  hotel, 
if  all  the  employes  sleep  there ;  thus  it  appears  that  there  are 
1,757,570  more  census  families  reported  than  there  are  dwellings. 

There  were  242,331  census  families  reported  for  Maryland, 
with  an  average  of  4.9  persons  to  the  family.  And  239,857  pri- 
vate families,  averaging  4.8  persons. 

For  Baltimore  there  is  reported  a  total  of  89,442  dwellings,  with 
105,584  census  families,  and  104,146  private  families.  The  aver- 
age persons  to  a  dwelling  in  1900  was  5.7  and  of  persons  to  a 
family  4.8.  The  number  of  dwellings  in  Baltimore  with  one  per- 
son was  1,453;  2  to  6  persons,  59,940;  7  to  10  persons,  23,578;  11 
persons  and  over,  4,471. 

The  number  of  famihes  in  Baltimore  with  i  person  is  4,191,  or 
4  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  families ;  families  with  2  to  6  persons, 
78,931,  or  74.7  per  cent,  of  families ;  families  with  7  to  10  persons, 
20,130,  or  19. 1  per  cent,  of  families;  families  with  11  persons, 
2,332,  or  2.2  per  cent,  of  families.  The  population  of  families 
with  one  person  is  4. 191  ;  2  to  6  persons,  307,883 ;  7  to  10  persons, 
159,936;  II  persons  and  over,  36,947. 

The  average  number  of  families  to  a  dwelling  in  Baltimore  is 
1.02,  and  76,654  dwellings  have  i  family;  10,548  have  2  families, 
and  2,240  dwellings  have  3  families  or  over. 
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PROPRIETORSHIP   OF    HOMES. 


Private  families  occupy  owned  and  hired  and  free  and  encum 
l)ered  homes  in  Maryland  as  follows : 

Aggregate  number  of  all  homes 239,837 

Total  all  homes  owned 90,702 

Total  all  homes  owned   free 58,577 

Total  all  homes  owned  encumbered 27,108 

Total  all  homes  owned,  but  unknown 5,017 

Total  all  homes   hired 135.353 

Total  all  homes    unknown 13.782 

Total  farm  homes     47,oi  i 

Total  farm  homes   owned 30,385 

Total  farm  homes  owned  free 18,088 

Total  farm  homes  owned  encumbered 10,533 

Total  farm  homes  owned  unknown 1.764 

Total  farm  homes  hired 16,054 

Total  farm  homes   unknown 572 

Other  homes   192,826 

Other  homes  owned   60,317 

Other  homes  owned  free   40,48.) 

Other  homes  owned  encumbered   16,575 

Other  homes  owned  unknown  3.253 

Other  homes  hired    1 19.299 

Other  homes  unknown    13.210 

The  total  homes  in  Maryland  number  242,331.  of  which  47,089 
are  farm  homes,  thus  showing;  that  farm  homes  comprise  19.4  per 
cent,  of  the  total  homes.  This  does  not  mean  that  these  homes 
were  owned,  but  owned  or  occupied  as  tenants.  The  following 
table  shows  the  homes  owned,  hired,  free,  encumbered  and  un- 
known in  Maryland  : 


All  homes  aggregate   242,331 

All  homes  owned    91,180 

All  homes  owned  free    58.881 

All  homes  owned  encumbered  27,246 

All  homes  hired    136,995 

All  homes  unknown     14.156 

Farm  homes  aggregate     ....   47,089 

Farm  homes  owned   30,434 

Farm  homes  owned  free    ...    18.121 
Farm  homes  owned  encum- 
bered       10,547 


Farm  homes  hired    16,075 

Farm  homes  unknown    580 

Other  homes     195,242 

Other  homes  owned    60,746 

Other  homes  owned  free   .  . .   40.760 
Other  homes  owned  encum- 
bered        16.669 

Other  homes  owned  unknown    3,287 
Other  liomes  hired     120,920 


According  to  the  report  70.9  per  cent,  of  the  homes  owned  in 
Maryland  by  families  are  free,  and  29.1  per  cent,  are  encumbered. 
The  percentage  of  farms  operated  by  owners  is  64.1  ;  by  managers, 
2.3  per  cent;  and  by  tenants,  33.6  per  cent. 

Sixty-four  and  six-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  farm  families  own 
farms,  34.2  per  cent,  hire  farms,  and  1.2  per  cent,  is  unknown. 
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The  number  of  private  families  occupying-  owned,  hired,  free, 
and  encumbered  homes  in  Bahimore  is  thus  shown :  All  homes, 
104,146;  total  owned,  19,286;  owned  encumbered,  6,960;  owned 
unknown,  743  ;  hired,  69,761  ;  unknown,  7,396. 


AGES  OF  POPULATION 


The  ag-es  of  the  population  of  Maryland  is  thus  given : 


Ages. 
Under  i 
I  to  4 
5  to  9 
10  to  14 
15  to  19 
20  to  24 
25  to  29 
30  to  34 
35  to  39 
40  to  44 
45  to  49 
50  to  54 


year, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years . 
j^ears . 
years, 
years . 


]\Iale.     Female. 


14.379 

14.019 

53.174 

53-012 

66.437 

66,308 

63,526 

62,691 

58,693 

61,271 

55.583 

59.381 

49.917 

51-656 

41.848 

42,900 

39.200 

39.842 

34.664 

34.093 

28,166 

27,837 

24-195 

24,052 

Ages. 
55  to  59 
60  to  64 
65  to  69 
70  to  74 
75  to  79 
80  to  84 
85  to  89 
00  to  94 
95  to  99 
100  year; 
Age   unk 


years. . 
years. . 
years. . 
years. . 
years. . 
years. . 
years. . 
years. . 
years. . 
and  over 
nown .... 


-Male. 

18,501 

14.957 

10,569 

6.934 

3,874 

1,756 

544 

123 

2,1 

13 

2.185 


Female. 
18,122 

15.543 

10,665 

7.632 

4,531 

2,206 

764 
222 

72 

41 

1,909 


AGES     BV     PERIODS     OF     VE.VRS     OF    THE     N.\T1VE     WHITE    OF     NATIVE     P.\RENTAGE. 
CLASSIFIED   BV    SEX,    I9OO. 


Ages. 

Male. 

Female. 

Ages. 

Male. 

Female. 

Under  5  years.  . . 

•       43-153 

42,212  i 

30  to  34  years . . . 

22,323 

22,892 

5  to    9  years. . . 

.       41,818 

41,105 

35  to  44  years .  . . 

37.226 

38,075 

10  to  14  years. . . 

•       .39-312 

38,349 

45  to  54  years .  . . 

27.781 

28,050 

15  to  19  years. . . 

•       35,649 

36,286 

5=;  to  64  3-ears.  . . 

18,628 

18.694 

2C  to  24  years. . . 

•       31,317 

Z?„Z?>^ 

65  years  and  over 

12,922 

14,074 

25  to  29  years. . . 

27.351 

27,907 

L  nknown    

941 

653 

AGES    BV    PERIODS    OF    \EARS    OF    THE     NATIVE    WHITE    POPULATIO.V     OF    FOREIGN 
PARENT.\GE,  CLASSIFIED   CV   SE.X .    I9OO. 


Ages. 

Male. 

Female. 

Ages. 

Male. 

Female. 

Under  5  years.  . . 

10,397 

10,393 

!  30  to  34  years. . .  . 

7.724 

8,205 

5  to    9  years.  . . 

.        10,403 

10,602 

35  to  44  years 

13.230 

14,038 

10  to  14  years. . . 

9.520 

9.493 

45  to  54  years... . 

6,669 

7,016 

15  to  19  years. . . 

8.723 

9.124 

55  to  64  years. . . . 

2.51 1 

2,700 

20  to  24  years . . . 

.         8.767 

9-255 

65  years  and  over 

1. 138 

1.432 

25  to  29  years. . . 

•         8.543 

9-233 

Ages   unknown.  . .  . 

68 

47 

AGES     BV      PERIODS     OF     VEARS     OF     THE     COLORED     P0PUL.\TI0N,     CL.\SSIFIED     BV 

SEX.    1900. 


Ages. 

Male. 

Female. 

Ages. 

Male. 

Female. 

Under  5  years.  . . 

13.861 

14,260  j 

30  to  34  years .... 

7.210 

7.656 

5  to    9  years .  . . 

13.626 

13.964 

2,^  to  44  years.  . .  . 

14.058 

13.883 

10  to  14  years. . . 

■        13.176 

13,368 

45  to  54  years. . . . 

9.651 

9.355 

15  to  19  years. . . 

12,121 

13.205 

55  to  64  years 

5,641 

5.257 

20  to  24  years . . . 

12,208 

13,097 

65  years  and  over 

3,640 

3,926 

25  to  29  years. . . 

9,942 

10.433 

Ages   unknown.  .  . 

1,022 

1.060 
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PERSONS  OF  SCHOOL,   MILITIA  AND  VOTING  AGE. 

The  aggregate  number  of  persons  of  school  age,  5  to  17  years, 
is  331,904,  of  whom  325,078  are  native  born,  6,826  foreign  bom. 
The  total  number  of  white  persons  is  262,691,  of  whom  255,888 
are  native  and  6,803  are  foreign,  and  204,860  are  of  native  parents, 
and  51,028  of  foreign  parents.  The  total  colored  is  69,213,  of 
whom  69,199  are  negroes. 

Of  the  331,904  of  school  age,  5  to  17  years,  166,092  are  males 
and  165,812  are  females. 

Persons  of  school  age  in  Baltimore,  5  to  20  years  of  age,  aggre- 
gate 160,379,  of  whom  136,868  are  white  and  23,511  are  colored, 
and  128,865  ^re  native  white  and  8,003  ^^^  foreign  white.  Of 
this  number  76,852  are  males  and  83,527  are  females.  There  are 
10,018  colored  males  and  13,493  colored  females. 

The  males  of  militia  age  in  Maryland  aggregate  243,776,  of 
which  195,596  are  white  and  48,180  are  colored. 

The  males  of  militia  age  in  Baltimore  number  110,530,  of  whom 
92,437  are  white  and  18,093  are  colored. 

The  aggregate  males  of  voting  age  of  Maryland  is  321,903,  of 
whom  260,979  ^^6  white,  and  60,924  are  colored. 

The  males  of  voting  age  in  Baltimore  number  141,271,  of  whom 
119,014  are  white  and  22,257  ^^^  colored. 
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The  total  persons  attending  school  in  Maryland  during  the  cen- 
sus year  were: 


Ages. 
Under  5  years. 
5  to     9  years. 
10  to  14  years. 


Male.  Female. 

171  186 

29,975  29,922 

48,102  48,573 


Ages. 
15  to  20  years. . . . 
21  years  and  over 


Male.     Female. 
13,154       13,673 


1,46= 


629 


Of  these  the  following  were  colored  persons : 


Ages.  Male.     Female 

Under  5  years Z7  33 

5  to    9  years .  . . 
ID  to  14  years.  . . 


Ages.  Male.  Female. 

Z7             33  j    15  to  20  years....  1,161  2,190 

4,309        4,511  1    21  years  and  over  125  139 
8,008        8,850  I 


The  school  attendance  in  Baltimore  of  all  persons  is  thus  shown 


Ages. 

Male. 

Female. 

Ages. 

Male.     Female. 

Under  5  years.  . . 

68 

75 

15  to  20  years. . . . 

4,157        4,582 

5  to    9  years. . . 

13,400 

13,656 

21  years  and  over 

618           322 

10  to  14  years. .. 

•       19,093 

19,539 

* 

Total  persons  attending  school  during  the  census  year,  classified 
by  sex,  age  periods,  and  months  of  school  attendance. 


FOR  BALTIMORE. 


All  Persons. 

1  month  or  less 

2  to  3  months 

4  to  5  months 

6  months  or  more 

Under   10  years. 

i   month  or  less 

2  to  3  months 

4  to  5  months 

6  months  or  more 

10  to   14  years. 

1  month  or  less 

2  to  3  months 

4  to  5  months 

6  months  or  more 

15  years  and  over. 

1  month  or  less 

2  to  3  months 

4  to  5  months 

6  months  or  more 


Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

164 

92 

72 

584 

274 

310 

821 

410 

411 

73,941 

36,560 

37,381 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

56 

30 

26 

260 

126 

134 

369 

191 

178 

26.514 

13,121 

13,393 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

68 

42 

26 

241 

113 

128 

353 

166 

186 

37,971 

18.772 

19,199 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

40 

20 

20 

83 

y^ 

48 

100 

':^i 

47 

9.456 

4,667 

4.789 

/  / 


^^ 
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The  total  illiterate  population  of  Maryland,  lo  years  of  age  and 
over,  classified  by  sex  and  degree  of  illiteracy,  is  as  follows :  Total, 
101,947;  males,  49,110;  females,  52,837.  Total  number  who  can 
read,  but  who  cannot  write:  Total,  11,711  ;  males,  4,836;  females, 
6,875.  Total  number  who  can  neither  read  nor  write :  Total, 
90,236;  males,  44,274;  females,  45,962. 

Illiterate  colored  population,  10  years  of  age  and  over,  classified 
by  sex  and  degree  of  illiteracy,  in  Maryland  is  as  follows :  Total, 
63,253 ;  males,  30,559 ;  females,  32,694.  The  total  number  who 
can  read,  but  not  write  is  5,779 — males,  2,656,  and  females,  2,123. 
The  total  number  who  can  neither  read  or  write  is  57,474 — males, 
27,903,  and  females,  29,571. 


ILLITERATE  COLORED  POPULATION,  TEN  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AND  OVER,  CLASSIFIED  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS,  FOR 
THE  STATE. 


Ages. 

10  to  14  years 

15  to  20  years , 

21  to  24  years 

25  to  34  years 

2^  to  44  years - 

45  to  54  years 

55    to   64years , 

65  years  and  over. . , 
Age  unknown 


Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

4,056 

2,286 

1,770 

6,407 

3,599 

2,808 

4,721 

2,494 

2,227 

10,039 

4,787 

5,252 

12,006 

5,431 

6,575 

11,437 

5,134 

6,303 

7,624 

3,657 

3,967 

5,864 

2,659 

3,205 

1,099 

512 

587 

TOTAL  ILLITERATE  POPULATION,  TEN  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND 
OVER,  CLASSIFIED  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS,  FOR 
BALTIMORE. 


Ages. 

10  to  14  years 

15  to  20  years 

21  to  24  years 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55    to   64years 

65  years  and  over.  .  . 
Age  unknown 


There  are  in  Baltimore  5,848  persons  who  cannot  speak  English, 
of  whom  2,436  are  males  and  3,412  females. 
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The  following  brief  extract  from  the  vital  statistics  for  Mary- 
land will  serve  the  purpose  of  showing  that  this  State  is  one  of 
the  healthiest  in  the  Union : 


POPULATION   AND   DEATHS    IN    MARYLAND    EACH    CENSUS 
YEAR  FROM  1850  TO  1900. 


Population.  Deaths. 

1900 1,188,044  20,422 

1890 1,042,390  17,090 

1880 934,943  16,113 


Population.  Deaths. 

1870 780,894  9,686 

i860 687,049  7,359 

i?50 .583,034  9,604 


1900 
1890 


The  deaths  by  sex  at  each  census  from  1870  to  1900  was 

Female. 
9,896 
8,353 


Male. 

10,526 

8-737 


1870. 


^lale.     Female. 
8,147  7,966 

5,054  4,632 


Of  these  deaths  in  1900,  there  were  15.341  white  persons,  5,081 
black  and  Chinese  i. 

Of  the  white  persons  8,054  were  male  and  7,287  were  females ; 
12,177  of  these  were  natives,  of  whom  6,383  were  male  and  5.794 
female,  and  2,391  were  of  foreign  birth,  divided  into  1,258  males 
and  1,133  females.  The  deaths  of  colored  persons  aggregated 
5,081,  of  whom  2,472  were  male  and  2,609  female. 

The  deaths  in  Baltimore  city  aggregated  in  1900  10,679,  of 
whom  5,414  were  males  and  5.265  females.  Of  these  4.230  males 
and  3,963  females  were  white;  and  1,184  males  and  1,302  females 
were  colored  persons.  There  were  913  males  and  887  females 
foreign  born  and  3,297  males  and  3.068  females  native  born  white 
persons. 

The  deaths  by  age  and  sex  in  Maryland  in  1900  is  thus  shown  : 


Ages. 

All    ages 

Under  i  year 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years 

4  years 

Under  5  years .  . .  . 

5  to  9  years. . . . 
TO  to  14  years. . . . 
15  to  19  years. . .  . 
20  to  24  years .  . .  . 
25  to  29  years. . . . 
30  to  44  years. . . . 
35  to  39  years. . . , 


Males.    Females. 
9,896 
1,912 
471 
^13 
172 
121 
2,889 
366 
229 
Z7Z 
440 
439 
393 
407 


10,526 

2,315 
508 

251 
159 
127 
3.360 
308 
204 
319 
434 
428 
387 
423 


Ages. 
40  to  44  years. 
45  to  49  years. 
50  to  54  years. 
55  to  59  years. 
60  to  64  .years. 
65  to  69  years. 
70  to  74  years. 
75  to  79  years. 
80  to  84  years. 
85  to  89  years. 
90  to  94  years. 
95  and  over.  . . 
Unknown    .  . .  . 


Males.    Females. 


443 
420 

483 
465 
552 
600 
599 
438 
309 
151 
28 
21 
154 


362 
358 
404 
401 

514 
505 
545 
477 
343 
197 

83 

42 

129 
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The  deaths  by  ag^s  and  sex  in  Baltimore  city  for  the  year  1900 
is  thus  shown : 


Age.                        I  Males. 

All    ages j  5,414 

Under  i  year [  1,393 

1  year j  257 

2  years [  143 

3  years 91 

4  years 63 

Under  5  years 1,947 

5  to    9  years 1  153 

10  to  14  years. ...  95 

11  to  19  years. . . .  154 
20  to  24  years. . . .  210 
25  to  29  years ....  245 
30  to  34  years ....  229 
35  to  39  years.  . .  .|  269 


Females. 

5,265 

1,156 

256 

119 

96 

72 

1,699 

193 

96 

159 

217 

237 
226 

234 


40  to  44  years. 
45  to  49  years. 
50  to  54  years. 
55  to  59  years. 
60  to  64  years. 
65  to  69  years. 
70  to  74  years. 
75  to  79  years. 
80  to  84  years. 
85  to  89  years. 
90  to  94  years. 
95  and  over.  . . 
Unknown    .  .  . . 


Males.'  Females. 


.^71 
250 
268 
244 
257 
270 
2Z7 
150 
III 

41 
2 

9 
2 


202 

208 

227 

230 

283 

277 

263 

219 

158 

75 

44 

16 

2 


MANUFACTURES. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  census  the  following  industries  are 
classed  as  hand-trades : 

Bicycle  repairing,  blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting,  boots  and 
shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing,  clothing,  (men's  custom  work 
and  repairing,)  clothing,  (women's  dressmaking,)  dyeing  and 
cleaning,  furniture,  cabinet  making,  repairing  and  upholstering, 
lock  and  gunsmithing,  millinery,  custom  work,  sewing  machine  re- 
pairing, taxidermy,  typewriter  repairing,  watch,  clock  and  jewelry 
repairing. 

Building  Trades — Carpentering,  masonry,  brick  and  stone, 
house  and  sign  painting,  paperhanging,  plastering  and  stucco 
work,  plumbing  and  gas  and  steam  fitting. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  industries  of  a  doubtful  character, 
which  have  been  classed  as  manufactures  rather  than  as  hand- 
trades  : 

Artificial  feathers  and  flowers,  awnings,  tents  and  sails,  book- 
binding and  blank  book  making,  bottling,  bread  and  other  baking 
products,  china  decorating,  confectionery,  cordials  and  syrups, 
engraving  and  designing,  engraving  wood,  fancy  articles  not  else- 
where specified,  flags  and  banners,  hairwork,  hand  stamps,  lapi- 
dary work,  marble  and  stone  work,  millinery  and  lace  goods,  min- 
erals and  soda  waters,  monuments  and  tombstones,  photography, 
regalia  and  society  banners,  roofing  and  roofing  materials,  saddlery 
and  harness,  tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron  working. 
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MANUFACTURES   OF  UNITED   STATES. 


COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  1890,  TO  1900.  WITH  PER  CENT  OF 
INCREASE  FOR  EACH  DECADE. 


etc., 


Number  of  establishments. 

Capital    

Salaried     officials,     clerks, 

number  

Salaries    ' 

Wage-earners,  average  number.  . 

Total   wages 

Men,  16  years  and  over 

Wages    

Women,  16  years  and  over.  . 

Wages    

Children,  under  16  years.... 

Wages    

Miscellaneous    expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used   

Value  of  products,  including  cus- 
tom work  and  repairing 


i'ER  Cent. 
Decade  of  Increase.  of 

Increase. 


5^2,339  355,415 

,835,086,909  $6,525,156,486 


$404. 

5. 

$2,328, 

4: 

$2,021, 

I 

$28r 

$25 
$1,028, 
$7,348, 


397,174 
230,274 
316,802 
691,254 
,116,610 
349,508 
,031,609 
,680,054 
168,583 
,661,692 
035,611 
.144,755 


$13,014,287,498 


*$39i 

4 
$1,891 

3 
$1,659 

$215 

$16 

$631 

$5,162 


^'461,009  **I3.8 


44.2 
50.7 


988,208 
251,613 
,228,321 
.327,042 
234,483 
803,686 
367.976 
120,885 
,625,862 
225,035 
,044,076 


$9,372,437,283 


40.0 
133-9 


55.6 
99-5 
64.8 

51-2 
*^33-6 


31 

25-1 

23.1 

237 
21.8 
28.4 
30.8 
39-5 
54-3 
62.9 

42.3 


38.9I     74-5 


*lncludes  proprietors  and  firm  members,  with  their  salaries ;  number  only 
reported  in  1900. 

**Decrease. 


The  statement  is  made  in  the  census  and  borne  out  by  the  facts 
that  the  Twelfth  Census  was  takeu  at  a  time  when  industrial  activ- 
ity was  at  the  highest  point  ever  reached  in  the  United  States, 
though  it  is  admitted  that  the  period  of  the  Eleventh  Census  was 
also  one  of  increasing  activity  in  the  industrial  field. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  the  cotmtry  in- 
creased during  the  decade  16.6  per  cent,  and  the  amount  of  freight 
carried  one  mile  in  1899  was  126,991,703,110  tons,  an  increase  of 
84.9  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The  bank  clearings  for  1899  exceeded 
those  of  1889  by  66  per  cent. 
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The  total  number  of  establishments  of  a  manufacturing  char- 
acter reported  in  the  census  was  512,254,  divided  as  follows  among 
the  various  industries  or  groups  of  industries : 


• 

Number 

OF  Estab- 

Value of 

lish- 

Products. 

ments. 

' 

Food  and  kindred  products 

Textiles    

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products 

Lumber  and  its  remanufactures  

Leather  and  its  finished  products 

Paper  and   printing 

Liquors  and  beverages 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

Clay,  glass  and  stone  products 

Metals  and  metal  products,  other  than  iron 

and  steel 

Tobacco    

Vehicles  for  land  transportation  

Shipbuilding    

Miscellaneous    industries 

Hand  trades  


61,302 
30,048 
13.896 
47.079 
16,989 

26,747 
7.861 

5,444 
14,809 

16.305 

15.252 

10,113 

1,116 

29,479 
215.814 


p2,277,702,0I0 

1,637,484,484 
1,793,490,908 

T,030.9o6,579 
583.731.046 
606,317,768 
425,504,167 
552.891,877 
293,564,235 

748.795,464 

283,076,546 

508.649,129 

74578,158 

1,004.092,294 

1,183,615,478 


Of  these  establishments  372,703  represent  the  single  employer, 
nearly  half  of  which,  or  183,523  were  establishments  engaged  in 
the  hand  trades.  Under  the  partnership  form  of  organization 
there  were  96,715  establishments.  The  most  important  group  of 
these  establishments,  or  that  which  represented  the  largest  amount 
of  product  in  value,  viz:  $7,733,582,531,  was  those  doing  business 
as  incorporated  companies,  numbering  40,743.  These  incorporated 
companies  manufactured  59.5  per  cent,  of  the  entire  output  of  fac- 
tories. Under  the  head  of  co-operative  and  miscellaneous  estab- 
lishiTients    we    have    2,093    establishments,    with    a    product    of 

$30,959,765- 

The  returns  of  manufactures  from  educational,  eleemosynary 
and  penal  institutions  in  the  United  States  number  383,  with  a  pro- 
duct of  $6,688,592.  These  latter  returns  are  undoubtedly  very 
defective  and  much  lower  than  actuality,  as  demonstrated  by  pre- 
vious reports  from  the  Department  of  Labor  in  its  special  reports 
on  this  subject. 

The  tendency  toward  concentration  of  industry  is  best  shown  in 
sixteen  manufactures,  viz :       Agricultural  implements,  boots  and 
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shoes,  carpets  and  rugs,  cotton  goods,  glass,  hosiery  and  knit 
goods,  iron  and  steel,  leather,  liquors,  paper  and  wood  pulp,  ship- 
building, silk  and  silk  goods,  slaughtering  and  meat  packing, 
tobacco,  woolen  and  worsted  goods. 

A  table  shows  the  number  of  industrial  combinations  as  con- 
trolling 2,216  plants,  with  a  total  of  $3,619,039,200  capitalization 
for  13  industries. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-five  corporations  are  shown  as  employ- 
ing an  average  during  the  census  year  of  400,046  wage-earners, 
receiving  $195,122,980. 

MARYLAND. 

Maryland  has  70  plants  reported  as  controlled  by  industrial  com- 
binations, with  a  total  capital  of  $33,481,205,  employing  salaried 
officials  and  clerks  to  the  number  of  621,  with  salaries  amounting 
to  $926,188,  with  the  total  average  number  of  wage-earners  of 
10,392,  divided  into  6.228  men,  3,055  women  and  1.109  children. 
All  of  these  receive  a  total  wage  of  $3,254,666,  with  a  total  product 
valued  at  $25,990,702. 

Thirty-seven  idle  establishments  are  reported  for  this  State  for 
1900,  with  a  total  capitalization  of  $1,226,058. 

^Maryland  is  represented  as  having  $152,000,000  capital  invested, 
and  an  average  number  of  wage-earners  of  102,000  in  these  com- 
binations. 

The  total  average  annual  earnings  of  wage-earners  in  Alaryland 
for  1900  is  shown  as  follows:  Total  average,  $357-7o;  men, 
$437.66;  women,  $206.37;  children,  $129.84. 

^Maryland  ranks  as  follows  in  the  list  of  States  according  to 
wage-earners,  value  of  products  and  capital : 

Ranks  12  in  total  wage-earners ;  ranks  12  in  number  of  men  em- 
ployed ;  ranks  8  in  number  of  women  employed ;  ranks  9  in  num- 
ber of  children  employed:  ranks  15  in  amount  of  capital  invested, 
and  ranks  14  in  value  of  product. 

Maryland  is  26th  in  population.  29th  in  gross  value  of  agricultu- 
ral products  and  14th  in  gross  value  of  manufactured  products. 
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Maryland  ranked  in  the  list  of  States  as  follows  in  the  industries 
mentioned  :  Cotton  goods,  No.  13  ;  fertilizers,  No.  i  ;  flouring  and 
grist  mill  products.  No.  19 ;  foundry  and  machine  shop  products, 
No.  14 ;  fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  preserving.  No.  2  ;  fur- 
niture factory  product.  No.  10;  iron  and  steel,  No.  10;  lumber  and 
timber  products,  No.  32 ;  lumber  planing  mill  products,  including 
sash,  doors  and  blinds.  No.  15;  oysters,  canning  and  preserving, 
No.  I ;  paper  and  wood  pulp,  No.  13 ;  shipbuilding,  iron  and  steel, 
No.  2;  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  wholesale.  No.  15  ;  tobacco, 
chewing,  smoking  and  snuff,  No.  6 ;  tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. 
No.  ID. 

Baltimore  now  ranks  7th  in  the  list  of  cities  so  far  as  the  number 
of  manufacturing  establishments  is  concerned.  In  1890  it  ranked 
8th.  Our  city  also  ranks  8th  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested ; 
6th  in  the  average  number  of  wage-earners  employed  ;  8th  in  the 
amount  of  total  wages  paid,  and  8th  in  the  value  of  total  product. 

Maryland  outranks  34  States  in  value  of  products  and  Baltimore 
outranks  7  cities. 

So  far  as  Baltimore  is  concerned  the  six  leading  industries  in 
their  order  in  this  city  are :  Men's  clothing,  factory  product ;  can- 
ning and  preserving  of  fruits  and  vegetables ;  smoking  and  chew- 
ing tobacco  and  snuff ;  foundry  and  machine  shop  products ;  tin- 
smithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet  iron  working;  slaughtering 
and  meat  packing  (wholesale). 

Baltimore  ranks  4th  in  the  list  of  cities  for  the  manufacture  of 
men's  clothing,  having  jumped  from  6th  place  since  1890. 

Baltimore  is  the  6th  city  of  the  Union  for  hand-trades  manufac- 
turing establishments,  with  the  following  principal  industries : 
Total  hand-trades  establishments  in  Baltimore,  3,317;  blacksmith- 
ing  and  wheelwrighting,  206 ;  boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and 
repairing,  612;  carpentering,  319;  clothing,  men's  custom  work 
and  repairing,  350  ;  clothing,  women's  dressmaking,  570  ;  masonry, 
brick  and  stone,  96 :  painting,  house,  sign,  etc.,  272  ;  paperhanging, 
104;  plumbing  and  gas  and  steam  fitting,  218:  watch,  clock  and 
jewelry  repairing,  130;  all  other  hand-trades,  440.  This  is  out  of 
a  total  of  6.359  industries. 
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The  two  cables  that  follow  show  the  increases  and  decreases  in 
Maryland  and  Baltimore  for  manufactures  from  1890  to  1900,  as 
well  as  the  decreases  in  Baltimore  of  wages  and  products  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  for  the  whole  State.  In  1890  Baltimore  repre- 
sented 82.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the  State,  but  in  1900  it  had 
decreased  to  66.5  per  cent. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  INCREASE  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  MANU- 
FACTURES AND  POPULATION  IN  CITIES— 1880  TO  1900— 
AND  IN  THE  STATE. 


Per  Cent. 
OF  Increase. 


Per  Cent,  of  Total 
FOR  THE  State. 


The 
State. 


1880  1890 

to      to 

1890  i960 


I  City. 


I  City. 


1880  1890 
to   I  to   i  1880 
1890  1900, 


1890  1900 


>p  5=.- 


1900  1900 


36.3 1 140.3 


Number   of   establishments. '   10.3]  32.0J  43.0 

Capital    i  103.7 

Wage-earners,  average  num-|  J 

ber  I  30.5 

Total   wages ]  82.2! 

Miscellaneous    expenses  .  . . .  |    (2)  | 

Cost  of  material  used I  37.5, 

Value  of  products |  60.9 

Population    !   11.5 


10.8 

12.51 

62.1 1 

56.9i 
41. i] 
14.01 


35.8 
97.8 
(2) 
53-8 
80.7 
32.2 


20.8 
26.2 

2.9 

*2.3 

6S-4 
18.2 
13.8 
15.8 


54-3 
657 


70.3  64.4 
77-5  71-8 


75.2  78.2  72.7 
80.0!  86.81  75.4 

(2)182.6  84.3 
71. 7  j  80. 1 1  60.4 
73.4!  82.5  66.5 
35.51  42.2 1  42.8 


(*)- 
(2)- 


-Decrease. 

-Not  reported  in  1880. 


71. 2 1  28.8 
76.0  24.0 

78.4  21.5 
80.7  19-3 
86.8]  13.2 

64s ;  35-5 
70.6  29.4 

47-51  52.5 
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In  1900  the  steam  horse-power  used  in  manufactures  in  Mary- 
land amounted  to  118,482,  an  increase  over  1890  of  60,958,  or  106 
per  cent.  The  water  power  used  in  Maryland  amounted  to  13,778. 
a  decrease  of  1,855.  The  total  power  used  in  Maryland  in  1900 
was  141,879,  of  which  2,411  was  rented  power.  The  power  was 
distributed  as  follows  : 

Total   establishments    9,879 

Reporting   power 2.404 

Total  horse  power   141,879 

Engines    0,308 

Horse    power 118,482 

Gas  or  gasoline 335 

Horse  power 3,242 

Water  wheels   551 

Horse   power    13,778 

Electric  motors    229 

Horse  power    3,441 

Other  power •  8 

Horse    power 525 


SUMMARY   OF   MARYLAND    MANUFACTURES. 

Number  of  establishments 9.879 

Capital    $163,147^260 

Land    $14,069,228 

Buildings    $31,635,566 

Machinery,  tools  and  implements   $29,203,714 

Cash  and  sundries   $88,238,692 

Power — Number  of  establishments  reporting 2,404 

Total  horse  power 141,879 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 11,123 

Salaried  Officials,  Clerks,  etc. — 

Aggregate    number 7.585 

Salaries    $7,380,263 

Officers  of  corporations — Number 638 

balaries     $1,4^5,109 

General  Superintendents,  ]\Ianagers,  Clerks,  etc. — 

Total   number    6,947 

Salaries    $5,955,154 

Men — Number    6,163 

Salaries    $5,689,377 

Women — Number    784 

Sailaries    $265,777 

Wage  Earners — 

Greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the 

year    149,069 

Least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year.  97-773 

Average    number 108,32; 

Wages $38,748,551 

Men — 16  Years  and  Over — 

Average    number 72,824 

Wages    $31,872,361 
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Women — 16  Years  and  Over — 

Average    number 29,617 

Wages    $6,112,187 

Children — Under  16  Years — 

Average    number 5.584 

Wages    $764^003 

Miscellaneous  Expenses — 

Total    $17,209,623 

Rent  of  works $1,857,642 

Taxes,  not  including  internal  revenue $890,085 

Rent  of  offices,  interest,  etc $11,872,141 

Contract    work $2,589,755 

Cost  of  Materials  Used — 

Aggregate $144,397,680 

Principal    materials — Total $139,012,083 

Purchased  in  raw  state $36,430,102 

Purchased   in   partially   manufactured   form,    including 

all    other   materials $102,641,981 

Fuel    3.147.997 

Rent  of  power  and  heat $79,959 

Mill  supplies    $854,81 1 

Freight    $1,242,830 

Product,  including  custom  work  and  repairing $242,552,990 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WAGE-EARNERS  EMPLOYED  DURING 
EACH  MONTH  IN  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES,  IN 
MARYLAND. 


Men,  16  Years 

Women,  16  Years 

Children  Under 

and  Over. 

and  Over. 

16  Years. 

66,581 

26,587 

5,056 

66.940 

26,268 

5,213 

71,722 

28.637 

5,553 

74.364 

28.332 

5,517 

75.838 

29.601 

5,731 

73.828 

29,909 

5. 967 

71,127 

27,447 

5,562 

77.346 

33.619 

7,748 

80.213 

36,016 

7.854 

76,005 

33,058 

6,441 

j-i^.l^z 

28,626 

5,109 

68.162 

27,304 

4,877 

January    . 
February 
March    .  . . 
April    .  . .  . 

May    

June    

July    

August  .  . 
September 
October  . , 
November 
December 


The  following  table  shows  the  leading  industries  in  Maryland  in 
groups : 
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The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  fifteen  of  the  leading  indus- 
tries of  the  State,  which  embrace  20.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  establishments  in  the  State.  These  15  industries  used  a  total 
capital  of  $62,283,110  and  gave  employment  to  46,930  wage-earn-* 
ers,  and  paid  $15,688,630,  or  40.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  wages. 
The  value  of  their  product  was  $103,471,334,  or  42.7  per  cent,  of 
the  total.  According  to  these  tables  the  mar(ufacture  of  men's 
clothing  is  the  most  important  industry  in  the  State,  employing 
more  men  and  producing  more  finished  product  than  any  other. 
The  increase  of  product  in  this  industry  in  the  decade  has  been 
15.3  per  cent. 

The  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables  comes  next  in  importance 
in  the  State,  with  manufactures  of  tobacco  third,  iron  and  steel 
fourth,  slaughtering  of  meat  fifth  and  flouring  and  grist  mills 
sixth.     The  figures  are : 
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By  the  examination  of  the  tables  of  manufactures  in  Baltimore 
City  and  other  towns  in  Maryland,  these  interesting  facts  may  be 
deduced : 

That  the  number  of  establishments  in  Baltimore  increased  in 
the  decade  from  5,265  to  6,359,  or  20.8  per  cent.,  and  the  average 
number  of  wage-earners  increased  from  76,489  to  78,738,  or  2.9 
per  cent.,  and  the  value  of  products  increased  from  $141,723,599 
to  ^161,249,240,  or  13.8  per  cent.  However,  the  increase  in  Balti- 
more in  each  of  these  particulars  was  smaller  than  the  increase 
for  the  State  as  a  whole. 

The  number  of  establishments,  number  of  wage-earners  and  the 
value  of  products  of  Baltimore  city  constituted  64.4,  72.7  and  66.5 
per  cent,  respectively  of  the  totals  in  the  State. 

Of  the  9,879  establishments  in  the  State,  7,032  or  71.2  per  cent., 
were  located  in  the  seven  cities  of  AnnapoHs,  Baltimore,  Cumber- 
land, Frederick,   Hagerstown,  Havre  de  Grace  and  Westminster. 

One  of  the  particular  things  to  which  attention  is  called  in  the 
census  for  Baltimore  manufacturers,  is  the  fact  that  in  1784  sugar 
refining  was  commenced  in  this  city.  That  in  1870  there  were 
four  refineries  in  the  State,  with  products  valued  at  $7,007,857, 
and  before  1890  the  industry  had  practically  disappeared,  so  that 
in  1900  there  was  only  one  establishment  in  the  State,  and  it  had 
been  closed  for  some  time,  having  been  absorbed  by  the  trust. 

The  tables  that  follow,  of  manufactures  by  counties,  by  speci- 
fied industries  in  the  State,  and  by  specified  industries  in  Baltimore 
City,  as  well  as  in  the  six  towns  of  less  than  20,000  population, 
give  details  of  interest,  both  for  comparison  and  reference. 
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All   industries 9,879 


Artificial  featliers  and  flowers 

3  Awnings,   tents,   and   sails 

4  Bags,  other  tlian  paper 

5  Baking  and  yeast  powders 

Baskets,  and  rattan  and  willow  ware 

Bicycle  and  tricycue  repairing 

Blacking     

Blacksmithing  and   wheelwrighting    

10  Bluing    

11  Bookbinding  and  blank  book  making 

12  Boot  and  slioe  cut  stock 

13  Boot  and  shoe  uppers 

14  Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing.  .  .  . 

15  I  Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product 

16  Bottling    

17  Boxes,    cigar 

18  Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

19  Boxes,  wooden  packing 

20  Brass  castings  and  brass  finishing 

21  Brassware    

22  Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

23  Brick  and  tile 

24  Brooms  and  brushes 

25  Carpentering    

20  I  Carpets,   rag 

27     Carriage  and  wagon  materials 

281    Carriages   and    wagons _•  ■ 

29 1    Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and  repairs 

I        by  steam  railroad  companies 

301    Cheese  and  butter,  urban  dairy  products 

31  Clieese,  butter,  and  cou'sd  milk,  factory  product. 

32  Chemicals     

33 1    China   decorating 

341    Clothing,  men's  custom  work  and  repairing 

35  Clothing,  men's,  factory  product 

36  Clothing,  men's,  factory  product,  buttonholes.  .  .  . 

37  Clothing,   women's,  dressmaking 

38  I   Clothing,  women's,  factory  procuct 

39 1    CofEee  and  spice,  roasting  and  grinding 

401    Confectionery    

411    Cooperage    

42 1    Corsets     

43  Cotton    goods • 

44  Cutlery  and  edge  tools ;■•••• 

45  Druggists'  prepara'ns.  not  including  prescriptions 

46  Dyeing  and  cleaning 

47  Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies 

48  Electrical  construction  and  repairs 

49 1    Electroplating    

501    Enameling  and  enameled  goods 

51  Engraving   and   diesinking 

52  Engraving,   steel,   including  plate  printing 

53  Fancy  articles,  not  elsewhere  specified 

54 1    Fertilizers    

55 1    Fish,  canning  and  preserving 

56 1    Flavoring  extracts 

571    Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

58     Food   preparations    

.".9     Foundrv  and  machine  shop  products .  .  .  . 

60 1    Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  preserving.  . 
61 1    Fur   goods 

.  62|    Furnishing    goods,    men's V  "  "  'il  '1' 

63 1    Furniture,   cabinetmaking,    repairing,   and   upnol 

I      stering    •  ■  •  ■ 

641    Furniture,    factory   product 
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4 


5 

40 

3 

12 

40' 

17 

113 

271 

11 

18 

136 
4',' 


$163,147,260  j     11,123 


33,065! 

78,690' 
218,553  i 

97,668; 

81,729! 

64,665 

12,501 

919,520 

890 

113,395! 

31,875 

23,390 
533,8671 
499,609 1 
370,803 

63,353 
135,796 
668,0181 

95,098 

60,465 

1,944.603! 

3,993,8001 

338,431 

1,808,663 

45,450 
188,354' 
835,342 

3,877,954 

1,800 

234,058 

1,806,373 

14,715 

1,681,280 

8,458,116 

7,395 

327,053 

841,345 

237,400 

1,003,246 

414,727 

.50,630 

7,709,256 

16,200 

401,775 

162,315 

236,710 

112,891 

13,835 

1,437,214 

9.668 

14,325 

238,072 

7,003,376 

65,600 

38,544 

3,428,996 

154,610 

6,381,676 

4,459,660 

67,677 

625,702 

241,099 
1,.584,9S4 


10 

41 

9 

7 
31 

3 
949 

3 
25 

3 
12 
730 
26 
30 
10 
13 


3 

479 
50 
53 

425 

28 

7 

333 


4 

91 

3 

5 

474 

253 

9 

616 

100 

15 

154 

54 

4 

3 
15 
61 

1 

30 
10 


37 
8 

15 
461 

16 
134 
344 

14 

36 

16' 

55 


7,585  $7,380,263 


44 
33 

3 
33 
30 
11 
11 
181 
57 
31 
49 

4 
16 


134 


18 

33 

5 

187 


1 

151 
63 

14 
18 
14 
84 


36 

13 
1 

74 
3 
6 

16 
31 

10 
85 
11 

31 

331 
6 

105 

19 
141 


6,520 
2,860 
10,820 
41,934 
4,400 
3,700 
9,794 
3,184 


10,089 
3,800 


3,900 
50,336' 
30,830 

3,332 
16,368 
35,933 

9,933 
14,066 
118,146 
52,399 
18.570 
45,566 

3,000 
13,330 
30,356 

100,843 


7,312 
51,424 

3,801 
112,205 
719,535 

11.623 
137,941 
107,602 
121,364 

11,780 

3,328 

133,338 


256,044 

8,260 

26,925 

7,154 

900 

60,54' 

1,200 

3,500 

15,060 

245.528 

2,880 

3,900 

80,275 

11,360 

349,383 

313,080 

3,700 

90,925 

9,105 
118,433 
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SPECIFIED  INDUSTEIES:    1900. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  -WAGE-EARNERS                          1 
AND  TOTAL  WAGES.                                                ! 

MISCEL- 
LANE'S 
EXP'N'S. 

COST  OF  1 

MAT'R'LS 

USED. 

5's 

-2 

Total. 

Men,  16  Years     1 
and  Over. 

Women,  16  Years  1 
and  Over.         j 

Children, 
under  16  years.  1 

t 

0 

0 

Value  of  Prod 

including  Cus 

Work  and 

Repairing: 

1 

0  u 

ss 

>  3 

<2; 

0 

to              j 

■  1? 

SS 

2-9 

p  c 
^1 

m 

0 

$38,T-t8,551 


36,190 

53,006 

31,582 

33.854 

31,396 

23,954 

2,982 

295,621 

1,000 

70.977 

4,720 

5,295 

126,035 

289.194 

71,768 

30,362 

77,699 

3(i3,001 

36,584 

10,702 

604,773 

453,143 

135,899 

1,265,961 

30,966 

44,443 

339,949 

1,849,737 


213 


33.998 

246,454 

5,218 

742,559 

3,179,000 

11,384 

303,994 

562,710 

.35,087 

307,510 

174,587 

8,870 

1,186,014 

7,164i 

123,574 1 

56,406  j 

54,3ft3| 

63,628 

9,857! 

316,4171 

6,9(K) 

15,575 

69,834 

457,692 

63,500 

8,803 

229,:i35 

as,  146 

2,251,777 

1,379,131 

2:1500 

4'.)2,280: 

102,356 

822,5401 


72,824 


12 

as 

30 

53 

110 

65 

3 

693 

4 

88 

10 

15 

325 

597 

159 

38 

79 

962 

95 

30 

1,341 

1,484 

362 

2,510 

100 

137 


3,616 


$31,872,361 


109 

472 

6 

1,176 

3.929 

16 

76 

392 

59 

637 

413 

3 

1,446 

14 

154 

88 

137 

131 

21 

931 

14 

118 

1,010 

207 

10 

532 

54 

4,663 

2,9S(J 

17 

89 

187 
1,7.53 


3,800 

45,676 

11,750 

25,567 

28,996 

22,848 

1,270 

293,689 

8501 

48,994 

4,600 

5,295 

223,174 

220,030 

71,593 

17,149 

26,431 

327,093 

36,344 

9.5.52 

557,099 

4.50,918 

119,345 

1,264,906 

27,824 

41,843 

337,765 

1,848.95" 


33,205 

245,648 

2,690 

650,757 

1,991,588 

6,406 

43,654 

214,974 

29.082 

235,900 

174,300 

1,370 

509,a56 

7,060 

64,175 

39,228 

.50.967 

63,.S96 

8,889 

274,714 

6,900 

l.S,175 

40,003 

4.55,576 

36,900 

5,793 

228.009 

23,740 

2,245.062 

744.516 

13,430 

57.880 

97,707 
804.897 


29,61' 


158 
29 
90 
53 


3 

11 

324 

5,202 

21 

1,174 

1,742 

38 

351 


34 
2,165 


2861 
52 
13 


205 


11 

192 

6 

179 

12! 

5 

46 

6 

3,712! 

31; 

1,898 1 

I 

18 

19i 


3,112,187 


5,884 1  $764,003] 


24,740 
7,262 

19.712 
8,287 
2,000 


3 

750 

1 
94 

150 
20,233 

8 
285 

2,.S80 
67,264 

50 

220 

33 

12,625 
43,792 
3,405 

2 
220 

488 
37,684 

.55 

13,965 

18 
5 

2,986 
2,00<) 

8; 
18 


81 


602: 

806. 

2,424| 

87,8481 

1,191,837! 

4,782 

258.692 

:S42,937 

6,005, 

66,716' 


7.500 
510,001 


.59,269 
16,380 
2,736 


41,703 


2,400, 
27,aSl 

2.116 
22.000 

2..a-.o 

,S83 

8,. SKI 

1..3<K) 

.559,310 

10,070 

426,217 1 

3,737| 

4.4.501 


1 
34 
594 

13 
41 


1,116 
1 
1 
6 
5 
3 


56 
3 
4 
4 

26 
813 


■.&50i 
168; 
120 


400 
1,106 

962 
1,941 


1,750 
120, 


481 

1,900 

175 

588 

7,476 

32,.503 

240 

662 

9,990 

2,225 

2,.589 

1,055 

156 

600 

2,184 


191 


104 
3,9.54 
65,644 

196 
1,648 
4,799 

"4^8941 
2871 


166,6.57 
104 
130 1 
798. 
600 
2.331 


2,000! 


4,000] 
660 1 
443 
606 

.5,415 
75,305 


8.183| 

9121 
1.3.1931 


$17,209,623    $144,397,680    $242,552,990 


6,063 

7,863 
14,216 
25,772 
12,249 
12,114 

1,087 

54,656 

406 

12.6.56 

1,370 

1,.508 
81,062 
.38,480 
52..S02 

1,910 
24,975 
64,493 
10,042 

4,109 

152,768 

51,366 

17,762 

653,406 

7,424 
12,545 
44,896 

55,163 

91' 

11.151 

103,.S88 

1.196 

458.-526 

1,.502,.530 

1,687 

65,923 

162,851 

22,774 

119,145 

29,2921 

2.936 

397,016^ 

842 

137,864 

33,543 

28,1.56 

11,805 

1,604 

29,.540 

2,169 

1.951 

31,688 

354.344 

11.020 

6,1,^ 

225,:}57 

9,573 

4.56,175 

371,108 

7,759 

.58,351 

39,647 
155,6141 


26,830 

112,471 

364,381 

219,409 

76,166 

46,572 

15,084 

372,153 

3,227 

36,282 

71,660 

25,247 

2.53,076 

676,-359 

.508,306 

57,329 

126,473 

1,104,752 

140,582 

51,321 

2,369,846 

155,934 

329,976 

2,687,834 

81,989 

103,469 

377,296 

2,567,486 

1,371 

.557.047 

781,909 

13.251 

1,339,764 

10,241,708 

4,874 

306,715 

1,373.980 

1,000.1.58 

1,330,552 

379,999; 

5,217 

3,039,396 

4,13S 

689,191 

18,422 

112.4ti4 

167,191 

5.444 

769,472 

ll,4l)<.i 

8,t)'.t.-< 

184.3J2 

3,643.,^46 

l.")4.(lu.-> 

22.41U 

6,7ol,8U") 

]a5,826 

3,322,6.58 

8,786,518 

72.0:i3 

1,060,154 

142,408 
1,212.226! 


114,.520 
227,0.33 
454,095 
.345,278 
154,719 
ia5.778 
30,682 

1,321,263 
7,320 
173,376 
99.500 
40,030 
aS4,112 

1,129,1.53 
774.747 
107,864 
296,013 

1,847,.528 
243,3aS 
116,547 

4,140,692 
844,:»5 
613,973 

5,.527,710 
164,934 
199,821 

1,086,473 

4,573,229 

2,120 

693,795 

1,271,410 

35,556 

3,354,684 

17,.S27,825 

26,382 

1,107,219 

2.6a5.576 

1.271.787 

2,323,206 

694,512 

28,982 

5,a2.S.251 

16,022 

1,.311.844 

179,693 

266.811 

a')0.ta5 

28,(88 

l..SW,493 

a5,870 

42,400 

369.817 

5,481,9a5 

24S.10(J 

a3,844 

8,0a5.343 

274,046 

8,443.547 

11,996,245 

137,820 

l,ii:30,088 

4.50,436 
2,976,494 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 


MANUFACTURES  BY 


MANUFACTURING  AND  MECHANICAL 
INDUSTRIES. 


oS 

( 

*j 

"SO 

u  a 
2S 

B-^ 

3.C 

!?a 

M 

H 

CAPITAL. 


SALARIED 
OFFICIALS, 
CL'KS,  ETC. 


65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 


731 
74 
75 
76 


78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

1131 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

1191 

1201 

1211 

1221 

123 

1241 

1251 

1261 

1271 

1281 

129 


Gas,  illuminating  and  heatins 

Glass     

Glass,  cutting,  staining,  and  ornamenting 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Grease  and  tallow 

Hand    stamps 

Hardware     

Hats  and  caps,  not  including  fur  liars  and  wool 

hats     

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Ice,    manufactured 

Instruments,  professional  and  scientific 

Iron  and   steel 

Iron  and  steel,  nails  and  spikes,  cut  and  wrought 

including   wire   nails 

Ironwork,  architectural  and  ornameuriw 

Jewelry 

Kaolin  and  other  earth  grinding 

Kindling    wood 

Leather,  tanned,   curried,   and  finished 

Lime    and    cement 

Liquors,    distilled 

Liquors,    malt 

Lithographing  and   engraving 

Lock  and   gun   smithing 

Looking-glass   and   picture   frames 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,    planing   mill    products,    including   sash, 

doors,  and  blinds 

Mantle,  slate,  marble,  and  marbleized 

Marble  and  stone   work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

iviattresses   and    spring   beds 

Millinery  and   lace  goods 

Millinery,  custom  work 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 

Models  and  patterns 

Monuments  and  tombstones 

Musical  instruments,  organs  and  materials 

Musical  instruments,  pianos  and  materials 

Oil,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Optical   goods 

Oysters,  canning  and  preserving 

Painting,    house,   sign,   etc 

Paints     

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Paper    hanging 

I'aper  patterns 

Patent  medicines  and  compounds 

Paving  and   paving  materials 

Perfumery    and    cosmetics 

Photography    

Pickles,  preserves  and  sauces 

Plastering   and    stuccowork 

Plumbers'    supplies • 

Plumbing,  and  gas  and  steam  fitting      

Pottery,  terra  cotta.  and  fire-clay  products 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publis'ng,  newspa'rs  and  periodicals 

Printing  materials 

Pumps,  not  including  steam  pumps 

Regalia  and  society  banners  and  emblems 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Sausage    

Sewing    machine    repairing 

Ship  and   boat   building,    wooden .  .  . 

Shipbuilding,  iron  and  steel 


38 
26 
16 
6 
59 
32 
367 


4 

38 

106 

31 

11 

335 

36 

7 

71 

5 

4 

7 

9 

16 

308 

13 

31 

107 

3 

.52 

26 

12 

74 

35 

46 

4 

345 

18 

1.56 

141 

4 

6 

6 

17 

150 

5 

11 

43 

4 


18,554,361 

581,086 

4 

68,015 

10 

50,541 

5 

48,208 

7 

69,156 

5 

107,640 

13 

1.134.599 

33 

311,.508 

2 

649,693 

6 

56,630 

9 

3,893,690 

.  48,500 

4 

481,661 

12 

170,131 

9 

163,075 

8 

7,7,50 

3 

1,088,735 

28 

660,006 

34 

2,336,273 

19 

13,857,323 

9 

490,415 

16 

64,418 

59 

316,195 

37 

2,633,938 

474 

3,259,,501 

81 

31,820 

6 

743,645 

45 

755,681 

!    115 

208,605 

21  i 

186,790 

17 

680,237 

280 

254,340 

35 

17,341 

10 

351,367 

80 

68,100 

6 

1,184,6.50 

4 

83,840 

8 

41,.569 

13 

799  005 

16 

373,138 

339 

290,222 

21 

2,720,877 

11 

242,896 

115 

.510 

4 

1,016,822 

54 

444,305 

25 

86,389 

10 

133,428 

82 

129,146i 

30 

91,3.50' 

49 

1,094,095; 

2 

795,.307| 

264 

1,081,463 

15 

1,364,894 

191 

3,473,094 

145 

13,000 

5 

17,780 

7 

50,215 

6 

401,449 

14 

834,1.53 

170 

18,966 

5 

33,815 

7 

623,435 

58 

3,833,588 

3 

15 


2 
18 
27 
43 
161 
35 

2 

43 
73 

93 
2 

55 
35 
23 
23 
147 
15 


6 
10 
31 
20 
16 
79 
27 
26 
35 
30 

"ii9 

15 
16 
8 
15 

4 

71 

47 

47 

1.53 

388 

1 

14 
13 

60 
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AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  "WAGE-EARNERS 
AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


■ 

i  1 

Men,  16  Years     1 

Women,  16  Years  1 

Children, 

and  Over. 

and  Over. 

under  16  years. 

©  u 

®    -M 

P  tn' 

bfio 

m 

boo 

QD 

2-° 

sa 

0 
^ 

2-2 
0  3 

bo 

ei 

bo 

Sa 

i 

>  3 

i. 

>  3 

i  '"  3 

^  3 

fe 

<^ 

?* 

<2^ 

1  <« 

-<» 

MISCEL- 
LANE'S 
EXP'N'S. 


COST  OF  , 

MAT'R'LS 

USED. 


-C  2  -  bo 

O  S  O  C 
"-OS-- 

<«-i  c  ^^  S 


$136,980 

237 

339,518 

562 

22,995 

43 

14,276 

23 

11,540 

23 

31,250 

61 

21,161 

60 

335,9a5 

458 

119,456 

60 

74,633 

137 

16,966 

37 

1,029,753 

2,101 

17,050 

17 

247,629 

229 

43,254 

71 

26,136 

78 

10,950 

12 

156,182 

442 

182,t>39 

543 

95,172 

181 

584,318 

751 

127,801 

203 

27,977 

58 

110,383 

276 

476,776 

1,718 

529,262 

1,229 

11,924 

18 

569,273 

1,224 

814.531 

1,279 

47,254 

106 

81,088 

53 

178,100 

7 

55,134 

146 

15,524 

27 

118,884 

247 

40,608 

76 

222,748 

444 

7,038 

20 

16.616 

30 

379,591 

712 

435,792 

973 

45,273 

94 

326,474 

839 

151,284 

310 

300 

136,082 

182 

169,752 

477 

23,545 

31 

46,560 

79 

22,989 

62 

114,981 

187 

240,553 

643 

407,845 

749 

384,655 

842 

535,907 

1,015 

758,335 

1.427 

7,295 

17 

3,836 

11 

20,605 

19 

73,054 

199 

174,802 

503 

5,862 

13 

13,242 

22 

331,87a 

675 

1,185,832 

1,904 

$136,980 
313,920 
18,272 
5,300 
11,300 
27,800 
20,565 

199,112 

23,715 

74,313 

16,576 

1,019,428 

12,600 
247,149 

42,;  " 

26,136 

2,7O0i 

152,716 

180,9a5 

94,212 
484,162 
112,497 

27,297 
107,477 
456,820 


518, 

11. 

568, 

810, 

42, 

21, 

2 

53! 

15. 
118. 

40. 

222. 

7. 

16. 
247. 
434, 

41. 
308, 
148, 


169, 

12, 

40, 

19. 

114. 

226, 

404, 

327. 

478. 

736. 

6. 

3. 

10. 

72. 

160! 

5, 

13, 

331, 

1,178, 


622! 
526 


50 

1 

21 

143 


16 
207: 


1 

618 


1 

250 


35 


80 

214 

43 


8,673' 
4,150| 
8,751 


126 
5 
3 
1 


3,450 
450 

131,043 
89,754; 


390 
3,000 


4,450 


750 


8,2.50 
2,496! 


12,244 

416 

2,300 

13,778 


300 


3,564 

58,749 

173,113 

500. 


240 
114.000, 


2,585 
17,931 

1,470 

300 

58,906 


11,110 
5,933 
3,694 


12,164 


31,287 

47,268 

16,488 

400 


7,780; 
'  6,956' 


14 
5 
1 

28 

3 

3 

103 

58 


18 


16 


114 
13 


10 


7 

26 

160 

75 

59 

2 


$16,925 
573 
225 
240 


146 


5,987 
320 


7,325 


480 
228 


970 

1,704 

960 

1.56 

3,060 

264 

606 

6,178 

11.163 


850 
3,630 


784 
2,548 


310 
520 


338 


18,474 
1,673 
1,000 


1,484 


1,020 
205 


242 
164 


1,429 
3,688 
25,410 

lO.OTi) 

(j,:i7.-< 

275 


2,825 

583; 

2,127' 


166 
7,053 


$268,369 
26,065 
3,722 
3.936 
6,793 
9,262 
3.220 

127,367 

21,981 

24,490 

6,491 

508,298 

4,960 

8,856 

8,770 

8,420 

945 

40,860 

43,606 

172,785i 

1,568,108: 

51,3261 

9,679; 

40,296 

63,004 1 

141,244! 

1.7621 

69,075 

576,195 

16,1011 

12,262 

85,8811 

22,801, 

2,4211 

14,995' 

4,829' 

83,6971 

7,526 

11,294 

70,100 

39,027 

22.172 

105,5711 

24,303 

566' 

432,4151 

25,083' 

40,9161 

28,127 

9,675' 

7.070; 

35,760 

68,794 

41..580' 

201,»;(I6 

349.6t)3 

i,;«o 

2,481, 
12.8421 

8..589I 
53.06j! 

1,272 

l,628i 
30,6491 
110,916 


$481,013; 
151,500 
62,953 
54,098 
69,700 
45,530 
92,234 

839,146 

347,250 

84,070 

25,445 

6,888,916| 

36,830 
523,509' 
108,003, 

18,475: 

23,000 
1,411,4571 
226,563; 
815.381' 
878,933 
180,682 

29,041 

232,411 

1,390,357 

3,310,655 

13,937 

494,910 

3,377,045 

150,.557 

138,4.50 

773,-500 

109,266 

6,828 

218,694 

45,251 

a58,630 

99,086 

29,556 

1,771,377 

279,083 

265,743 

1,730,910 

144,334 

102 

481,039 

157,548 

98,710 

61,768 

304,379; 

64,058 

371..593 

816.731 

196,3a") 

a39..567 

573.563 

11,175 

9,774 

66,251 

87,793 

670,801 

32,078 

20,959 

301,010 

1,497,554 


$1,796,-507 
557,895 
115,164 
86,675 
100,3.59 
149,583 
173,512 

1,619.825 

.514,093 

358,668 

72,746 

8,739,405 

84,000 

867,868 

312,450 

74,796 

45,200 

1,754,102 

549.360 

1,616,-362 

4,133,797 

499,851 

11.5,104 

542,226 

2,650,082 

3,553,083 
39.744 

1,545,616 

4,114,800 
287.937 
297,847 

1,411,564 
260,868 
37.146 
480.081 
114,916 
827,371 
1.52,640 
98.465 

2,417,:331 

1,116,966 
442,744 

2,589,540 

455.043 

3,185 

1,749,6.55 
487,8.50 
228,304 
236,021 
297,898 
251,867 
7.55,236 

1,780,-507 
834.831 

2,2.52,490 

2.618,799 

28,000 

27.650 

122.690 

229.565 

1,156,279 

45.6.56 

53,347 

862,034 

3,299,491 
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loO 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
13o 
137 

188 
139 
140 
1411 

142| 
143| 
1441 
1451 
146] 
147| 
1481 
1491 
150 1 
1511 
152 


SALARIED 

CAPITAL. 

OFFICIALS, 

"SO 

8^  i 

52 

CL'KS.  ETC. 

MANUFACTURING  AND  MECHANICAL 

03  Q 

II 

u 

IC 

INDUSTRIES. 

to 

1 
o 

EH 

II 

a 

2; 

.2 

Shirts 

Silverware     

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  wholesale 

Slaughtering,  wholesale,  not  including  meat  pck"g 

Soap    and    caudles 

Stamped    ware 

Stencils   and   brands 

Tiusmithiug,      coppersmithiug,      and      sheet-iron 
working. 

Tobacco,  chewing,  smoking,  and  snuff 

Tobacco,   cigars  and   cigarettes 

Tools,  not  elsewhere  specified 

To.vs    and    Games 

Trunks    and    valises 

I'mbrellas  and  canes 

Upholstering  materials , 

Varnish    

%'inegar  and  cider 

Watch,  clock,  and  jewelry  repairing 

Window    shades 

Wirework.  including  wire  rope  and  cable 

Wood,  turned  and  carved 

Woolen  goods 

All  other  industries^ ^  ■ 


47 
35! 

.  ti 

■3 

3 

319 


382; 

e! 
3 

131 

111 

6' 

3j 

16 

188 

4! 
13 

9; 
1241 


$1,504,968 

221,386 

1,318,917 

229,571 

209,232 

1,354,591 

8,725 

3,218,696 

1,805,611 

1,519,866 

51,185 

11,505 

53,593 

392,792 

673,609 

48.604 

58,522 

267,310 

58,065 

216,545 

54,025 

1,330,549 

9,328,485 


100 
11 


36  i 

2! 

k 

363 


435' 

6 

6 

17 

23 

12 

3 

20 

193 

3 

20 

10 

6 

111 


166 

$142,676 

15 

15,710 

63 

46,824 

5 

1,980 

32 

28,074 

29 

33,740 

1 

600 

152 

102,795 

130 

259,624 

155 

105,809 

2 

800 

7 

3,300 

84 

61,110 

27 

24,985 

9 

7,264 

2 

2,436 

2 

1,230 

9 

9,890 

15 

14,225 

7 

5,412 

25 

35,625 

385 

450.158 

^Embraces  agricultural  implements,  2;  artificial  limbs,  2;  axle  grease,  l-,  babbitt  metal  and  solder. 
2  :  bags,  paper,  2  :  belting  and  hose  linen,  2  ;  bicycles  and  tricycles,  1  ;  bridges,  1  :  buttons,  2  ;  card 
cutting  and  designing,  1  :  carriages  and  sleds,  children's,  2  ;  cars,  steam  railroad,  not  including  oper- 
ations of  railroad  companies,  1  ;  charcoal.  1  :  cleansing  and  polishing  preparations,  2  ;  cloth,  spong- 
ing and  refinishing.  2;  coffins,  burial  cases,  and  undertakers'  goods,  1  :  copper,  smelting  and  refining, 
1  :  cordage  and  twine,  1  :  cordials  and  sirups.  1  :  cork,  cutting,  1  :  cotton  waste.  1  :  drug  grinding.  2  ; 
dyeing  aiid  finishing  textiles..  2:  engraving,  wood.  1;  files.  2;  firearms,  1:  fire  extinguishers,  chemical, 
1:  fireworks.  2:  galvanizing.  2;  gas  and  lamp  fixtures,  2:  gas  machines  and  meters,  2;  glue,  1:  gold  and 
silver,  leaf  and  foil.  2  ;  gold  and  silver,  reducing  and  refining,  not  from  the  ore.  1  :  hairwork,  2  :  ham- 
mocks, 1  ;  hand  knit  goods,  2  :  horseshoes,  factory  product,  1  :  house  furnishing  goods,  not  elsewhere 
specified,  2  ;  ink,  printing.  1  ;  ink,  writing,  2  ;  iron  and  steel  forgings,   1  ;   japaning,   1  ;  jewelry  and 
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All  industries 

Artificial  feathers  and  flowers 

Awnings,    tents    and    sails 

Bags,   other  than  paper 

Baking   and   yeast   powders 

Basket,  and  rattan  and  willow  ware 

Bicycle   and   tricycle   repairing 

Blacking     i 

Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrightlng 

Blueing     ' 

Bookbinding  and  blank  book  making 

Boot  and  shoe  cut  stock 

Boot  and  shoe  uppers 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairin; 

Boots  and   shoes,   factory   product 

Bottling    .' 

Boxes,    cigar 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Boxes,  wooden  packing 

Brass  castings  and  brass  flnishin.a; 

Bread  and  other  bakery  jjroducts 


6,a59 


26 
41 

3 
206 

3 
21 

3 

12 

612 

18 

17 

6 
11 
16 

6 
389 


$117,062,459 

7,163 

33,005 

9l 

67,890 

281 

217,603 

8; 

97,668 

7, 

46,109 

•25 

36,920 

43 

12,501 

3l 

288,313 

3;31 

890 

3! 

110,695 

24; 

31,875 

3 

23,390 

12 

473,714 

620 

468,880 

26 

323,542 

17 

57,062 

6 

135,796 

13 

505,764 

21 

80,098 

6 

1,743,655 

395 

6,267 

$6,190,269 

5 

6,520 

8 

2,860 

8 

10,820 

43 

41,934 

2 

2,400 

4 

2,700 

6 

9,794 

3 

2,824 

15 

10.689 

7 

3,800 

7 

3,900 

37 

45,986 

28 

28,526 

3 

2,2.32 

32 

16,268 

28 

'      25,022 

7 

7,032 

177 

116,756 

STATISTICS   AND   INFORMATION, 
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,       AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WAGE-EARNERS 
AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 

MISCEL- 
LANE'S 
EXP'N'S. 

COST  OF  , 

MAT'R'LS 

USED. 

He 

Total. 

Men.  16  Years 
and  Over. 

Women,  16  Years 
and  Over. 

Children, 
under  16  years. 

0 

! 

j 

p.-  5  s 

0 

P,  •«■ 

0  a 
<2; 

0 

CO 

sa 

to 

9 

SB 

bo© 

m          1 

ii, 

s  1 

3,998 

$788,157 

768 

116 

67,479 

112 

.514 

242,089 

502 

83 

34,324 

83 

127 

53,688 

92 

8:e6 

220,984 

525 

6l 

2,386 

•^ 

2,8.5^1 

1,039,605 

2,416 

2,002! 

,564.272 

584] 

3,309 

74^,1.55 

l,.558l 

17 

9,736 

17i 

9« 

10,786 

241 

r,6i 

22,109 

44i 

401 

109,773 

110, 

698 

209,860 

525' 

12 

5,488 

11 

30 1 

14,615 

rJ8 

131 

64,388 

119 

S3 

14,.540 

21 

1.511 

.59.293 

107 

93| 

38,453 

8li 

877 

331,315 

5761 

4.I77I 

1,6.52,160 

3,!533' 

$233..517; 

66,739 

239.945  . 

;53,874 

46,303  ; 

154,483;  \ 

2,286; ' . 

965,014  I 

24-3,979:! 
594,353:1 
9,736    . 
3.r66 
20,399    . 
42,416 
175,160; 
5,254 
14.147 
63,099  I . 
10,600  I 
.51,513 
28,172    . 
17.3,153  ; 
1,523,276  1 


3.114 

1 

9 

1 

30 

170 


$543,577 

400l 

1,6681 

4.50 

6,785 

42.750 


172 

1,2.33 

640: 


116' 
3 
3 


38,9901 

I 

298,489|i 

134,9661 ! 


131 

1 

264 

186 
111 


$11,0&3 
.3.50 
476 


45 


4,3201  j 


391 

861 

1 


67,356;  1 . 
17,700! 

234]  . 
468    . 


87 


3,680i 

2,100;  I 


600 
23,7.52; ; 

lOOi 
35,601  h 

21,804! 
12,936 


2,800; 
1,710 


17,0001 


304, 
517 


38,011 
107.879' 


12 

2i 

34 

13 

97 

137! 


1.389 
260 
5,680 : 1 
280;i 
10,502 
21,00511 


$312,747 

$2,576,692 

;     $4,345,220 

17,789 

76,828 

300.173 

99.2.39 

5,446,717 

6,309,857 

9,778 

1,663,.363 

j        1,836..502 

19,003 

168,628 

285,633 

41,705, 

601,569 

1,0.59,800 

1,239; 

2,591 

'            11,842 

160,901 

4,454,632 

6,723,505 

3,233,312' 

2,496,107 

7,054,159 

458,003 

1.039,783 

2,843,769 

1,8941 

10,141 

41.491 

l,819j 

10.695 

48,507 

9,403' 

28,878 

84,9.52 

20,125' 

747,&59 

1,098,161 

27,579 

682,313 

1,057,5.50 

.3,994 

34,734 

64,.521 

4,.533 

36,656 

80.203 

30,394 

73,728 

319,239 

8,093, 

119,132 

193,300 

19,570 

85,075 

196,162 

1,711 

44,268 

ia3,375 

54,181 
600,356 

667,036 

1,218,378 

29,952,844 

36,683,261 

instrument  cases.  1 ;  labels  and  tags,  2  :  lamps  and  reflectors,  1  :  lard,  refined,  1  ;  lead,  bar,  pipe,  and 
sheet,  1  :  leather  goods,  1  :  malt.  1  :  millstones,  1  :  mirrors,  2  :  mucilage  and  paste,  2  ;  musical  instru- 
nitmts  and  materials,  not  specified.  2  :  needles  and  pins,  1  :  nets  and.  seines,  2  :  oakum,  1  ;  paper  hang- 
ings, 1  :  pens,  gold,  1  :  petroleum,  refining.  1  :  photographic  materials.  1  :  photolithograohing  and 
photoengraving  2:  pipes,  tobacco.  2:  plated  britai'uia  ware,  2:  printing  and  publishing,  music.  1;  re- 
frigerators, 1;  rubber  and  elastic  goods.  2:  safes  and  vaults,  1;  saws,  2;  scales  and  balances,  1;  show 
cases,  1;  silk  and  silk  goods,  2;  silversmithing,  1  ;  starch.  1  :  stationery  goods,  not  elsewhere  speci- 
fied, 2;  steam  packing,  1;  stereotyping  ami  elcctrotyping,  2;  sugar  and  molasses,  renning,  2;  surgical 
aiipliauces.  2:  tiu  and  terne  piiire.  2:  tobacco,  stemming  and  reiiandling,  2;  type  founding.  1;  wa.shing 
iiiacliincs  .•mil  cioihcs  wriiigeis.  1:  watcii  cases.  1:  v.-hir)s.  1;  wnodeiiwarf.  not  elsewhere  specified.  1. 
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78,738 


$29,220,460j     50,954 


2.37 

36.190 

12 

97 

47,.316 

66 

120 

31,383 

2S 

106 

a3,854 

.53 

35 

13,930 

34 

49; 

16,280 

44 

13 

3.983 

^ 

.3.52 

183,142 

340 

:) 

1,000 

4 

195 

70.803 

88 

11 

4.730 

1(1 

15 

5,39.1 

15 

31 S 

11-!.:i95 

.302 

X-K; 

3ti'.l.9.j'.) 

568 

1:54 

i;;;,  1.5:3 

133 

89 

37.9:33 

33 

.3.56 

77.C99 

79 

929 

294,398 

760 

66' 

37,844 

66 

1.460 

55.3,164 

1.20() 

$23,494,2251      2.3,710!      $5,149,416jl   4,074]     $576,819] 


3.800!- 
39.886  1 
11..550  1 
:?5,.5'.7,: 
12,580 
1.5,-506  ' 
1,270 
181,8(19    , 
850;; 
48,994 
4,fi0(J  I , 
5.295    , 
21.5.534 
205.064 
63,978    . 
15.144 
36.4,31  , 
2(i5,668i, 
27.844:'. 
.509.19411 


1.58 
39 
90 
.53 


366 
I  _ 

"48.' 
220' 

91 


201  i 


,7401 
,362  I 

,712!  I 
,2871, 


II 


750 


20. 


1-50 
,058 


'tl 


34. 


,,380  1 

8 

,2-55 

12 

1 

2(X)  1 

8 

703 

57 

;J05 

160 

296  1 

59 

7,&50 
168 
1201 


$14,512,809!     $87,175,134^ 


a50 

7741 

962i 

1,3.33; 


l,7.50i 
120 


481' 

1,640 

175, 

588: 

7,476 
27.425; 


9,674' 


5,863 

7,089' 

14.310t 

25,772 

11,163  ; 

8,652  ' 

1,08711 

28,438  ! 

406  i 

12.451  i 

1,370  I 

1,,508  : 

7-5,174 

a5.838  I 

50.0:J3 

1,740  ' 

24,975 

.57,435  , 

6,.542| 

142,776  I 


26,7?5 

99,403 

.363,970 

219,409 

49.4.34 

32.065 

15,084 

1.33,442 

3.277 

36,026 

71.660 

25,247 

224.800 

6:35,464 

434,076  i 

54,649 

126,473 

254,440 

121 ,3*3: 

2,198.091  i 


$161,249,240 


114,020 

198,058 

4.52,970 

345,278 
99,802 
86.810 
3i,682 

549,294 
7,320 

172,126 
9ii,500 
40.030 

741. .308 
1.065..5(l7 

639.9:53 
98.764 

296,013 
1,.5.59.2VS 

2<i:5„333 
.3.811, .524 


16 
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CAPITAL. 
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X'£[  tutioms  and  brusbes. . 

231   Carpentering 

241    Carpets,    rag 

251  Carriages   and   wagons 

261   Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and  repairs 

I      bv  steam  railroad  companies 

27 1   Cheese  and  butter,  urban  dairy  products 

28 1    Chemicals  

29     China  decoratinr 

30)    ~-     "  •  

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
3^ 
3S 
39 
40 
41 


Clothinsc,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing. . 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  product -  - 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  product,  buttonholes. 

Clothing,  women's,  dressmaking 

Clothing,   women's,    factory   product 

Coffee  and  spice,  roasting  and  grinding 

Confectionery 

Cooperage  

Corsets 

Cutlerv  and  edge  tools .-  -  •  - 

Druggists'  prepaia'ns,  not  including  prescriptions 

Dveing  and  cleaning 

42     Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies 

431   Electrical  construction  and  repairs 

44!   Electroplating - 

45 1   Enameling  and  enameled  goods 

46l.  Engraving  and  diesinking    -. 

47     Engniving.  steel,  including  plate  printing 

4Sl   Fanoy  articles,  not  elsewhere  specified 

49|   Fertilizers    

50i   Flavoring  extracts.  --.••--••■■■* 

511   Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

521   Food   preparations •  -  -  • 

531    FouJidrv  and  machine  shop  products - 

:^4\   Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  preserving 

55|   Fur  goods   

501   Furnishing  goods  men  s j  " "  "il  -  1 

57!    Furairax^  ?abuietmaking,  repairing  and  upho.-, 

Ij      stering  -  -  •  - 1 

?S|   Furniture,   factory  product ij 

59!i   Glass   • V:^^ 

Glass,  cutting,  staining,  and  ornamenting 

Grease  and  tallow 

Hand  stamps 

Hats^"d  ca"p«^  not  incinding  far  "hats  and  wool 
hats    

lee,   manufactured ■■•■:"  '."-i 

Instruments;,  professional  and  scientinc 

Iron  and  steel,  nails  and  spikes,  cat  and  wrought, 
including  wire  nails -  -  • 

Iron  work,  art- hitectunil  and  ornamental 

fiSf  Jewelry    .- -  -  -,-;■-; 

TOt   Leather,  tanned,  cnmed.  and  Bnisnea 

71 1   Lime  and  cement 1 

-•]fl   Liquors,  distilled 

731   IJouors.   malt -. 

741   LithoeTanhlng  and   engraving: 

751   Ijock  and  sTin  smithlnsr. .  -  - 

TRl   Tjooking-slass  and  picture  frames. .----; - - 

7111   LSe?.  planing    mill    pr«dnots.    including  sash. 

II      doors,  and  t»linds ;," :  "^ 

7S'l   Mantels,  slate,  marble,  and  marhJeizea 

~!>ll   >Tar'Me  and  stone  work 

Mas^mrv,  brick  and  stone 

\rs*tTesses  and  sT»rfia,?r  »>eds 

MiElinery  and  !a<>e  goods 

AnilineTx.    custom   work    

Alip-^'Til   ST'd   s«>ds    wateis 

Mode's   and    juattems 


60 
61 

62  i 
63 
64 

65 
66 
67 

681 


SI" 


a' 

319 
13 

se 

6 
i 
5 
4 

137 

8 
570; 

11 

36  1 
3 

10: 

53; 
5  ' 

25' 
6i 
4: 


17 
13 
4 
16 
74 
23 

16 

114 
36 
3 
8 
4 
3 
9 

20 


21 
4 

96 
18 
U 
IS 
31 


$   2i5,t»; 

1,666,832 
39,216 
476,561 

2,236,388 

l.SOO 

1,371,272 

6,715 

1,542,908 

8,431.586 

7,295 

323.757 

528,620 

227,400 

986,401 

395,fei 

50,630 

16,200 

389,275 

125,795 

14.«»,803 

112.891 

12,825j 

1,437.214! 

9,3681 

14,325 

238.072 

4,449,768 

38,544 

678,500 

151,010! 

4,971,434 

2,862,467 

67,677 

617-0021  ll 

.     198,634  i 

1,417,378:1 
218,=B0: 
29,315l 
28,637  ; 
69,000 
96^8!; 

1,12L599' 

342,238; 

56,6301, 

4K.W 
47!^.-'61 

i:o.i-ii 

140.SS0 
39,58e 


41 
344 

18 
120 


4 

3 

5 

400 

25Z 

9 

601 

96 

15 

128 

41 

4 

3 

14 

% 

1 

30 

10 


6 
9 
15 

3 

15 
8H 

32 

141 
33] 

111! 

481 
4 

9i 
6ii 
4i, 
11  IJ 

331' 
21 
9 

41' 
lOli 

9|i 
13 


93 

72,974 

26 

41,474 

2 

1.200 

176 

109,3(fi 

759 

715,907 

17 
150 

63 
14 

14 

14 


214 

I  5 

16 

13 

1 

74 

3 

6 

16 

149 

10 

33 

11 

237 

1481 

6| 

103 

18 

129 

6 

4 


15 
4I 

6" 


1.083.8ni 

-» 

24 

28.636  1 

9.689.0P: 

7, 

130 

186.578 

490.41-1 

16i 

35 

22,.=i40 

62j2iBf^ 

57! 

2 

IJBBS 

3ML3(!C! 

31 

43 

39J56 

1,83S..t34 

3Ti 

55 

'        45.890 

31,830 

61j 

L300 

.^L81S 

40 

49,715 

740,Sol 

1'       los! 

3S 

3SI.400 

191,905 

I;          IT 

22 

*^S 

186.WII 
909,443 

1" 
152! 

23 

12s 

14.SI)B 

'       4i;«*»« 

31%.449 
17.3U 

21;! 

.  15 

i3.9e» 
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AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  WAGE-EARNERS 
AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Total. 


Men,  16  Years 
and  Over. 


<l 


Women,  16  Vears         Children, 
and  Over.  under  16  years. 


<a 


MISCEL- 
LANE'S 
EXP'N'S. 


COST  OF 

MAT'R'LS 

USED. 


■2  a 

go 

2oi.S 

c-=oO. 


$  112,883 

286' 

1,159,109 

2,221 

29,595 

96 

242,666 

539 

1,267.920 

2,437 

205,939 

372 

1,624 

3 

ft59,918 

1,051 

3,174,172 

3,929 

11,384 

16 

300,696 

74 

505,475 

385 

35,807 

59 

297,055 

610 

153,617 

338 

8,870 

3 

7,164 

14 

122,799 

152 

46,010 

77 

29,6a3 

56 

63,628 

131 

9,857 

21 

316,417 

931 

6,900 

14 

15,575 

27 

69,834 

118 

330,388 

699 

8,803 

IC 

69,140 

138 

33,546 

53 

1,805,271 

3,348 

905,397 

1,644 

23,500 

17 

456,050 

85 

95,320 

167 

745,364 

1,514 

139,384 

190 

16,895 

33 

10,022 

20 

31,250 

61 

19,511 

57 

335.9a5 

458 

44,191 

63 

16,966 

37 

17,050 

17 

246,839 

226 

43,354 

71 

.58,716 

130 

27,477 

69 

49,708 

78 

a51,062 

537 

127,801 

203 

27,977 

58 

109,078 

272 

340,206 

671 

11,924 

18 

437,352 

822 

782,509 

1,212 

43,928 

95 

81,088 

53 

152,734 

7 

48,816 

127 

15,534 

27 

96,328 

1,158,054 

26,704 

240,757 

1,367,740 


205,1231 

8961 

590,954] 

1,921,.588! 

6,406 

43,552 

213,764 

29,082 

227,638 

153,330 

1,370 

7,060 

63,400 

a5,613 

28,467 

63,396 

8,889 

274,714 

6,900 

13,175 

40,003 

318,272 

5,793 

68,540 

33,440 

1,800,115 

467,226 

13,430 

56,480 

91.071 
728,130 
129,384 

15,472 
9,783 

27,800 

19,365 

199,112 
44,191 
16,576 

12,600 
246,349 
42,276 
55,:S88 
27,373 
48,748 
350,906 
113,497 
27,297 
106,172 

332,756 

11,924 

436,252 

778,889 

40,160 

21,555 

2,439 

47,626 

15,214 


55 


16 


3 
3 

204 
5,168; 

1,153 
1,453 

38 
34: 


$13,965 
'2!736 


180 


34 


32 


205 


11 

192 

6 

12 

3 

44 

6 

2,388 

31 

1,779 

15 

19 


6231 


624 

&5,368 

1,186,977 

4,783 

355,496 

287,913 

6,005 

65,116 


7,500 


59,269 
9,600 
1,036 


41,703 


2.400 

27,831 

2,116 

2,350 

600 

8,500 

1,300 

400,446 

10,070 

394,697 

3,427 
4.450 


850 
"  3456 


131,043 


390 


20 

4,450 

3 

8 

750 
2,496 

13,344 

416 

3,300 


300 


2,884 

5S,749 

14;,:37 

500 


1 
32 
593 

13 
41 


39 


4 

21 
328 


16 


$2,.58H 

l,055l 

1561 

l,909i 


104 
3,696 
65,607 

196 
1,' 
4,799 


4,311 

287 


104 
130! 


100! 

232! 


2,000 


3,556 
37,725 


4,875 

822 

12,784 

10,000 

573 

240 


146 

5,780 


480 
228! 
832 1 
104! 
960 
156' 
3,060 1 
264 
6061 

t,450 


700 
3,620 
884 
784l 
2,548: 
690 
310 


643,531 

7,138 

33,488 

38,551 

91 

81,546 

780i 

446,350, 

1,500,903 

1,687 

65,321 

162,051 

22,774 

114,566 

27,9a3 

2,936 

843 

137,164 

27,469 

14,513 

11,805 

1,60*1! 

29.540r 

2,133 

1,951 

31,688 

243,185 

6,184 

127,605 

'  9,513 

403,105 

309,985 

7,759 

57,344 

38.262 
145,996 
9,419 
2,902 
6,479 
9,159 
3,053 

127,367 
12,205 
6,491 

4,960 
8,170 
8,770 
6,977 
5,651 

63,017 
1,130,913 

51,336 
9,569 

39,030' 

80.140 

1,762 

39,398 

576,086, 

15.414 

12,262! 

70,363 

21,703 

3,431 


$  265,19: 

2,374,609 

76,087 

211,779 

2,150,514 

1,371 

661,297 

12,673 

1,206,833 

10,223,686 

4,874 

304,330 

1,361,120 

1.000,153 

1,296,558 

348,040 

5,21' 

4,138 

683,891 

14,238 

85,210 

167,191 

5,444 

769,472 

11,384 

8,698 

184,342 

2,479,053 

22,410 

2,048,003 

133,915 

2,148,408 

6,432,415 

72,033 

916,223 

125,495 
1,096,784 
57,459 
13,803 
44,412 
45,450 
86,176 

839,146  I 
52.499  ' 
25,445  ; 
i 
36,830' 
520,009  ' 
108,002:1 
474,371  ! 
79,176 
424,124  ) 
622,4011 1 
180,682 
28,641 
238,598 

1,124.948:! 

12,937 

473,478 

3,338,109 

138,332 

438,450!  I 

641,490 

98.374 

6.838 


$  499,885 

4,997,536 

154,362 

690,950 

3,539,9.59 

3,120 

1,078,800 

26.601 

3,061,014 

17,390,835 

36,383 

1,093,988 

2,506,6.54 

1,271,787 

2,249,858 

638,801 

28,982 

16,022 

1,298.344 

143,742 

159,731 

350,635 

28,038 

1,390,493 

34.870 

42,400 

369.817 

3,753,339 

83,844 

3,321,998 

268,166 

6,119,973 

8,477,178 

137,820 

1,729,676 

411,215 
2,690,610 

220,295 
55,164 
68.981 

149,000 

156,112 

1,619,835 

237,633 

73,746 

84,000 
862,368 
212,450 
593,600 
128,109 
918,530 
2,934,028 
499,851 
113,804 
532,669 

1,809,068 

39,744 

1,329,375 

4,025.838 

266,590 

297,847 

1,157.944 

231,957 

37,146 


MAXUFACTURES   IN    BALTIMORE 


MANUFACTURING  AND  MECHANICAL 
INDUSTRIES,  AND  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 


871 
88  i 
8t>| 

!tU| 

u\ 

941 

•r,  1 

yoi 

!»7| 
!)8 

i»t»! 

100  i 

101 1 
102  1 
1031 

1041 

lor.i 

100 1 

1071 

108 

109 

110 

111 

1121 

113J 

114 

1151 

llt)( 

1171 

IISJ 

119J 

1201 

1211 

lil 

1241 
1251 
1261 
1271 
128 
1291 
180| 
1311 
1321 
1331 
134| 
1351 
1361 


Monaments    and    torobstones 

Musical  instruments,  organs  and  materials 

Musical  instrumcuts.  pianos  and  materials 

Oil,  not  elsewhere  specitied 

Optical   goods . 

(tysters.   canning  and   preserving 

I'ainting,    house,    sign,  etc 

I'aints    

I'aper    hanging 

I'apor  patterns 

I'ateut  Medicines  and  compounds 

I'aving  and  paving  materials 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics 

Photography    

I'ickles.  preserves,  and  sauces 

Plastering  and  stoccowork • 

Plunibcrs"   supplies 

Plumbing,  and  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Pottery,  terra  cotta,  and  fire-clay  products 

I'rinting  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  pulsh'ng,  newspa'rs  and  periodicals. 

I'rinting  materials 

Pumps,   not    including  steam   pumps 

Regalia  and  society  banners  and  emblems 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Sausage    

Sewing  machine  repairing 

Ship   ami   boat   I>uilding.    wooden 

Shipbuilding,  iron  an  steel 

Shirts   

Silverware    

Slaughtering  and   meat   packing,   wholesale 

Slaughtering,  whol.,  not  including  meat  packing 

Soap    and    candles 

Stamped     ware 

Stencils   and    brands 

Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing  and  sheet-iron  work- 


O  o 

ll 


CAPITAL, 


Tobacco,  chewing,  smoking,  and  snuff.  .  .  . 

Tobacco,  cigars  and   cigarettes 

Tools,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Trunks  and  valises 

Umbrellas  and  canes 

Upholstering  materials 

Varnish    

Vinegar  and  cider 

Watch,  clock,  and  jewelry  repairing 

Windosv    shades 

Wirework.   including  wire  rope  and  cable. 

Wood,  lurned  and  carved 

All  other  industries' 


39 
4 
i 

9 

15 

27"' 

"l2 

104 

3 

48 

21 

10 

4' 

23 

37 

3 

218 

9 

142 

iO 

4 

3 

G 

8 

78 

4 

11 

14 

3 

34 

5 

40 

33 

5 

3 

3 

218 

5 

316 

5 

13 

10 

4 

3 

4 

130 

4 

12 

7 

120 


$     262,066 

37,100 

1,184,650 

83,840 

41,569 

784,270 

356,170 

290,177 

230,471 

510 

8iX),''64 

402J65 

75,714 

105,348 

125,346 

90,158 

1,065,095 

739,208 

422,339 

1,285,980 

1,885,181 

12,000 

16,100 

50,215 

32,492 

706,622 

16,766 

23,815 

469,015 

1,219,588 

1,173,989 

221,336 

1,181,507 

223,446 

207,332 

1,3:)4,59]; 

8,725 

2,609,7931 

1,805,611 

1,365,4961 

32,685 1 

53,593 1 

390,692 

661,209 

48,604 

50,568! 

214,960,1 

58,065  i 

216,340 

29,9,"i0' 

32,021,998. 


.2S 
£■8 


46 
5 

4 

1 
14 

295 
20 

111 
4 

50 
20 
8 
53 
28 
38 

235 

8 

175 

32 

5 

4 


1 
3 

248 

8 

360 

5 

17 

18 

8 

3 

6 

133 

3 

20 

8 

106 


SALARIED 

OFFICIALS, 

CL'KS,  ETC. 

u 

x; 

a 

CS 

3 

CS 

A 

Vi 

4 

$5,000 

3 

2,180 

31 

41,980 

20 

9,420 

16 

14,080 

77 

80,248 

27 

18,016 

26 

25,909 

20 

13,408 

114 

176,054 

15 

25,216 

16 

14,440 

7 

2,058 

15 

10,250 

4 

3,346 

68 

68,294 

42 

32,048 

26 

25,793 

148 

133,600 

334 

354,112 

2 

400 

1 

168 

14 

11,690 

5 

2,910 

59 

46,215 

2 

3,500 

17 

16,716 

42 

46,031 

128 

125,651 

15 

15,710 

54 

43,424 

3 

1,300 

32 

28,074 

29 

33,740 

1 

600 

133 

89,940 

120 

259,624 

150 

104,141 

1 

200 

7 

3,300 

8JJ 

60,510 

27 

24,985 

9 

7,264 

2 

2,436 

2 

1,230 

9 

9,890 

15 

14,226 

4 

2,512 

458. 

522,453 

'Kmbraces  agricultural  implements.  1  ;  artificial  limbs,  2  :  axle  grease.  1  :  babbitt  metal  and  solder, 
2  :  bags,  paper.  2  :  belting  and  hose,  linen.  2  ;  brassware.  2  :  brick  and  tile.  1  :  bridges,  1  :  buttons.  2  ; 
card,  cutting  and  designing.  1  ;  carriage  and  wagon  materials.  2  ;  carriages  and  sleds,  children's  2  ; 
c-heese.  butter,  and  condensed  milk,  factoi\v  product.  2  ;  cleansing  and  polishing  preparations.  .2  :  cloth, 
sponging  and  refinishing.  2  :  coffins,  burial  cases,  and  undertakers'  goods.  1  :  cordage  and  twine.  1  : 
cordials  and  sirups.  1  ;  cork,  cutting.  1  :  cotton  goods.  2  :  cotton  waste.  1  :  drug  grinding.  2  :  dyeing 
and  finishing  textiles.  1  :  engraving,  wood,  1  :  files.  2  ;  firearms.  1  :  fire  extinguishers,  chemical.  1  ; 
fireworks.  2  :  galvanizing.  2  ;  gas  and  lamp  fixtures.  2  :  gas.  illuminating  and  heating.  2  :  gas  machines 
and  meters,  2  :  glue.  1  :  gold  and  silver,  leaf  and  foil.  2  :  gold  and  silver,  reducing  .and  refining,  not 
from  the  ore.  1  ;  hairwork,  2  :  hammocks.  1  :  hand  knit  goods.  2  ;  horseshoes,  factory  product.  1  ; 
house  furnishing  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified.!  :    ink,   printing.    1  ;   ink,   writing,    1  ;   iron   and   steel. 


MAXUFACTURES  IX  CITIES  AXD  TOWN'S  OF 


Total  for  cities  and  towns. 


673 


Annapolis  .  .  .  !  . 
Cumberland     .  .  . 

Frederick    

Hagerstown  .  .  .  . 
Havre  de  Orace. 
Westminster    .  .  . 


91 
142 
133 
203 

38 


$6,987,95' 


188,195 

2,946,748 

1,217,702 

1,375,281 

a31,464 

428..567 


734 

408 

94 

12' 

151 

176 

149 

77 

223 

96 

43 

21 

74 

26 

$270,753 


7,120 
131, oa5 
51,968 
52,279 
17,150 
11,151 
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BY  SPECIFIED   INDUSTRIES:   1900— Continued. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WAGE-EARNERS 
AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Total. 


Men,  16  Years 
and  Over. 


boo 


^ 


Women,  16  Years 
and  Over. 


Children, 
under  16  years. 


<u  S 


MISCEL- 
LANE'S 

EXP'N'S. 


COST  OF  1 

MAT'R'LS 

USED,    i 


18' 

21 

447 

20 

31 

1,416 

909 

110 

309 

1 

435 

384 

90 

88 

74 

170 

662 

756 

501 

1,178 

1,158 

21 

8 

67 

55 

481 ! 

10 

22 

413 

982 

3,475 

116 

437 

71 

126 

826 


2,227 

2.002 

2,023 

10 

56 


12 

27 
96 

as 

150 

23 

6,723 


$  94,92 

13,108 

223,748 

7,038 

16,616 

376,591 

411,119 

45,273 

145,530 

300 

134,530 

139,252 

23,245 

41,890 

22,569 

109,421 

294,053 

381,929 

199,17^ 

505,903 

625,135 

7,295 

3,166 

20,605 

27,052 

156,942 

4,662 

13,242 

233,532 

521,224 

528,750 

67,479 

204,094 

29,804 

53,388 

220,984 

2,386 


738. 

564. 

664. 

6, 

22. 

109, 

206, 

5. 

13, 

53, 

14, 

59, 

8, 

3,128, 


,605 

,272 
,578 
,036 
,109 
,172 
,060 
,488 1 
,973i 
233 
,5401 
180 
953! 
2311 


185 
31 

444 
20 
30 

698 

896 
94 

294 


179 

383 

30 

70 

60 

170 

620 

7.33 

339 

949 

1,122 

17 

19| 

551 

450 

10 

22! 

413 

983 

603 

113 

428 

70 

91 

525 

5 

1,897 

584 

1,327 

10 

44 

110 

513 

11 

25 

87 

21 

106 

00 

3,975 


$  94,40' 

13,108 

223,410 

7,o;w 

16,:S76 
345,117 
409,446 

41,688 
143,576 


85,060 

139,047 

13,135 

36,785 

18,771 

109,421 

220,460 

378,,538 

157,725 

458,139 

612,646 

6,630 

3,166 

10,000 

27,053 

148,483 

4,663! 

13,343 

33;i,.532l 

521,224 

181,0991 

66,739! 

202,574 

29,354 

46,003 

154,482 

2.286 


243. 

523. 

6. 

30, 

43, 

171, 

5, 

13, 

52, 

10, 

51, 

8, 

1,540,; 


1 

604 


247 


35 


80 
165 
31 


1,8.33 

1 

6 

1 

30 

170 


130 

1,333 

615 


$       340 
113  000 


2,585 

1,470 

300 

48,4.50 


11,110 
1,953 
3,694 


12,164 


31,287 

38,695 

10,506 

400 


7,780 
6^450 


344,050 

400 

1,044 

450 

6,785 

42,750 


66,756 

17,700' 

234 


3,680| 
2,100 


114 
13 


10 


23 


40 
3 
3 

"5 
131 

1 


28,890  200 
298,489  186 
130,704,         81 


12 


1,8081 


437,924 


2 
34 

1 
940l 


520 
338 


18.474 
1,673 

1,000 
1,484 


1,030 
305 


153 
104 


1,429 
3,393 
10,165 
9,069 
1,983 
375 


2,825 
'2^666 


3,601 
350 
476 

'"'eoo 

23,753 
100 

30,735 
21.804 
10,832 


1,710 
iV^OOO 


968! 

260' 

5,680 

130 

149,906 


$12,158 

2,551 
a3,697 

7,526 
11,21 
67,91 
37,729 
22,148 
23,010 
566 
427,288 
16,025 
37,669 
23,049 

9,511 

7,050 

33,743 

53,919 

26.284 

196,111 

317,436 

1,335 

2,393 
12,843 

1,519 

45,808l 

817 1 

1,638| 
35,445 
66,907 
300,666 
17,789 
90,767 

8,779 
18,967 
41,705 

1.239 

141,7ft5 

3,2.33,312: 

396,133 

1,429 

9,403 

20,047 

27,294 

3,994 

4,392 

22,829 

8,092 

19,566 

1,296 

960,633 


$  139,412 

13,006 

358,630 

99,086 

29,556 

1,734,513 

258,415 

285,238 

128,490 

102 

467,915 

146,956 

98,066 

47,583 

203,234 

61,781 

337,793 

722  023 

100^191 

690,446 

487,131 

11,175 

8,981 

56,251 

71,487 

617,736 

29,548 

20,959 

164,43' 

537,486 

2,362,502 

-  76,828 

4,655,006 

1,602,552 

165,753 

601,569 

2,591 

3,618,208 

2,496,107 

933,724 

7,126 

28,878 

745,024 

676,000 

34,734 

31,619 

54,369 

119,132 

84,755 

16,718 

7,609,028 


forgin;s?s,  1:  japanning,  1;  jewelry  and  instrument  cases,  1;  labels  and  tags,  2;  lard, refined.  1;  lead,  bar, 
pipe,  and  sheet,  1;  leather  goods.  1;  lumber  and  timber  products,  1;  malt.  1:  millstones,  1;  mirrors,  2; 
mucilage  and  paste,  2  ;  musical  instruments  and  materials,  not  specified.  2  ;  needles  and  pins.  1  :  nets 
and  seines,  2  ;  oakum.  1  ;  paper  and  wood  pulp.   1  :   pens,  gold.   1  :   photographic   materials.    1  :   photo- 
lithograi)hing  and  photoengraving,  2;  pipes,  tobacco,    2:    plated   and    britannia    warf.   2;   printing  ami 
publishing,  music,  1:  refrigerators,  1:  rubber  and  elastic  goods,  2;  sates  and  vaults.  1:  saws.  2;  scales 
and  balances.  1;  show  cases.  1;  silversmithing,  1:  starcli.l;  stationery  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified,  1 
steam  packing,   1  ;  stereotyping  and  electrotyping.  2  :  surgical  appliances.  2  :  tin  and  terne  plate,  2 
toys,  and  games.  2  :   type  founding.   1  ;   washing  machines  and  clothes   wringers.   1  :   watch  cases.    1 
woolen  goods.   1. 
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6,148 


244 

1,992 
1,131 

1,873 
674 
234 


$2,063,884   4,212 


101,608' 
815,.503' 
252,383! 
.502,3071 
332,348 
.59.7351 


212 

1,800 
654 
929 
4.58 
159 


$1,746,742 


95,569 
775,784 
206,988 
a35,135 
383,035 

50,341 


1,559 

$286,485J 

27 

5,545! 

1,53 

33,687 

314 

34,1331 

859 

1.59.S31! 

144 

44.5451 

62 

8.744I 

377   $30,657    $424,084  |  $5,943,907 


1631 

851 
72 
13' 


I 
494  I 
6.033  ' 
11. 3()3 
7,341 
4,778 
750' 


9.797 

31S.9.55 
r,!t  ,*<',i;i 
93,803 
16,491 1 
16,146 


170.043 

3.00i).710 

l.(i."i4.449 

1.454.929 

913,6761 1 

344,100  I 


$9,993,772 


393.086 
3..536.432 
1.737.094 
2.465.507 
1.372,240 

509,243 
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STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  census,  all  farms  or  tracts  of  land  of 
less  than  three  acres  are  reported  as  farms  whenever  their  opera- 
tion or  management  required  the  constant  service  of  at  least  one 
person.  This  is  without  any  reference  to  the  amount  of  produce 
raised  or  sold. 

The  number  of  farms  reported  for  the  whole  United  States  for 
the  census  year  1900  was  5,739,657,  an  addition  in  50  years  of 
over  four  million  farms,  or  i  farm  for  every  13.3  persons.  Of 
these  farms  32,829  are  of  less  than  3  acres,  and  report  less  than 
$500  worth  of  farm  products.  The  reported  area  of  farm  land  is 
given  as  841,201,546  acres,  and  the  new  land  opened  for  agricul- 
tural uses  was  547,640,932  acres,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  that 
converted  from  the  wilderness  into  farms  prior  to  the  middle  of 
the  century.  The  total  improved  land  in  farms  advanced  to 
414,793,191  acres  in  1900. 

The  average  number  of  acres  per  farm  in  the  United  States  is 
reported  as  follows  in  the  five  geographic  divisions  of  the  United 
States:  North  Atlantic  Division,  96.5;  South  Atlantic,  108.4; 
North  Central,  144.5;  South  Central,  155.4;  Western,  386.1. 

The  value  of  farm  property  in  the  United  States  in  1900  was 
$20,514,001,838,  a  gain  in  ten  years  of  $4,431,734,149.  The  aver- 
age value  per  acre  of  all  farm  property  is  reported  as  $24.39  i" 
1900. 

According  to  a  comparison  drawn  in  the  Census,  there  is  a  total 
of  fixed  capital  invested  in  manufactures  of  $5,046,939,516,  and 
the  corresponding  investment  in  agriculture  is  reported  at 
$20,514,001,838,  or  four  times  as  much. 

The  average  value  per  farm  of  farm  land,  with  improvements 
and  buildings,  in  the  United  States  in  1900  is  reported  as  $2,905, 
including  value  of  lands  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  And  the  average 
value  per  acre,  with  buildings  and  improvements,  is  $19.82. 

The  average  value  of  implements  and  machinery  per  farm  is 
reported  as  $133,  and  for  per  acre  90  cents. 
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■  The  following  brief  summary  of  the  United  States  figures  is 
interesting : 

NUMBER  OF  MALES  IN  Aui<ICULTURE,  NUMBER  OF  HORSES, 
MULES  AND  ASSES  ON  FARMS,  AND  AREA  OF  LAND  DE- 
VOTED TO  SPECIFIED  CROPS,  WITH  AVERAGES,  1900. 

*Number  of  males  in  agriculture 8,771,181 

(i)  Number  of  horses,  mules  and  asses 20,099,826 

(2)  Acres  of  land  in  specified  crops 272,304,111 

Average  number  of  acres  to  one  male  worker 31.0 

Average  number  of  acres  to  one  horse 13.S 

Average  number  of  horses  to  one  male  worker 2.3 

MARYLAND— TOTAL  VALUES. 

Land,  with  improvements  (except  buildings) $120,367,550 

Buildings    54,810,760 

Per  cent,  in  buildings 3i-3 

All   live    stock $20,855,877 

Domestic    animals $I9>636,844 

Poultry    $1,158,020 

Bees    $61,013 

Total  number  of  farms 46,012 

Total  number  of  farms  with  buildings 4S>364 

Average  value  of  land  per  farm $2,616 

Average  value  of  land  per  acre $23.28 

Value  of  buildings  per  farm $1,191 

Total  value  of  farms  with  buildings $175,178,310 

In  the  report  of  this  Bureau  made  last  year,  we  were  enabled, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Census  Department  at  Washington  to 
publish  the  advance  figures  of  the  Census  referring  to  Maryland 
to  some  extent.  Of  course  these  figures  were  subject  to  revision, 
when  the  census  should  be  completed,  therefore  we  republish  some 
tables  in  their  corrected  form. 

There  were  in  Maryland  June  i,  1900,  a  total  of  46,012  farms 

Number.  Per  Cent. 

(a)  Operated  by  owners 29,513  64.1 

(b)  Operated  by  managers 1,052  2.3 

(c)  Operated  by  tenants 15,447  33-6 

Operated  by  owners  and  tenants 180 

Total  number  of  farm  families 47,089 

Number  of  farm  families  owning  farms 30,434  64.6 

Number  of  farm  families  hiring  farms 16,075  34.2 

Unknown    580  J4 

^Exclusive  of  578.740  children  under  16  years  of  age. 
(i)  Number  of  colts  under  i  year. 

(2)  Number  of  acres  devoted  to  barlej%  buckwheat,  corn,  rice,  oats,  rye, 
wheat,  hay,  tobacco,  cotton,  hops  and  sugar  cane. 

(a)  Includes  owners,  part  owners  and  owners  and  tenants. 

(b)  Includes  cash  and  share  tenants. 

(c)  Included  also  in  column  marked  "Owners." 
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NUMBER  OF  ^lALES  AND  FEMALES  OVER  TEN  YEARS  OF 
AGE,  ENGAGED  IN  SPECIFIED  AGRICULTURAL  PURSUITS, 
IN  MARYLAND,  JUNE  i,  1900. 


All   agricultural   pursuits 

Agricultural    laborers 

Farm  and  plantation  laborers 

Farm  laborers  (members  of  families) 

Garden  and  nursery  laborers 

Dairymen   and   dairywomen 

Farmers,  overseers  and  planters 

Farmers    

Jt^arm  and  plantation  overseers 

Milk  farmers 

Gardeners,  florists,  nurserymen,  etc 

Gardeners    

Florists  and  nurserymen 

Fruit  growers 

Lumbermen,  raftsmen  and  wood  choppers 
Stock  raisers,  herders  and  drovers 

Stock  raisers 

Stock  herders  and  drovers 

Other  agricultural  pursuits 

Apiarists    

Not   specified 


Males. 

Females. 

92,014 

3,540 

48,958 

1,176 

33,301 

485 

14,689 

7>i7 

968 

304 

370 

30 

40,564 

2,250 

848 

103 

380 

16 

66 

2 

1,363 

n 

939 

32 

Z71 

39 

47 

2 

574 

2 

102 

2 

21 

II 

81 

I 

83 

7 

4 

79 

7 

NUMBER  OF  MALES  ENGAGED  IN  AGRICULTURE.  AND  NUM- 
BER OF  FARMS,  WITH  PERCENTAGE  OF  INCREASE,  BY 
DECADES. 


Number  of 
Males. 

Per  Cent,  of 
Increase. 

Number  of 
Farms. 

Per  Cent. 
Increase. 

Total    1900 

Total    1890 

91,440 
88,021 
89,176 
79,197 

3-9 

*l.3 
12.6 

46,012 
40,798 
40,517 
27,000 

12.8 

Total    1880 

50.1 

Total    1870 

*This  was  a*  decrease. 

The  number  and  per  cent,  of  farms  operated  by  white  and  col- 
ored farmers  was:  Farms  operated  by  white  farmers,  40.169; 
farms  operated  by  colored  farmers,  5,843,  or  87.3  and  12.7  per 
cent,  respectively. 
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NUMBER  AND  ACREAGE  OF  FARMS.  AND  VALUE  OF  SPECI- 
FIED CLASSES  OF  FARM  PROPERTY,  VALUE  OF  PRO- 
DUCTS, AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  LABOR  AND  FERTIL- 
IZERS. 


Farms  of 
White  Farmers. 

Farms  of 
Negro  Farmers. 

40,169 

39,632 

4,795,774 

3,277,684. 

68.3 

$196,435,535 

5,842 

5,732 

374,276 

238,644 

63.8 

$8,208,572 

$115,518,630 
$52,773,320 

$8,279,570 
$19,864,015 
$41,826,219 

$8,409,750 
$33,416,469 

.  $4,848,120 

$2,037,240 

$331,400 

$991,812 

$1,997,051 

$360,120 

$1,636,931 

17.0 

19.9 

$5,562,360 
$2,502,260 

$153,060 
$116,630 

$4,890 

$1,405 

$2,876 

$1,314 
$206 

$494 
$1,041 

^32 

$829 
$349 
$57 
$170 
$342 
$280 

$6.97 

$4-37 

$138 
•  $62 

$26 
$20 

Number  of   farms 

Number  of  farms  with  buildings 

Total  acreage  June  i,  1900 

Improved    

Per  cent,   improved 

Total  value  of  farm  property  June  i,  1900. 
Value  of  land  and  improvements,  except 

buildings    

Value   of  buildings 

Value  of  implements  and  macHinery 

Value  of  live  stock 

Value  of  products,  1899 

Value  of  products  fed  to  live  stock 

Value  of  products  not  fed  to  live  stock. . 
Per  cent,  not  fed  to  live  stock  to  value  of 

property    

Expenditures,  1899 — 

Labor    

Fertilizers    

Average  Value  per  Farm — 

Farm  property,  June  i,  1900 

Land  and  improvements,  except  build- 
ings    

Buildings     

Implements  and  machinery 

Live    stock 

Value  of  products,  1890,  per  farm 

Value  of  products  not  fed  to  live  stock. 
Average   value   per   acre   of  products   of 

1899  not  fed 

Average  Expenditures  Per  Farm.  1899 — 

Labor   

Fertilizers    


There  was  one  Chinese  farmer  reported  by  the  Census  entimer- 
ators  in  Maryland,  with  one  farm  of  25  acres,  I  building,  with  a 
total  value  of  $1,300,  and  total  value  of  products  of  $149.  and 
expenditures  for  labor  of  $100. 
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The  total  and  average  values  of  farm  products  of  1899,  with 
percentage,  are  as  follows : 

Total  $43,823,419 

Fed  to  live  stock $8,769,890 

Not  fed  to  live  stock $35,053,529 

Per  cent,  not  fed  to  live  stock  to  value  of  farm  property. .....  17.1 

Average  value  per  farm,  total $952 

Fed  to  live  stock $190 

Not  fed  to  live  stock / $762 

Average  value  per  acre,  products  fed $1.70 

Average  value  per  acre,  products  not  fed $6.78 

Average  value  per  acre  of  improved  land,  products  fed $2.49 

Average  value  per  acre  of  improved  land,  products  not  fed.  ..  $9-97 

The  total  average  expenditures  for  labor  on  farms,  with  per- 
centage, in  1899,  was  :  Total,  $5,715,520 ;  average  per  farm,  $124, 
or  $1.11  per  acre.  The  per  cent,  of  labor  expenditures  of  value  of 
all  products,  13.0;  per  cent,  of  products  not  fed,  16.3. 

The  following  shows  briefly  the  gross  income,  value  of  pro- 
ducts, increase  in  property  values,  interest  and  labor  income,  and 
number  of  persons  and  animals  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  ex- 
penditures for  fertilizers : 


GROSS  FARM  INCOME,  INCLUDING  ADDITIONS  TO  VALUE  OF 
FARM  PROPERTY. 

Total    $35,438,774 

Products  of  1899  not  fed  to  live  stock 35-053,525 

Annual  increase  of  value  of  farm  property $385,245 

Interest  on  value  of  farm  property  at  6  per  cent $12,278,724 

Labor  income,   1899 $23,160,050 

Number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture 94,978 

Average  labor  income $243.85 

Total  number  of  horses,  mules  and  asses 166,574 

Number  to  each  1,000  persons  engaged  in  agriculture 1,754 

Total   expenditures   for  fertilizers $2,618,890 

Average  per  farm , $57 

Average   per   acre 51  cents 

There  were  $19,636,844  worth  of  domestic  animals  on  farms  in 
Maryland,  an  increase  of  2.3  per  cent,  from  1890  to  1900.  The 
farms  deriving  their  principal  income  from  animal  products^ 
exclusive  of  dairy  products,  are  called  live  stock  farms. 
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LIVE  STOCK  FARMS. 

Total    number ; 11,897 

With    buildings 1 1,801 

Acreage  June  ist,  1900 958'339 

Improved     606,428 

Per  cent,  improved 63.3 

Total  value  of  farm  property $32,895,634 

Value  of  land  and  improvements,  except  buildings 17,036,190 

Value  of  buildings 10,112,250 

Value  of  implements  and  machinery 1,547,810 

Value  of  live  stock 4,199,384 

Total  value  of  products 7,063,010 

Value  fed  to  live  stock 1,840,120 

Value  not  fed  to  live  stock 5,222,890 

Per  cent,  not  fed  to  value  of  property 15.9 

Expenditures — 

Labor    $688,400 

Fertilizers   $340,770 

Average  Values  Per  Farm — 

Farm    property '         $2,765 

Land  and  improvements  (except  buildings) $1,432 

Buildings $850 

Implements  and  machinery $130 

Live    stock $353 

Products — 

Total  value '  $594 

Not  fed  to  live  stock ^43^ 

Average  value  per  acre  of  products  not  fed $5-45 

Average  Expenditures  Per  Farm — 

Labor    $-g 

Fertilizers    29 

The  number  of  neat  cattle  reported  in  this  State  for  1900,  com- 
pared with  1880  and  1890  is  as  follows:  1900,  237,000;  1890, 
267,000;  1880,  263,000.  The  per  cent,  of  increase  from  1880  to 
1890  was  1.8  per  cent.,  and  from  1890  to  1900  there  was  11.2  per 
cent,  decrease. 

DAIRY  FARMS. 

The  total  number  of  dairy  farms  reported  in  the  State  is  3,041, 
out  of  a  total  of  46,012.  The  36.009  farms  reporting  give  147,284 
as  the  number  of  cows.  The  total  value  of  dairy  products  in  the 
State  is  $5,228,698;  consumed  on  farms,  $1,709,854;  sold, 
$3,518,844.  There  were  64,040,517  gallons  milk  produced,  or  an 
average  per  cow  of  435  gallons ;  20,654,446  gallons  were  sold  for 
$2,364,319.  In  1899,  135,069  gallons  crearn  were  sold  at  $70,041 ; 
9,096,662  pounds  butter  were  made,  of  which  5,828,684  pounds 
were  sold  for  $1,069,755;  and  of  cheese  338,453  pounds  were 
made,  of  which  328,597  pounds  were  sold  for  $14,729. 
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The  total  number  and  value  of  all  poultry,  eggs,  bees  and  honey 
and  wax  raised  on  farms  in  Maryland  in  1900  was  as  follows : 

Chickens,  including  guinea  fowls 2,113,544 

Turkeys    101,782 

Geese    33,389 

Ducks    56,930 

Value  of  all  poultry $1,158,020 

Dozens  of  eggs  produced  in  1899 12,511,450 

Swarms  of  bees,  1900 < 28,013 

Value  of  bees $61,013 

Pounds  of  honey  produced,  1899 306,788 

Pounds  of  wax  produced,  1899 7,860 

The  statistics  of  dairy  farms  m  Maryland  reporting  are  thus 
given : 

Dairy  farms 3,041 

Total  number  of  cows 26,533 

Average  number  per  farm 8.7 

Farms  reporting  dairy  cows 32,968 

Number  of  cows  on  these  farms 120,751 

Average  per  farm  reporting 2>-7 

Number  of  farms  with  buildings 3,002 

Acreage,  June  ist,  1900 — 

Total    292,259 

Improved    205,170 

Per  cent,   improved 70.2 

Value  of  Farm  Property,  June  ist.  1900 — 

Total    $20,730,657 

Land  and  improvements   (except  buildings) $12,490,760 

Buildings $5.367790 

Implements  and  machinery $760,670 

Live    stock $2,111,437 

Value  of  products $3,951,300 

Fed  to  live  stock $850,170 

Not  fed  to  live  stock $3,101,130 

Per  cent,  not  fed  to  value  of  property 15.0 

Expenditures — 

Labor   $529730 

Fertilizers    $151,000 

Average  Value  Per  Farm — 

Total $6,817 

Land  and  improvements   (except  buildings) $4,ioS 

Buildings     $1765 

Implements  and  machinery $250 

Live    stock $694 

Products — 

Total $1,299 

Not  fed  to  live  stock $1,020 

Average  value  per  acre  not  fed $10.61 

Average  Expenditures  Per  Farm — 

Labor    $I74 

Fertilizers    $50 
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The  following-  short  table  shows  the  amount  of  milk  produced, 
sold  or  consumed  on  the  farm : 

Milk   produced,   gallons 64,040,517 

Sold,    gallons 20,654,446 

Utilized  in  producing  butter,  gallons 3i;838.3i7 

Utilized  in  producing  cheese,  gallons 439,989 

Cream    sold,   gallons ' 743,429 

Consumed  on  farms,  gallons 10,364,336 

Consumed  on  farms,  per  farm  reporting,  gallons 288 

Sold  by  farmers,  gallons : 21,397,875 

Purchased  by  factories,  gallons 7,809,438 

Pounds  of  butter  made  on  farms 9,096,662 

Pounds  of  butter  made  by  factories 2,541,716 

Pounds  of  cheese  made  on  farms 338,453 

Average  amount  per  gallon  received  by  farmers  for  milk  sold.  .  11.4  cents 

Average  amount  per  gallon  received  by  farmers  for  cream  sold.  51.8  cents 

Average  amount  per  pound  received  by  farmers  for  butter  sold.  18.4  cents 
Average  amount  per  pound  received  for  cheese  sold  by  farmers.   .    4.5  cents 
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LIVE  STOCK  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS  IN   .M.-\RYLAND. 


1900. 

1890. 

1880. 

Horses    

140,000 

17,106 

69 

111,000 

317,902 

130.000 
14,064 

97 
133,000 
312,020 

118  000 

]\Iules    

Asses  and  burrows 

Sheep,  exclusive  of  spring  lambs.  . .  . 
Swine    

171,000 

The  Census  reports  that  the  chicken  and  ouinea  fowls,  3  months 
and  over,  in  Maryland,  produced  an  average  of  5.9  dozens  eggs, the 
average  value  of  which  w^as  12.6  cents.  The  average  value  of 
bees  w^as  reported  at  $2.18 ;  the  average  production  of  honey  being 
II  pounds  and  28  pounds  of  wax,  valued  at  $1.39. 


FAR.MS  CLASSIFED  BY  COLOR  OF  FARMER.  AND  AREA,  WITH 
AVERAGE  SIZE,  IN  ACRES,  IN  MARYLAND,  1900. 


Farms  of 

Farms  of 

All  Farms. 

White 

Colored 

Farmers. 

Farmers. 

46,012 
1 12.4 



119-4 

64.1 

442 

314 

128 

3.393 

2,269 

1. 124 

4.315 

3.145 

1,170 

7.683 

6,467 

I.216 

9.307 

8.562 

745 

11.543 

10,660 

883 

5.389 

5,044 

345 

3.270 

3,077 

193 

591 

556 

35 

79 

75 

4 

Total  number  of  all  farms. 

Average  size,  in  acres 

Under  3   acres 

3  acres  and  under  10. . . . 

10  acres  and  under  20.  . .  . 

20  acres  and  under  50.  . .  . 

50  acres  and  vmder  100.  . . 

100  acres  and  under  175.  .  • 

175  acres  and  under  260.  .. 

260  acres  and  under  500. . . 

500  acres  and  under  1000.  . 

1000  acres  and  over 
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PER  CENT  OF  FARMS  OPERATED  BY  WHITE  AND  COLORED 
FARMERS,  RESPECTIVELY.  IX  GROUPS.  CLASSIFIED  BY 
TENURE  AND  AREA. 


Owners    

Part    owners 

Owners   and   tenants 

Managers    

Cash    tenants 

Share    tenants 

Classified  by  Area  in  Acres— 

Under  3  acres 

3  and   10  acres 

10  and  under  20  acres.  . . 

20  and  under  50  acres.  .  . 

50  and  under  100  acres.  . 

100  and  under  175  acres.  . 

175  and  under  260  acres.  . 

260  and  under  500  acres. . 

500  and  under  i.ooo  acres. 

1,000  and  over - 


White 
Farmers. 
Per  Cent. 

89.6 
75-2 
950 
90.0 
86.1 
83.2 

71.0 
66.9 
72.9 
84.2 
92.0 
92.4 
93-6 
94.1 
94.1 
94-9 


Colored 
Farmers. 
Per  Cent. 


10.4 

24.8 

5-0 

lO.O 

13-9 
16.8 

29.0 

33-1 
27.1 
15.8 
8.0 
7.6 
6.4 
5-9 
5-9 
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There  was  a  total  of  15,447  farms  rented  in  Maryland,  of  which 
4,056  were  cash  tenants,  and  11,391  share  tenants,  with  a  total  of 
2,164,679  acres,  worth  $66,259,990. 

There  are  reported  784  persons  whose  holdings  of  rented  farms 
amount  to  over  $25,000;  2,153  whose  holdings  amount  to  over 
$10,000;  3,163  whose  holdings  amount  to  between  $5,000  and 
$10,000,  and  3,905  whose  holdings  amount  to  from  $2,000  to 
$5,000. 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 
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AVERAGE  VALUES  OF  CATTLE. 

•    The  average  value  of  domestic  animals   specified  on  June    i, 
1900,  was  : 

Neat  Cattle — All   cattle S23.42 

Calves  under   i   year 8.18 

Steers,  i  and  under  2  years 16.01 

Steers,  2  and  under  3  years 27.39 

Steers  over  3  years 36. 1 1 

Bulls,  I  and  under  2  years '.  .  .  .   24.57 

Heifers,  i  and  under  2  years I7-I4 

Dairy  cows,  2  years  and  over 29.47 

Other  cows,  2  years  and  over 23.02 

Horses — All  Horses $62,77 

Colts  under   i   year 25.84 

Colts,  I  and  under  2  years 45-8o 

Horses,  2  years  and  over 66.61 

Mules — All  mules S79.64 

Colts  under  i  year 37-5 1 

Colts,  I  and  under  2  years 58.46 

IMules,  2  years  and  over 82.21 

Asses  and  Burros,  all  ages 98.70 

Sheep — All   sheep    .  .  .• S  3.64 

Lambs  under  i  year 3.37 

Ewes,  I  year  and  over 3.78 

Rams  and  wethers,  i  year  and  over 4.45 

Swine,    all    ages 4.18 

Goats,  all  ages •     3.41 
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The  number  of  specified  domestic  animals  in  Baltimore  is 
reported : 

Inclosures  reporting  domestic  animals,  5,516. 

Neat  Cattle — Calves  under  i  year,  178;  steers,  i  and  under  2 
years,  18;  steers,  2  and  under  3  years,  31  ;  steers,  3  years  and  over, 
714;  bulls,  I  year  and  over,  63;  heifers,  i  and  under  2  years,  56; 
dairy  cows,  2  years  and  under,  1,600;  other  cows,  2  years  and 
over,  230. 

Horses — Colts  under  i  year,  20 ;  colts,  i  and  under  2  years,  40 ; 
2  years  and  over,  17,857. 

Mules — Colts,  I  and  under  2  years,  18;  2  years  and  over,  1.057. 
.    Asses  and  Burrows — Total  number,  all  ages,  9. 

Sheep — Lambs  under  i  3'ear,  362 ;  ewes,  i  year  and  over,  1,765  ; 
rams  and  wethers    i  year  and  over,  135. 

Swine — Total  number,  all  ages,  5,772. 

Goats — Total  number,  all  ages,  1 14 ;  these  latter  are  also  in- 
cluded as  on  farms. 
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WOOL,  MOHAIR  AND  GOAT  HAIR,  SHORN  IN  FALL 
1899— SPRING  1900. 

Wool — Farms  reporting,  6,223;  Fleeces  shorn,  113,599. 
Weight  in  pounds  of  fleece  unwashed,  632,119;  value  $142,966. 

WOOL,  MOHAIR  AND  GOAT  HAIR,   SHORN  IN   FALL  OF   1899 
AND  SPRING  OF  1900,  BY  COUNTIES. 


Fleece 
Shorn 


Marjdand 1 13,598 

Allegany    '  2,280 

Anne  Arundel   2,997 

Baltimore    1,835 

Baltimore    City 48 

Calvert   1,066 

Caroline  1,046 

Carroll   i,449 

Cecil    2,681 

Charles    4,818 

Dorchester    4, 160 

Frederick    5-971 

Garrett I9-5I5 

Harford   3,164 

Howard   i  ,947 

Kent   <5.779 

Montgomery    4,285 

Prince   George's 4,232 

Queen  Anne I4,497 

St.    Mary's 3,I43 

Somerset   507 

Talbot    10,974 

Washington    3,388 

Wicomico    1,884 

Worcester   j  3,932 
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632,119 


11,400 
17,982 

11,010 

204 

6,396 
5,230 

8,715 

13,405 

24,090 
21,650 

41,797 

97.575 

18,460 
10,130 

43.995 
27,152 

22,292 
81,700 

18,840 
2,054 

73.160 

57,890 
7,364 

15,728 
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CEREALS,  GRAINS,  ETC. 

^laryland  ranked  loth  in  the  order  of  States  reporting  as  a 
wheat  producing  State  in  the  Census,  June  I,  1900.  There  were 
26,312  farms  in  the  State  producing  wheat  out  of  46,012.  The 
averages  in  Alaryland  in  1899  for  wheat  farms  reporting  was  as 
follows : 

Acres  per  farm,  24.1  ;  value  per  acre,  $10.22;  value  per  bushel, 
67  cents  ;  bushels  per  acre,  15.2  ;  value  per  farm  reporting,  $246.44. 

Maryland  ranks  27th  in  the  list  of  States  producing  cereals  in 
1900,  and  the  following  figures  of  the  production  of  cereals  for  the 
year  1899,  on  which  the  rank  is  established  in  1900,  are: 

Total  production,  30,985,936,  or  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States,  as  against  a  total  production  of 
25,764,098  in  1890. 

The  per  cent,  for  each  kind  of  grain  of  the  total  averages  of  the 
cereals  for  1900  in  Maryland  was :  Corn,  48.1 ;  wheat,  46.4;  oats, 
3.2;  barley,  o.i  ;  rye,  1.6;  buckwheat,  0.6.  And  the  per  cent,  of 
the  total  value  of  cereals  was  :  Corn,  51.4 ;  wheat,  44.7  ;  oats,  2.4 : 
barley,  o.i;  rye,  i.o;  buckwheat,  0.4. 
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VEGETABLES. 

The  census  returns  show  Maryland  farms  reporting  vegetables 
grown  for  market  number,  14,592,  or  31.7  per  cent,  of  all  the 
farms  in  the  State,  with  an  acreage  in  vegetables  of  91,262,  or  an 
average  per  farm  of  6.25  acres,  with  vegetables  produced  in  1899 
to  the  value  of  $3,552,398,  or  an  average  per  farm  of  $243,  and  an 
average  per  acre  of  $38.93.  But  there  were  20,693  farms  report- 
ing as  farm  gardens,  w'ith  8,638  acres,  with  an  average  value  per 
acre  of  $45.45. 

But  the  census  estimates  the  number  of  farms  raising  vegetables 
in  Maryland  as  40,419,  though  only  35,285  make  reports  to  this 
effect. 

^laryland  ranks  28th  in  producing  potatoes,  with  a  total  in  1900 
of  1,991,357  bushels. 

Maryland  ranks  i8th  in  the  production  of  all  crops  and  acreage 
of  improved  land  in  1899,  with  the  following  figures : 

Acres  of  vegetables   133-344 

.Acres  of  all  crops 2,031,995 

Acres  of  improved   land 3>5i6,352 

Value  of  all  crops $29,046,607 

Value   of   vegetables $5,314,732 

Average  value  per  acre  of  all  crops  $14.29 

Average  value  per  acre  of  vegetables $39-86 

The  value  of  market  garden  products,  including  small  fruits,  is 
reported  as  $4,766,760  for  1899,  or  an  increase  of  350.9  per  cent, 
since  1889.  The  gain  of  the  whole  country  was  only  240.6  per 
cent. 

The  acreage  and  value  of  miscellaneous  vegetables  in  1899  and 
square  feet  of  land  under  glass  used  for  agriculture,  June  i,  1900, 
in  Maryland  was  as  follows :  Farms  reporting,  35,285  ;  acres, 
99,900;  total  value,  $3,944,959:  average  per  farm,  $111.80;  aver- 
age per  acre,  $39.49.  Land  under  glass — farms  reporting,  i  ,044  ; 
square  feet,  2,183,390. 
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Acreage  of  flowers,  ornamental  plants  and  nursery  products, 
and  the  amount  of  sales  therefrom  in  1899  and  square  feet  of  glass 
surface  reported  by  florists'  establishments  in  Maryland  were: 
.    Flowers  and  Plants — Farmers  reporting,  191 ;  one-fourth  acres, 
695 ;  amount  of  sales,  $355,862. 

Nursery  Products — Farmers  reporting,  52 ;  one-fourth  acres, 
5,099;  amount  of  sales,  $123,474. 

Glass  Surface  in  Florists'  Establishments — Establishments  re- 
porting, 121 ;  square  feet,  1,510,844. 

Total  acreage  of  flowers  and  ornamental  plants  and  the  amount 
of  sales  therefrom  in  1899,  and  square  feet  of  glass  surface  re- 
ported by  florists'  establishments : 


TOTAL  ACREAGE  OF  FLOWERS  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS, 
AND  THE  AMOUNT  OF  SALES  THEREFROM,  IN  1899,  AND 
SQUARE  FEET  OF  GLASS  SURFACE,  REPORTED  BY  FLOR- 
ISTS' ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Flowers  and  Plants. 


Counties. 


One-fourth       Amount  of 
Acres.  Sales. 


Square  Feet 
ofGlassSur- 
FACE  Estab- 
lishment IN 
Florists. 


Maryland    

Allegany 

Anne    Arundel. 

Baltimore    

Baltimore    City 

Caroline    

Carroll    

Cecil    

Dorchester  .... 

Frederick   

Garrett    

Harford    

Howard    

Kent   

Montgomery    .  . 
Prince  George 

Somerset  

Talbot   

Washington    .  . . 
Wicomico    


695 


$355,862 


5,500 

19,740 

101,272 

191,899 

165 

3,200 

1,350 

2,240 

2,02s 

8,030 

811 

625 

500 

8,310 

387 

SCO 

100 

9,058 

150 


1,510,844 


38,805 

95,060 

451,000 

794.389 


14,700 
10,800 


16,410 

30,000 

1,680 

2,600 


18,100 


37,300 
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TOBACCO. 

The  tobacco  industry  in  ^^laryland  is  given  considerable  prom- 
inence in  the  census.  ^Maryland  and  \'irginia  were  the  two  firsf 
States  to  grow  tobacco.  In  1825  [Maryland  produced  about  15,000 
hogsheads.     In  i860  it  increased  to  51,000  hogsheads. 


ACREAGE  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  TOBACCO,  BEANS.  PEAS 
AND  PEANUTS,  AND  VALUE  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  UN- 
CLASSIFIED  CROPS,   1889,  BY   COUNTIES,   OF  MARYLAND. 


Tobacco. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Pe'nuts 

Miscellane's  Un- 
classified Crops. 

Counties. 

D 
< 

-a 

3 
0 

D-i 

u 

< 

in 

u 
< 

3 

Acres. 
Bushels 

With 
Acres 
Re- 
ported. 

Witho't 
Acres 
Re- 
ported. 

1  i  Val.  1  Value. 

The    State 

42,911 

24,589,4801  605 

4754 

947|i2,459|      7!i43ii3l$265l$3.955 

Allegany    

(I) 

6,067 

6 

10,137 

140 

3.350.250 

3,160 

4,768,180 

17 
26 
16 

5 
25 
16 

5 
53 
14 
31 
34 
18 

2 

34 
6 

234 

(.? 

14 

(I) 

4 

22 

20 

141 

255 
202 

55 
142 

131 

52 

526 

103 

408 

208 

236 

22 

347 

37 

1,155 

119 

4 
146 

3 

34 

238 

190 

5 
66 
70 

5 
75 
10 

31 

134 

14 

2 

15 

44 

733 

1,408 

45 
998 
144 

365 

2.194 

174 

25 

271 

40 

Anne   Arundel. 

Baltimore    

Calvert   

6 

'' 

265 

2,685 

Caroline    

12 

Carroll 

83 

65,300 

Cecil    

2 

10 

Charles    .  . 

9,002 j  5.584,560 
7I           -i  nnn 

Dorchester 

I 
(I) 

20 
I 

I 
I 
2 

Frederick     .... 
Garrett    

161 

125.330 

.... 

120 
200 

Harford    

Howard    

Kent      . . . 

70 
115 

73.690 
89,680 

150 

Montgomery    .  .  \      553 
Prince  George's.  10,466 
Queen  Anne 

431.960 
5,542,080 

4 
37 

8 

6 
75 
25 

2 

276 

87 

45 

504 

107 

33 

741 

318 

17 

3.221 

1,072 

2 
3 

638 
100 

St      Marv's             6  ^aa 

/I  ;dT  len 

Somerset                         1 

14 

5 

Talbot    I 

2 

4 

29 

57 

Worcester    .... 

3 

600 

(i) — Column  headed  Peanuts,  less  than  one  acre. 
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NEW   INCORPORATIONS 

IN  MARYLAND  FOR  1902. 


COMPLETE    LIST    OF   NEW    INCORPORATIONS,    BY 

COUNTIES,  AND    QTY    OF  BALTIMORE,  WITH 

LOCATION   AND  CAPITAL   STOCK,  FROM 

JANUARY  1, 1902,  TO  JANUARY  J,  1903. 


The  total  number  of  incorporations  in  the  State  for  the  year 
1902  was  greater  than  in  1901,  but  the  total  amount  of  capital 
stock  was  not  as  great.  The  indications  are  that  enterprise  was 
more  diffused  and  conservative. 

The  total  number  of  incorporations  of  all  kinds  in  the  State 
numbers  529,  of  which  172  were  in  the  counties  of  Maryland,  as 
compared  with  117  for  1901.  Of  the  new  enterprises  in  the  coun- 
ties, 4  were  banks  and  4  were  building  associations.  The  total 
capitalization  of  all  the  new  corporations  in  the  State  amounted  to 
$27,704,370,  of  which  $10,093,640  was  in  the  counties.  The  large 
increase  of  incorporations  in  the  counties  is  an  indication  of  con- 
tinued business  activity,  and  the  realization  of  hopes  that  manu- 
facturers and  business  enterprises  would  so  spread  in  the  counties 
as  to  add  to  the  wealth,  taxable  basis  and  opportunities  in  the 
whole  State  for  increasing  population  outside  the  city. 

The  total  capitalization  of  the  four  new  building  associations  in 
the  counties  amounted  to  $1,240,000. 

Baltimore  county  heads  the  list  of  counties  with  39  new  incor- 
porations, Allegany  next  with  29,  Carroll  and  Harford  with  11 
each,  Garrett  and  Frederick  8  each,  Montgomery  and  Washing- 
ton 7  each,  Caroline,  Cecil,  Howard  and  Worcester  with  6  each, 
and  the  rest  of  the  counties  with  less  than  this  number. 
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The  <folIovving'  recapitulation  of  incorporations  and  capital  stock 
of  the  State  by  counties  shows  at  a  glance  what  has  been  done. 
These  reports  all  come  from  the  Clerks  of  the  various  county 
courts,  to  whom  the  Bureau  is  indebted  for  the  information. 

NEW    INCORPORATIONS   BY   COUNTIES,  1902. 


Name  of  County. 


Allegany    

Anne    Arundel. 

Baltimore    

Calvert    

Caroline    

Carroll    

Cecil   

Dorchester    .... 

Garrett    

Frederick    

Harford    

Howard  

Kent   

Montgomery    .  . 
Prince    George's 

St.    Mary's 

Somerset  

Talbot    

Washington    .  . . 

Wicomico    

Worcester   

Total... 


172 


Nuni'ber  of 

Capital 

New   Incor- 

Stock. 

porations. 

29 

$994,250 

5 

39 

6,476,790 

2 

12,000 

6 

56,000 

II 

82,000 

6 

183,000 

4 

103,000 

8 

320,000 

8 

217,000 

II 

915,000 

6 

77,000 

4 

29,000 

/ 

34,000 

3 

272,000 

1 

50,000 

2 

12,100 

4 

90,000 

7 

71,500 

3 

65,000 

6 

34,000 

$10,093,640 


The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  all  new  incorporations  in  the 
counties,  with  location,  date  of  incorporation  and  capital  stock, 
which  will  prove  valuable  for  reference,  as  well  as  give  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  business  thrift  and  enterprise  throughout  the 
State. 
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NEW  INCORPORATIONS  IN  THE  COUNTIES  OF  MARYLAND 

FROM  JANUARY   i,  1902,  TO  JANUARY   i,  1903. 


ALLEGANY  COUNTY. 


Name. 


Location. 


Date  of 
Incorpora- 
tion. 


Capital 
Stock. 


Truitt  Drug  Company 

St.  David's   Society 

Cumberland  Supply  and  Manufacturing  Co. 

Maryland  Rail  Co.  of  Cumberland i 

South  Cumberland  Library  and  Recreation  Co.; 

Fidelity  Savings  Bank  of  Frostburg 

Moscow  Cornet  Co 

Moscow,  George's  Creek  Mining  Co 

Canada  Social  Club  of  Cumberland 

S.  T.  Little  Jewelry  Co I 

Helping  Hand 1 

Mountain  State  Business  College I 

Big  Savage  Fire  Brick  Co i 

Potomac  Planing  Mill  Co 

Union  Paper  and  Roll  Co 

German  Polish  Aid  Society 

Allegany  Steam  Bakery 

Maryland  Paper  Co 

Ringgold-Reinhart    Co 

St.  Stephen's  Lutheran  Church  of  Cumberland. 

Johnson-Ligram  Air-Motor  Co 

Dickerson  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of    Frostburg 

Cumberland  Foundry  and  Machine  Co 

D.  D.  Price  Co.  of  Frostburg 

Home  Tea  Co 

The  Westernport  Steam  Bottling  Company... 

The  South  Cumberland  Lodge,  No.  63,  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Mechanics 

The  Brailer  Mining  Co 

Allegany   Improvement   Co 


Total. 


Cumberland 

Frostburg 

Cumberland 

Cumberland 

Cumberland 

Frostburg  . . 

Moscow  .... 

Moscow  ... 

Cumberland 

Cumberland 

Cumberland 

Cumberland 

Cumberland 

Cumberland 

Cumberland 

Eckhart 

Cumberland 

Cumberland 

Cumberland 

Cumberland 

Cumberland 

Frostburg 

Cumberland 

Frostburg 

Cumberland 

Westernport 

Cumberland 
Mt.  Savage 
Cumberland 


Jan.  23... 
Feb.  24.. 
March  11 
March  20 
March  22 
April  16 
April  -29 
May  24. 
May  30. 
May  31. 
June  II. 
June  21. 
June  26. 
June  27. 
July  2.. 
July  21. 
July  21. 
July  31. 
Aug.  8. 
Sept.  23 
Oct.  13. 

Oct.  20. 
Oct.  29. 
Oct.  31. 
Nov.  7.. 
Nov.  29. 

Dec.  19. 
Dec.  8.. 
Dec.  21,. 


$  4,000 
None 
50,000 
50,000 
None 
25,000 
None 

150,000 

None 

50,000 

None 

6,000 

100,000 
10,000 
50,000 
None 
12,000 
75,000 

100,000 
None 

250,000 

None 

5,000 

1,000 

10,000 

None 

6,000 
20,250 
20,000 

5994,250 


CALVERT  COUNTY. 


Name. 


The  Dunkirk  Mills 

Chesapeake  Beach  Club. 

Total 


Location. 


Dunkirk 

Chesp'keBch 


Date  of 
Incorpora- 
tion. 


Capital 
Stock. 


June  27,1901 
Aug.  4,  1902 


$10,000 
2,000 

112,000 
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ANNE  ARUNDEL  COUNTY. 


Name. 

Location. 

Date  of   Incor- 
poration. 

Capital 
Stock. 

The  Annapolis  Lodge,  No.  622,  of  the  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks 

Annapolis    

Harman's  Station. 

Annapolis    

Eastport  

January    10. . . . 

February   25 . . . 

February    18... 
May  6  | 

None 

Ridge  Council,  No.  198,  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics 

None 

The  Annapolis   Emergency  Hospital  Associa- 
tion     

None 

The  Eastport  Volunteer  Fire  Company 

None 

The  Home  Beneficial  Society  of  West  River. . 

Churchton    

August   II 

None 

CAROLINE  COUNTY. 


Name. 

Location. 

Date   of   Incor-I 
poration. 

Capital 
Stock. 

Greensboro  Transportation  Co 

Caroline  County  Savings  Bank 

The  Anklin  Manufacturing  Co '. 

The  Ridgely  Savings  Bank 

Apostolic  Holiness  Mission  of  Denton 

Law  Building  &  Realty  Co 

Greensboro    

Greensboro    

Denton    

February   21 . . .. 

April  2 

August   13 

September   10.. 

October    6 

December  19. . . 

$  7,000 

12,000 

3,000 

10,000 

None 

Ridgely    

Denton    

Denton    

24,000 

Total 

$56,000 

CARROLL  COUNTY. 


Name. 

Location. 

Date   of   Incor- 
poration. 

Capital 
Stock. 

Goodwin  Lime  Company 

Westminster    

Westminster    

Westminster    

Mount    Airy 

Taneytown    

Westminster   

Pleasant  Valley.  .. 

Westminster    

Westminster   

Silver    Run 

W^estminster 

Dec.  17,  1901.  .. 

January   8 

January    30. . ^ 
February   22 .  . . 

March  3 

March  12 

April  19 

Tulv  0 

$   5,000 

Wilson  Buggy  and  Machine  Co 

2,500 

The  Miller  Bros    Co 

50,000 

The  Masonic  Hall  Association 

3,500 

Taneytown  Lodge,  No.  36,  Knights  of  Pythias. 
The  Wakefield  Mill  &  Lime  Co 

None 
S.ooo 

Pleasant  Valley  Camp.  No.  7,  Patriotic  Sons  of 
America 

The  Westminster  Hat  Co 

Westminster  Chemical  Manufacturing  Co.  . .  . 

Tulv  0 

I  000 

The  Trustes  of  St.  Mary's  Reformed  Church.  . 
Westminster  Abattoir  Company 

September  8. .. 
November  21 . . 

None 
5,000 

Total 1 

$82,000 
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BALTIMORE  COUNTY. 


Name. 


Good  Hope  Church 

Davison  Chemical  Co 

Chase   Store   Co 

Highland  Permanent  Building  Association 

All  Hollow's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

South  American  Transportation  Co 

Woodlawn  Cemetery  Co 

The  Filston  Farm 

Northpoint  M.  E.  Church  South 

Catonsville  Artesian  Water  Co 

John  S.  Wilson  Co 

Maryland  Wall  Paper  Co 

George  Gunther,  Jr.,  Brewing  Co 

Maryland  Wall  Paper  Co.,  Amendment  Chang- 
ed to  Smith-Campbell  Co.  of  Baltimore  Co. . 

The  Oakland  Club 

The  Eastern  Milling  Co 

The  St.  Alphonsus'  Perpetual  Building  and 
Loan  Association  of  Granite 

Lutherville   Athletic   Club _.  . 

Hamilton  Volunteer  Fire  Co '. . 

Cowenton  Methodist  Church 

Crescent  Suburban  Club  of  Baltimore  County. 

Gunpowder  Lumber  Co July 

St.  Paul's  Church  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Congregation j  [uly 

Mount  Ararat  Baptist  Church  of  Canton July 

Lauraville  Pleasure  Club  of  Lauraville July 


Location. 


Date   of   Incor-  Capital 
poration.  Stock. 


Dec.  2,  1901 . 
Jan.  3.  1902. 
January  3 . . . 
January  3. . . 
January  17.. 
January    24.. 


February 
February 
February 
February 
March  6. 
March  6. 
March 


4..., 


25- 


19. 


^larch 
March 
March 

April  I. 
May  7.  . 
May  13. 
May  13. 
July  16. 
16. 

23- 
29. 
30. 


25- 


31. 


CockeysvHle  Country  Club ^ 'August 

{August 
August 


Masonic  Temple  Association  of  Catonsville 

The  Winand  Distilling  Co 

Wheeler  Farming  Co 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Our  Savior  of 
West    Arlington 

Green  Spring  Supply  Co 

The  Salem  Church  of  the  Evangelical  Associa- 
tion of  North  America  Atlantic  Conference. 

Salem  Evapgelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Cjftons- 
ville 

White  Hall  Grain  and  Supply  Co 

The  Isaiah  Baptist  Church  of  Monkton 

Thomas  N.  Lee  Co 

Denmore  Park  Hotel,  Water,  Light  and  Heat- 
ing  Co 

Sharon  Temple  Association 

Taylor  Circuit  Parsonage  Board 


September  6. 


September 
September 


16.. 


[September  18. 

September  24. 
October  i.  . .  . 
lOctober  2.  . .  . 
October    18... 


Baltimore  County 
Baltimore  Countv 


October  2 
[December 
December 


•21 . 


None 

$500,000 

5,000 

520,000 

None 

5.000,000 

None 

Inc.  15.000 

None 

100,000 

50,000 

50,000 

Inc.  200,000 


None 
10,000 

20,000 

None 
None 
None 
30,000 
5,000 

None 
None 
None 
None 
8,750 

5,040 

None 
500 

None 

None 
15,000 
None 
10,000 

25,000 
7.500 
None 


Total I $6,476,790 
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CECIL  COUNTY. 


Name. 


Conowingo  Water  Company 

Ai.mendment   to    Articles    of    Incorporation    of 

Elkton  Council,  No.  22,  Junior  Order  United 

American  Mechanics 

Newark,    Elkton    and    Eastern    Shore   Electric 

Railway  Company 

Conowingo  Land  Company  of  Cecil  County... 

Port  Deposit  Phaeton  Company 

The  Elkton  Branch,  No.  i,  of  the  Royal  Mutual 

Aid  Beneficial  Association 


Total. 


Location. 


Date   of  Incor- 
poration. 


Conowingo 


Elkton    

Elkton    

Conowingo    .  . 
Port    Deposit. 

Elkton    


February   6. 


February   22. 

March  i 

April   15 

June    9 

June    26 


Capital 
Stock. 


$12,000 


10,000 

100,000 

60,000 

1,000 

None 


$183,000 


FREDERICK  COUNTY. 


Name. 

Location. 

Date   of   Incor- 
poration. 

Capital 
Stock. 

The  Outerbridge  Horsev  Company 

Burkittsville    

B-runswick   

Frederick   

Frederick  

Frederick  

Frederick   

Frederick   

Frederick  

Dec.  23,  1901 . . 
Feb.  26,   1902.. 
February   25 . . . 

May  13 

June    12 

August  9 

October    28 

November   29.. 

$40,000 
f -^  000 

The  Brunswick  Furniture  Company 

The  Frederick  County  Farmers'  Exchange  .... 
The  Medicus  Company 

10,000 
20,000 
10,000 
100,000 
15,000 
10,000 

The  Frederick  Starch  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
The  Maryland  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Co.  . . 
The  Camp  Schley  Association 

Mountain  Citv  Publishing  Co 

Total 

$217,000 

HARFORD  COUNTY. 


Name. 


The  Harford  County  Flint  Company 

New  Home  Building  and  Loan  Association... 

Slate  Ridge  Presbyterian  Church 

Cardiff  and  Peach  Bottom  Slate  Mfg.  Company 

Jarettsville    Academy 

Times   Publishing  Company 

The  Belair  Electric  Company 

The  Highland  Telephone  Company 

Belair  Steam  Laundry  Company 

The  Crystal  Springs  Water  Company  of  Havre 

de   Grace 

Fireside  Permanent  Building  Association 


Location. 


jDate   of   Incor- Capital 
poration.  Stock. 


1 901. ... 

1901 . . 
1902. . . 
1902. . . 

1902. . 


Harford  County.  .  Dec. 
Havfe  de  Grace. .  .  Dec. 
Harford    County. .  Jan. 

Slate  Ridge May 

Jarrettsville  May 

Belair    June 

Belair    April 

Highland   July  16 Dec.  25,000 

Belair    lAugust  23 25,000 

Havre  de  Grace. .  .{August  30 60,000 

Belair    i  October    6 Inc.  100,000 


$50,000 
600,000 
None 
25,000 
None 
5,000 
25,000 


Total '      $890,000 
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Name.                                      1          Location.          i^^^e   of   Incor- 
1                                          poration. 

Capital 
Stock. 

The  Cambridge  Shirt  Company Cambridge  January   9 

The  Eastern  Shore  Trust  Company Cambridge  April  24 

Advance  Publishing  Co Hurlock    June    30 

The    North-Drennen    Supply    Co.    (Amended, 

formerly   North-Pryor   Supply  Co.) Cambridge   October    21 

$11,000 

Inc.  70,000 

2,000 

20.000 

Total •  •  •  • ' ' 

$103,000 

GARRETT  COUNTY. 


Name.                                               Location. 

Date  of  Incor- 
poration. 

Capital 

Stock. 

North  Glade  Club. Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Loch  LN'nn  Construction  Company Fairmount,  W.  Va. 

The  Commonwealth  Tanning  Company Hutton    

Yough  Manor  Lumber  Company Krug   

The  Garrett  Real  Estate  Company Oakland    

Oakland  Presbyterian  Church Oakland    

Garrett  Coal  and  Lime  Company Oakland    

Upper  Potomac  Mining  Company Oakland    

June  25,  1901 .  . 
May  29,   1901 . . 
April  25.    1902. 

Mav  28 

July  18 

August  7 

September  27. . 
November    13.. 

$20,000 
25,000 

150,000 
50,000 
40,000 
None 
15,000 
20,000 

Total 

$320,000 

HOWARD   COUNTY. 


Name. 


Location. 


.Date   of   Incor- 1  Capital 
poration.        '     Stock. 


Trustees  of  Mount  Pisgah  African  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church 

Howard  Cornet  Band Elk   Ridge.  . .  . 

Long  Corner  Lyceum  Association Long    Corner. 

Howard   Granite   Company Guilford    

The  Dr.  J.  Isaac  ^Medicine  Companv  of  Ellicott 

City .' Ellicott   City.  . 

Alberton  Council,  No.  127,  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M Alberton 


Dec.  9.   1901.  . 
Dec.  30.   1901. 
Jan.  15.  1902. 
March  22 


July  3.... 
August  8. 


Total. 


None 
None 
S2.000 
50.000 

25,000 
None 

$77,000 


ST.  MARY'S  COUNTY. 


Name. 


Location. 


Date  of   Incor-  Capital 
1       poration.  Stock. 


Potomac  Beach  and  Hotel  Improvement  Co Wynne  P.  O October    8. 


$50,000 
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KENT  COUNTY. 


Name. 

Location. 

Date  of   Incor- 
poration. 

Capital 

Stock. 

The  Canning  and  Mercantile  Company iChestertown  and 

!     Leguch's    

Sassafras  Council,  No.  95.  of  Kent  County,  of 
the  Junior  Order  United  American  Mechan- 
ics    Sassafras   

Coleman  M.  E.  Church Coleman's    

Bertie  E.  Tull  Company Chestertown    .  j. . . 

March  26 

May  31 

June    10 

October    29.... 

$27,000 

None 
None 
2,000 

Total 

$29,000 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 


Name. 

Location. 

Date   of   Incor- 
poration. 

Capital 
Stock. 

Masonic  Temple  Library  Association 

Gaithersburg 

Rockville   

Brookville    

Rockville    

Somerset  Heights. 
Kensington    

Brighton    

March  22 

April  4 

May    12 

July  22 

August  6 

August   12 

December    16. ., 

$4,000 

None 

The  Trustees  of  Pleasant  Grove  Free  Meth- 
odist Church  of  Rockville 

Brookville  Lodge,  No.  59,  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows  

None 

The  First  Colored  Baptist  Church 

None, 

The  Somerset  Heights  Water  and  Power  Co. . 
The  Kensington  Railway  Company 

5.000 
25,000 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Centennial  Metho- 
dist  Episcopal   Church 

None 

Total 

$34,000 

PRINCE  GEORGE'S  COUNTY. 


Name. 

Location. 

Date  of   Incor- 
poration. 

Capital 
Stock. 

The  Hyattsville  Manufacturing  Company..'... 
The  Phelps  &  Shaffer  Company 

Hyattsville Dec.  6,   1901... 

Laurel                           Tnlv  0-    fctrf? 

$100,000 

22,000 

150,000 

Maryland  Oil  and  Development  Company 

Wilmington,  Del .  . 

July   18 

Total 

$272,000 

SOMERSET  COUNTY. 


Name. 

Location. 

Date   of   Incor- 
poration. 

Capital 
Stock. 

The  A    P.  Ford  Company 

Crisfield    

November  26 . . 

$10,000 
2,100 

Journal   Printing  Company 

Princess    A.nne 

F)prpmhpr    TC 

Total 

$12,100 
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Name. 


Location. 


Home  for  the  Aged jTalbot  County. 

Easton  Light  and  Fuel  Company Easton    

Claiborne  Hotel  Company Claiborne   

White  Cloud  Tribe  of  the  Improved  Order  of 
Red  Men W'ittman    


Date   of   Incor- 
poration. 


February  5. . ., 

May  I 

October   6. . . . 

September  23. 


Total. 


Capital 
Stock. 


None 

$50,000 

40,000 

None 

$90,000 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 


Name. 


Date  of   Incor-  Capital 
poration.  Stock. 


The  Smithsburg  Bank Smithsburg   .  . . . 

I'he  Downsville  and  Williamsport  Turnpike  Co.  Downsville    .  . . . 

Hagerstown  Storage  and  Transfer  Co [Hagerstown    ... 

Hagerstown  Silk  Company iHagerstown    . . . 

Hagerstown  Cooperage  Company j Hagerstown    .  . . 

Black  Rock  Knitting  Co.  of  Hagerstown Hagerstown    .  . . 

Metallic  Bed  Company Washington  Co. 


October  i . . 
October  28. 
March  i .  . .  . 
February    12 

June    7 

September  29 
November  24 


Total. 


WICOMICO  COUNTY. 


$10,000 
5.000 
10,000 
9,000 
12,500 
10,000 
15,000 

$?i,5oo 


Name. 


Location. 


The  Salisbury  Gas  Company [Salisbury    . 

Wicomico   Brick   Company Salisbury    . 

Galestown   Canning   Company Sharptown 


Total. 


Date   of   Incor-  Capital 
poration.  Stock. 


February  i . . . 
February  14. . 
October    i .  . .  . , 


$50,000 
12,000 

3,000 

$65,000 


WORCESTER  COUNTY. 


Name. 

Location. 

Date   of   Incor- 
poration. 

Capital 
Stock. 

The  Pocomoke  Telephone  Companv 

Pocomoke   Citj^  . . 

Februarv   21 . . . 

$15,000 

W.  A.  Costen  Companv 

Pocomoke    City.  . .  April  2~, 

Seward  April  21 

Snow  Hill 1  April  21 

Pocomoke    Citv.  .  .1  Anril   -71     

10,000 

Trustes     of     Trinity     Methodist     Protestant 
Church   

None 

Trustees  of  Nassawango  M.  P.  Church 

Worcester  Canning  Companv 

None 
9.000 

Old  St.  Paul's  M.  E.  Church 

Stockton     

July   19 

None 

Total .             

$34,000 

■■ 
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NEW  INCORPORATIONS  IN  BALTIMORE  CITY. 

FROM  JANUARY  i,  1902,  TO  JANUARY  i,  1903. 


During-  the  year  there  was  a  total  of  357  incorporation  papers 
of  all  kinds  recorded  in  Baltimore  City,  as  against  346  in  1901. 
Of  these,  190  new  concerns  were  capitalized  at  $7,756,980;  117 
had  no  capital  stock  at  all ;  26  were  building  and  loan  associations, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $8,783,500,  and  24  were  old  corporations 
increasing  or  decreasing  their  capital  stock  to  the  amount  of 
$1,070,250  net  increase.  Seven  concerns  decreased  their  capital 
stock,  and  17  increased  the  same. 

In  the  tables  that  follow  we  have  given  the  names,  dates  and 
incorporations  as  found  on  the  records  of  the  Courts  of  Balti- 
more City. 


Name. 


National  Gas  Saving  Co 

The   Isaac  H.   Peddicord  &  Sons   Quarry  and 

Transfer  Co 

Maryland  Trust  Building  Co.,  paid  up'  stock.  .. 

The  Hook  Quarry  Co 

The  Maryland  Engraving  Co 

The  Noel   Construction   Co 

The  James  Meginnis  Co 

United  States  Legal  Co 

Baltimore  Optical   Co 

The  Home  Shoe  Co 

The  Red  Seal  Oil  Specialtj-  Co 

American  Sand-Flock  and  Smalt  Co 

The  Barry  Von  Schultz  Co 

Perry  Point  Ducking  Club 

The  Monumental   Manufacturing  Co 

The  Mono-Rail  Company 

Patapsco  Construction  Co 

American  Construction  Co 

Merchant  Supply  Co 

Chesapeake  Navigation  and  Wharf  Co 

American    Electrical    Supply    Co.,   payment   of 

capital  stock 

National  Fuel  Oil  Co 

The  Weaver   Co 

Twentieth  Century  Brush  Co 

Central  Manufacturers'  Building  Co 

The    Hotel    Rennert    Co.,    payment    of   capital 

stock 

The  Larrimore  Buggy  Top  Co 

William  H.  Leister  Manufacturing  Co 

The   Queen   Negro-Head    Stone   Co.,    paid   up 

stock  

Baltimore  Engraving  Co | 

J  acob  C.  Shaf er  Co ! 


Date   of 

Incor- 

Capital 

poration. 

Stock. 

January 

2 

$25,000 

January 

3 

40,000 

January 

8 

150,000 

January 

10 

10,000 

January 

10. . . . 

10,000 

January 

14.... 

250,000 

January 

17.... 

12,000 

January 

20 

10,000 

January 

21. .  . . 

J.OOO 

January 

23,..  ■■ 

3,000 

January 

23 ... . 

1,000 

January 

27.... 

2,000 

January 

28.... 

5,000 

January 

28.... 

1,000 

January 

29.... 

50,000 

January 

29.... 

25,000 

January 

30.... 

50,000 

January 

31.... 

1,500 

February 

3.... 

25,000 

February 

3.... 

25,000 

February 

4.... 

5,000 

February 

6.... 

100,000 

Februarv 

11 . . . 

=;,ooo 

February 

14.  ... 

100,000 

February 

15... 

150,000 

February 

17... 

1 ,000,000 

February 

18... 

15,000 

February 

20. .. 

5,000 

February 

21.  .  . 

1,000 

February 

21.  .  . 

10,000 

February 

21.  .  . 

150,000 

STATISTICS   AND   INFORMATION. 
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NEW  INCORPORATIONS  IN   BALTIMORE  CITY— Continued. 


Name. 


Date   of   Incor- 
poration. 


Price-Mister  Can  Co February   25. 

J.  T.  Warner  Co February   25. 

The  Franklin  Printing  Co February   26. 

Franz  Water  Tube  Boiler  Co March  i 

International  Railway  Specialty  Co March  5 

Broadbent  &  Davis  Mantel  Co March  7 

Curtis  Bay  Tow  Boat  Co.,  of  Baltimore March  8 

The  Maryland  School  of  Physical  Culture  andj 

Turkish  Bath  Co .March  10. .  . . 

The  Diven-Deved  Foundry  Co :  March  11 ... . 

Burrows  &  Company,  Incorporated [March  15 

The  Lancet  Publishing  Co [March  I7-  •  •  • 

The  Cecil  Construction  Co jMarch  18 

The  Heise  &  Bruns  Mill  and  Lumber  Co .March  19 

Heiser-Vanneman  Manufacturing  Co March  20.  .  . . 

Park  Place  Construction  Co I  March  21 ... . 

The  Virgil  Clavier  Piano  School I  March  21 

George  W.  Zorbach  Furniture  Co March  25 

National  Drug  and  Pharmacal  Co ,  March  25 

United  Manufacturing  Co iMarch  26 

Baltimore  Banana  Co March  27 

The  Gas  Appliance  Co April  i 

The  Wieneke-Bauernschmidt  Co April   I 

Louis  Muller  Co April  2 

Bell  Outing  Club April  5 

The  Baumstark  Art-Glass  Works April  9 

Eutaw  Bonded  Collection  Co April  10 

Lauer  &  Harper  Co April  10 

The  G.  D.  Parsons  &  Sons  Company April  16 

Blackstone  Coal  Co April  17 

Chester  River  Steamboat  Co..  paid  up  stock.  . .  April   19 

The  Animal  Products  and  Fertilizer  Co .^pril  22 

Baltimore    Telegram    Co 1  April  24 

Smith-Dixon  Co 'April  28 

P.  B.  Wilson  Chemical  Co , April  28 

Anderson   &   Ireland   Co April  29 

The  Liberty  Manufacturing  Co !  April  30 

Baltimore  Sanitary  Contracting  Co jMay  5 

The  George  Morris  Co [May  6 

Kingsbury-Samuel   Electric   Co May  8 

The    Methodist    Intelligencer    Publishing    and 

Printing    Co May  11 

Thomas  Paint  Alanufacturing  Co !May  12 

The  News  and  Review  Co May  15 

Audit  and  Finance  Co May  16 

i  he  Young  Women's  Business  Association.  . .  .  May  19 

Hebrew  Friendship  Cemetery  Company Alay  20 

The  Ophthalmo  Oscillator  Manufacturing  Co.! May  27 

Bradley-Kirkman   Reese  Co iMay  28 

The  Pine  Oil  Liniment  Co jMay  29 

Carroll,  Adams  &  Co June    2 

Germania  Maennerchor  Country  Club June    9 

The  Horner  Decorative  Co [June    12.  . .  . 

The  Sewell  Distributing  Co June    13 

Baltimore  Maryland  Engraving  Co j  June    I3-  •  •  • 

The  Thomas  Blake  Co I  June    I7-  ••• 


Capital 
Stock. 


3,000 
1,000 
5,000 
10,000 
10,000 
30,000 
50,000 

1,500 

50,000 

5.000 

1,000 

45,000 

50.000 

100,000 

15,000 

10,000 

5,500 

10,000 

10,000 

5,000 

20,000 

100,000 

50,000 

500 

20,000 

1,000 

50,000 

5,000 

10,000 

100.000 

100,000 

25,000 

200.000 

50,000 

50.000 

25,000 

150.000 

5,000 

5.000 

2,000 
10,000 
10,000 

6,000 

1,000 
10,000 
10.000 
25,000 
10.000 ' 
1 50,000 

5,000 
10,000 

2,000 
25,000 

5,000 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS  IN   BALTIMORE  CITY— Continued. 


Name. 


Murrill  &  Kiezer  Co 

Dumont  &  Co 

The  Laxtone  Drug  Co 

The  Calvert  Refining  Co 

Baltimore  Machine  and  Elevator  Works 

Elite   Laundry   Co 

Standard  Varnish  and  Oil  Works 

Horstmeier  Lumber  Co 

Guilford  Construction  Co 

American  Excelsior  and  Machine  Co 

Riverside  Supply  Co 

Madison  Building  Co 

William  G.  Fitzgerald  Marine  Engineering  Co. 

The  Baltimore  Land  and  Construction  Co 

Baltimore  Erecting  Co 

The  Baltimore  Refrigerating  and  Heating  Co. 

The  Coin  Controller  Co 

Acme  Photo-Engraving  Co 

The  Baltimore  Overall  Manufacturing  Co 

.The  Feick  Furniture  Co 

The  John  A.  Carroll  Shoe  Co 

The  Charles  W.  Shaw  Co 

Diggs   Brothers   Co 

Myers  &  Hedian  Art  Co 

Payne  Hardware  and  Farmers'  Supply  Co .  . 

The  Merchants'  and  Consumers'  Co-operative 
Association     

The  Eutaw  Bonded  Real  Estate  and  Collection 
Agency ' 

Baltimore:  Amalgamator  Co 

Iiie  Spray  Washing  Machine  and  Manufactur 

ing    Co 

Love  Point  Co.,  of  Baltimore  City 

Whitehurst   Belting   Co 

Roebuck  &  Giering  Co 

The  Southern  Brass  Manufacturing  Co 

Packham   Glass   Co 

Boykin  Cabinet  Co.,  paid  up  stock 

E.  B.  Read  &  Son  Co 

Price,  Robertson  &  Boone  Co 

Stonebraker  Brothers  Co 

The  Springer  Sanitarium  Co 

Klingel    Pharmacy 

John  J.  Kidd  Lumber  Co 

B.  O.  Frizzell  Co 

Our   Laundry   Co 

U-Need-Em  Specialties  Co 

Forman    Belt    Co 

Morrison  &  Furlington  Co 

The  American  Leather  Goods  Co 

Archaelogical    Association 

The  Baltimore  Electric  Cure 

The  Albaugh-Harley    Co 

The  John  W.  Nicol  Packing  Co 

Orem  Fruit  and  Produce  Co 

The  Mobilepont  Sculpture  Co 


Date  of  Incor- 
poration. 


'Capital 

i  Stock. 


June  19. 
June  20. 
June  21. 
June  26. 
June  26. 
June  30. 
June- 30. 
July  I... 
July  I... 
July  I... 
July  2. .. 
July  3--- 
July  7... 
July  7--- 
July  8... 
July  8... 
July  10. . 
Julv  II . . 
July  18. . 
July  19.. 
July  22. . 
July  26. . 
July  26. . 
July  26. . 
July  29. . 

July  31  •• 


August   5. 
August  7. 


August  8 

August  9 

August  II.  . . . 
-August  13.  . . 
August  18.  . .  . 
August  18.  . .  .< 
August  20.  . .  . 
.August  20.  . .  . 
August  20. . . . 

August  23 

-August  23 

August  26.  . .  . 
August  26.  . .  . 
August  30.  ... , 
September  4.  . . 
September  5.  . . 
September  5 .  . 
September  6.  . , 
.September  10. . 
September  15.  . 
September  20. , 
September  22.. 
September  23.. 
September  26. . 
September   30.  . 


50,000 

10,000 

25,000 

2,000 

25,000 

100,000 

25,000 

36,000 

30,000 

100,000 

5>ooo 

1,000 

10,000 

20,000 

1,000 

1,000,000 

1,000 

5.000 

10,000 

10,000 

100,000 

20,000 

25,000 

50,000 

25,000 

1,000 

1,000 
10,000 

50,000 

100,000 

125,000 

35,000 

3,000 

25,000 

12,000 

25,000 

5,000 

20,000 

3,000 

15,000 

10,000 

25,000 

10,000 

25,000 

200.000 

7,000 

500 

1,000 

1,500 

5,000 

5.000 

10,000 

10,000 
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NEW  INCORPORATIONS  IN   BALTIMORE  CITY— Continued. 


Name. 


Date  of  Incor-  .Capital 

poration.      |  Stock. 


Fidelity  Securities  Co 

Raisin,  Craig  &  Cassard,  Incorporated 

David  M.  Andrew  Co 

The  Smith  Manufacturing  Co 

The  Baltimore  Drug  Sundry  Co 

Chesapeake  Iron  Works 

The  Universal  Oil  Co 

The  Charles  A.  Davids  Co 

The  Atlantic  Power  Barge  Co 

Champion  Shoe  Manufacturing  Co 

Hartford  Mantle  Co 

Eureka  Oil  Burner 

Dukehart  Manufacturing  Co.,  paid  up  stock.  .. 

The  Baltimore  Mutual  Life  and  Annuity  So., 
Amendment  changing  name  to  The  Balti- 
more Equitable  Life  Insurance  Co 

Baltimore  Fidelity  Warehouse  Co 

r^llen  G.  William  Machinery  Co 

The  Baltimore  Enamel  and  Novelty  Co 

The  Wellington  Lighting  Co 

Crook-Horner    Co 

The  Produce  Oyster  Shiping  and  Storage  Co.  . 

Jarvis  oromoline  Drug  Co 

Price  Hardwood  Co 

Knights  of  Columbus  Home 

The  Traders'  Adjustment  Co 

Latham  Co 

The  Family  Physician  Co 

Our  Laundry  Co.,  preferred  and  common  stock 

National  Dental  Supply  and  Manufacturing  Co. 

Hardwood  Exporters'  Association 

The  Elkton  Specialty  Co 

The  Preston  Apartment  Co 

The  Plunket  Water  Tube  Steam  Generator  Co. 

Medinger   Co 

American  Pottery  Supply  Co.,  payment  of  cap- 
ital stock 

The  Belvidere  Lunch  Co 

Baltimore  Fertilizer  Co 

The  Atlantic  Glass  Works 

The  Universal  Umbrella  Exchange 

The  John  A.  Sheridan  Co 

Howard  O.  Buffington  &  Co 

Nicoll  Enamel  Paint  Co 

The  Citizens'  Assembly  of  Maryland 

The  Maryland  Can  Co 

Maryland  Development  Co 

'i  ne  Grape  Fruit  Tablet  Co 

Monumental  Hygeia  Company 

Fidelity  Coal  Co 

The  Hartlove  Can  Company 

Young  &  Selden  Company 

M.  Fox  &  Sons  Co 

The  Fisher  Drug  Co 

Williamson  &  Watts 


September  30 

October  2 

October  3 

October  4 

October  4 

October  6 

October  6 

October  8 

October  13 

October  13 

October  13 

October  13 

October  14 


October  17 
October  20 
October  20 
October  20 
October  21 
October  22 
October  25 
October  27 
October  29 
October  29 
November  i . 
j  November  3 . 
November  3. 
'  November  3 . 
November  3 . 
November  5 . 
November  6. 
November  12 
November  13 
November   13 

November  13 

November  18 

November  18 

November  22 

December  5. 

December  6. 

Decem.ber  8. 

December  11 

December  13 

December  15 

December  17 

December  18 

December  20 

December  24 

December  26 

December  30 

December  30 

December  31 

December  31 


25.000 

10.000 

15,000 

100 

5,000 
15,000 

5,000 
20,000 
25.000 
25,000 

2,500 

1,000 
50,000 


250,000 

5.000 

10,000 

50,000 

10,000 

1 50.000 

10,000 

25,000 

50.000 

1,080 

3,000 

8,000 

500 

90,000 

10,000 

5.000 

1,000 

140,000 

1. 000 

10,000 

20,000 

800 

15,000. 

10.000 

1,000 

200.000 

5.000 

50,000 

500 

20.000 

10,000 

10,000 

500 

5,000 

10,000 

50,000 

25,000 

10.000 

6.000 


Total 1    $7,756,980 
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REPORT  OF  THE   BUREAU   OF 


INCREASES  AND  DECREASES  OF  CAPITAL  STOCK  OF  CORPORA- 
TIONS IN  BALTIMORE  QTY. 


Name. 


Date   of   Incor- 
poration. 


The  Daniel  Miller  Co.,  Increase 

1  he  Baltimore  Yacht  Club,  Increase 

American  Electrical  Supply  Co.,  Increase 

Southern  Mercantile  Co.,  Increase 

Headley  Chocolate  Co.,  Increase 

Broadbent  &  JJavis  Mantle  Co..  Decrease 

Baltimore  Carbonating  Co.,  Decrease 

Baltimore  Security  and  Trading  Co..  Decrease. 

The  Isaac  Robinson  Co.,  Decrease 

The  Chas.  Wilms  Surgical  Instrument  Co.,  De- 
crease     

Wm.  J.  C.  Dulany  Co.,  Decrease 

American  Label  Co..  Increase 

Belvidere  Building  Co.,  Increase 

International  Trust  Co.  of  Maryland,  Decrease. 

Diggs,  Currin  &  Co.,  Increase  by  Preferred 
Stock 

Park  Place  Construction  Co.,  Increase  by  Pre- 
ferred   Stock 

'ine  Cecil  Construction  Co.,  Increase 

The  Mono-Rail    Co..    Increase 

The  Baltimore  Hinge  Co.,  Increase 

The  Red  Star  Oil  Specialty  Co..  Increase 

Guilford  Construction  Co..  Increase  by  Pre- 
ferred Stock 

in.merican  Pottery  Supply  Co..  Increase 

Brady,  Robinson  Co.,  Increase 

J.  W.  Bond  Co.,  Increase 

Total 


January  2.  . . 
January  18.. 
February  4 . . 
February  6.  . 
February    17. 

March  7 

April  2 

April  2 

April  4 


April  22. 
April  28. 
May  I .  . . 
June  2. . 
June    3 . . 


June    4. 


June    30 

July    15 

August  25 

September  22. 
October    2.  . .  . 


October  24. .  . 
November  13. 
November  22. 
December  17. . 


Original  Capital 
Stock. 


$300,000 

15,000 

S.ooo 

1,000 

20,000 

30,000 

20,000 

200,000 

100,000 

40,000 
100,000 


3,000,000 
125.000 


45-000 

25,000 

15,000 

1,000 

30,000 
20,000 
10,000 
30,000 

$4,132,000 


Capital 
Stock  as 
Increased 

or 
Decreased 


$1,200,000 
30,000 
20,000 
5,000 
70,000 
21,250 
16,000 
400,000 
30,000 

20,000 

60,000 

100,000 

750,000 

2,000,000 

50,000 

25,000 
90,000 
100,000 
50,000 
10,000 

35,000 
60,000 
10,000 
50,000 

$5,202,250 


STATISTICS  AND  INFORMATION. 
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BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOC3ATIONS  AND   LAND 
COMPANIES  IN  BALTIMORE  QTY. 


Name. 


Park  Building  and  Loan  Association 

The  Quaker  Loan  Association 

Honor  Building  and  Loan  Association 

United  Building  and  Savings  Association 

The  Cromwell  Building  Association 

Cumberland  Basin  Land  Co 

City  Real  Estate  and  Loan  Co 

Wfest  Lombard  Street  Loan  and  Savings  Co. . 

Victory   Permanent   Building  Association 

Thirty-first  German  American  Building  Asso- 
ciation   

New  York  Investment  Co 

West  Baltimore  Building  Association 

Baltimore  Building  Association 

Prospect  Permanent  Building  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation   

Realty  Investment  Co 

Federal  Real  Estate  Co 

Workingmen's  Permanent  Building  and  Loan 
Association  of  Baltimore  City,  No.  i 

The  Anchor  Building  and  Loan  Association.  . 

Demmon  Real  Estate  and  Improvement  Co.  ..  . 

The  North  Avenue  Permanent  Building  and 
Loan  Association 

Workmen's  Loan  Co 

Newington  Building  and  Loan  Association.  . .  . 

The  Liquor  Dealers'  Permanent  Building  and 
Loan   Association 

St.  Charles  Permanent  Savings  and  Loan  As- 


Date  of  Incor- 
poration. 


January  10.. 
January  31 . . 
February  8. . 
February    17. 


February  26. 
March  19. . . . 
March  29 ... . 
April  I 


April  4.  . 
April  25. 
April  26. 

May    7.. 


May  10.  . 
May  ID. . 
May  22. . 

June  17. 
June  17. 
June  26. 


August  6.  . 
October  7. 
October   9. 

October    i  = 


Capital 
Stock. 


$650,000 

50,000 

208,000 

520,000 

2,600,000 

10,000 

50,000 

100,000 

300,000 

520,000 

7,500 

1,300,000 

None 

400,000 
3,000 
1,000 

250,000 

130,000 

1,000 

650,000 

3,000 

400,000 

100,000 


sociation    

Home  Real  Estate  Co 

October    28... 
November    18.. 
December  31.  . 

520,000 
5,000 
5,000 

Monumental  Real  Estate  Co 

Total 

$8,783,500 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS,  WITHOUT  CAPITAL  STOCK, 

AND  AMENDMENTS  TO  CHARTERS 

IN  BALTIMORE  CITY. 

FROM  JANUARY  i,  1902,  TO  JANUARY  i,  1903. 


Name. 


Hood-Yeager  Company,  amendment  to  change  name  to 
Herman  &  Yeager  Co 

Concordia  Evangelical  Lutheran  Congregation,  amend- 
ment  to    charter 

The  Maryland  Industrial  and  Agricultural  School  for 
Colored    Youths 

Sbor  Ctilada  J.  C.  D.,  Cislo  15,  of  Baltimore 

Sbor  Jaromiva  J.  C.  D.,  Cislo  22,  of  Baltimore 

The  Grand  United  Order  of  the  Knights  and  Daughters 
of  King  Solomon 

The  Daughters  of  Heptasophs  of  Baltimore  City 

Baltimore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  amendment  to  change  name  to 
Baltimore  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co 

Maskil  El  Dol  Relief  Association 

Gaither's  City  and  Suburban  Express  Co.,  amendment 
to   charter 

Paul  &  Falconer  Co.,  amendment  changing  name  to  Fal 
coner  Co 

Young  Men's  Polish  Social  Club 

Real  Estate  Exchange 

Royal  Gas, -Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co.,  amendment  to 
charter    

The  Northeast  Baltimore  Columbian  Club 

Wtobolnicker  Untestizung  Verein 

The  Park  Athletic  Club 

The  Officers'  Association  of  the  Fourth  Regiment,  L  M. 
N.  G 

Maryland  Women's  Quarter  Club 

Maryland  Bicycle  Club,  amendment  changing  name  to 
Maryland  Country  Club 

The  Cosmopolitan    Club 

The  Schomach  Naflin  Independent  Lodge 

The  William  T.  Malster  Republican  Club  of  the  Twenty- 
second   Ward 

Unity  Lodge,  No.  164,  Independent  Order  B'rith  Abra- 
ham   

Board  of  Missions  of  the  Baltimore  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South 

The  Imperial  Athletic  Club 

The  Fifteenth  Ward  Democratic  Club 

M.  E.  Church  in  the  East  Baltimore  Station,  amendment 
changing  name  to  the  East  Baltimore  Station  M.  E. 
Church   

William  J.  McKenna  Furniture  Co.,  amendment  chang- 
ing name  to  The  Home  Furnishing  Co 

Steuben  Lodge,  No.  87,  Knights  of  Pythias 

Colored  Baptist  Convention  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  . . 

Florodora  Athletic  Club 

The  All  Saints'  National  Lithuanian  Catholic  Church.  .. 


Date  of  Incor- 
poration. 


January  8 

January  9 

January  11 
January  16 
January  16 

January  20 
January  22 

January  22 
January  29 

January  29 

January  30 
January  30 
January  31 

February  6 
February  10 
February  10 
February  12 

February  18 
February  ig 

February  19 
February  24 
February  25 

March  i 

March  4 

March  7 
March  7 
March  11 


March  17 

March  20 
March  22 
March  22 
March,  24 
March  24 
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NEW  INCORPORATIONS,  AND  AMENDMENTS— ConfajM^rf. 


Name. 


Date  of  Incor- 
poration. 


The  Olive  Leaf  Beneficial  Society,  No.  i March  27 

The  Belford  Club [  March  29 

The  Kenesseth  Israel  Anshe  S'phard  Congregation I  April  3 

The  Society  of  St.  Stanislaus,  Beneficial  Society April  7 

The  Forrest  Park  Union  Sunday  School  Association. . . .  j  April  g 
The  Home    Association    of    the    Independent    Order    of  ^ 

Odd  Fellows  of  Maryland April  11 

First   Church   of   Christ,    Scientist,   of    Baltimore    City.i 
certificate   of   union   with    Second    Church   of   Christ, 

Scientist    '  April  14 

The  West  Baltimore  Social  Club '  April  15 

Wire  Weavers'  Association,  No.  i April  16 

Acuti   Club April  18 

The  Universal  Progressive  School  for  Orphan  and  Des- 
titute Colored  Children April  28 

The  Cornicide  Co.,  amendment  changing  name  to  Staf- 
ford  Drug  Co April  .30 

The  Bolton    Club May  1 

Randolph  Harrison  School :  May  i 

Cassell  Club.  No.  2 ;  May  i 

The  Ladies'  Friendship  Society !  May  i 

The  Baltimore  Swimming  and  Skating  Club May  6 

The  Dominican  Sisters  of  the  Perpetual  Rosary ;  May  6 

Patriottica    x^ssociazione    Italiana    Mutuo    Umberto    li 

Primo  Reggimento  Genio  Roma i  May  9 

The  Middle  District  Glee  Association 1  May  10 

Camp  No.  12  of  the  Patriotic  Order  of  Americans '  May  10 

Concourse    Social May  13 

The  Hebrew  Bakers'  Association May  13 

Randolph  Harrison  School,  amendment  changing  name' 

to  Teachers'  Association '  May  14 

Belvidere  Driving  Club j  May  24 

Golden  Leaf  Social ,  May  26 

Society   for   the   Educational   Improvement   of   Colored 

People    June  3 

Fifteenth  Ward  Republican  Association i  June  4 

The  Maryland  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  amendment  chang- 
ing name  to  The  Acme  Heel  Protector  Manufacturing 

Company    June  7 

The  Red  Seal  Oil   Specialty  Co.,  amendment  changing 

name  to  Red  Star  Oil  Specialty  Co June  10 

The  Master  Horseshoers'  National  Protective  Associa- 
tion, Local  No.  g.  . : June  2^ 

The  Pants  Contractors'  Association i  June  30 

The  Ahavas  Achem   Congregation i  July  9 

Merchants'  Porters'  Association ,  July  9 

The  Maryland  Literary  and  Athletic  Social i  July  10 

The  Players'    Club July  14 

Home    Social |  July  17 

The  Fern  Leaf  Association July  17 

July  21 
July  28 


The  Schley  Triumphal  Arch  Association 

Supreme  Lodge,  Independent  Order  Fraternal  Knights. . 

The  Coin  Controller  Co.,  amendment  changing  name  to 

The  Controller  Co 

The  Ale  and  Porter  Brew  Workers'  Union.  ..... .T.". ". . . 

American  Flag  Council.  No.  33.  Daughters  of  America.  . 
Lithuanian  National  Pleasure  Club 


July  30 
July  31 
July  31 
August  S 
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NEW  INCORPORATIONS,  AND  AMENDMENTS— Coz/^mwerf. 


Name. 


The  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Maryland  General  Hos- 
pital Training  School  for  Nurses 

The  Grand  Order  B'rith  Sholom 

Bright  Star  Pleasure  Club 

Baltimore  Sanitary  Contracting  Co.,  amendment  to  char- 
ter     


Industrial  Beneficial  Association,  No.  i 

The  Broadway  Social  Club < 

The  Clifton  Athletic  Association 

Fifth  Ward  Democratic  Organization  Club 

Workmen's  Mutual  Benefit  Fraternity 

Pueblo  Social  Club 

Royal    Gas    Light,    Heat    and    Power    Co.,    amendment 
changing  name  to  Chesapeake  Gas  Light  Co 

Jolly  Seven  Peasure  Social 

The  Maryland  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co 

Book  Depository  of  the  Baltimore  Annual  Conference  of 
the  M.  E.  Church,  amendment  to  certificate  of  incor 
poration 

The  Diamond  Star  Pleasure  Social 

Trustees  of  Wilkins  Avenue  M.  E.  Church 

Hanover  Social 

The  Tilfereth  Israel  Lodge,  No.  50,  I.  O.  A.  I 

La  Tosca  Pleasure  Social  Club 

Viscari  Lanase  Co.,  amendment  changing  name  to  Vis- 
cari  Fruit  Co 

The  St.  Paul  Club 

Bar  Association,  amendment  to  charter 

Gamilis  Hasodvni  Frainen  Verein 

The  Young  Men's  Business  Association  of  East  Balti- 
more    

Trustees  of  the  Episcopal  Residence  of  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ.  . 

Paper  Carriers'  Union,  No.  9675 

United  Republican  Club  of  the  Third  Ward 

X.  O.  Dust  Manufacturing  Co.,  amendment  to  charter. . 

General   German   Orphans'   Association,   amendment   to 
charter    

Junius  Gray  Lodge,  No.  10,  Knights  and  Daughters  of 
Samaria   

State  Council,  Maryland  Order  of  United  American  Me- 
chanics     

The  First  Legal  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Grand  United  Or- 
der of  Chaldeans  of  the  State  of  Maryland 

The  Trustees  of  Webster  Chapel  M.  E.  Church 

The  Hebrew  Ladies'  Free  Loan  and  Charities 

Baltimore  Fidelity  Warehouse  Co.,  amendment  to  char- 
ter     


Mercantile  Printing  Co.,  amendment  changing  name  to 

H.  E.  Houck  &  Co 

Friendship  Beneficial  and  Social  Association 

Monumental  City  Doctors'  Coachmen's  Association 

The  Belvidere  Building  Co.,  amendment  to  charter 

Geographical  Society  of  Baltimore  City 


Date  of  Incor- 
poration. 


August  6 
August  6 
August  15 

August  21 
August  25 
August  26 
August  27 
August  29 
September 
September 


September  11 
September  11 
September  17 


September  17 
September  18 
September  20 
September  22 
September  26 
September  30 

October  6 
October  6 
October  10 
October  15 

October  21 

October  30 
November  3 
November  8 
November  8 

November  13 
November  14 
November  15 

November  20 

November  22 
November  26 
December  3 

December  3 

December  16 
December  20 
December  23 
December  30 
December  30 
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RECAPITULATION   FOR   1902. 

Capital  Stock  of  New  Incorporations  in  the  Counties $10,093,640 

Capital  Stock  of  New  Incorporations  in  Baltimore  City,  exclu- 
sive of  Building  Associations 7,756,98o 

Capital  Stock  of  New  Building  Associations  in  Baltimore  City 

in    1902 8,783,500 

Increase   in   Capital    Stock   of    Old    Corporations    in    Baltimore 

City  in  1902 1,070,250 

Total $27,704,370 

Total  Number  of  All  Incorporation  Records  in  the  State 529 

Total  Number  of  Incorporations  in  the  Counties,  exclusive  of  Build- 
ing   Associations. .■• 172 

New  Building  Associations  in  the  Counties 4 

Total    Number  of   Incorporation   Records   in   the   City  of   Baltimore, 
exclusive   of   Building   Associations   and   Corporations   Having    No 

Capital    Stock 190 

Total  New  Building  Associations  in  Baltimore  City 26 

Corporations  Increasing  their  Capital  Stock  in  Baltimore  City. .  ■. 17 

Corporations  Decreasing  their  Capital  Stock  in  Baltimore  City 7 

Corporations  in  Baltimore  Having  No  Capital  Stock 117 


NEW  LEGISLATION. 


EMPLOYERS'  AND  EMPLOYEES'  CO-OPERATIVE 
INSURANCE  AND  LIABILITY. 

Included  in  the  new  legislation  adopted  at  the  Legislative  Session 
of  1902  of  Maryland  was  the  bill  known  as  "An  Act  to  Create  a 
Co-Operative  Insurance  Fund,  Etc.,"  introduced  by  Senator  David 
Lewis,  of  Allegany  county.  This  legislation  was  radical  in  its 
departure  from  the  conservative  lines  heretofore  followed  in 
Maryland,  and  was  probably  the  outcome  of  continued  and  strenu- 
ous appeals  to  the  Legislature  for  an  Employers'  Liability  iVct, 
which  would  enable  workingmen  injured  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  in  securing  compensation  or  partial  compensation  from 
their  employer.  The  legislation  is  not  only  novel  in  Maryland, 
but  so  far  as  we  know,  it  is  the  first  attempt  by  a  State  to  protect 
its  citizens  unable  to  protect  themselves  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
a  living  at  extra  hazardous  occupations.  The  aim  of  the  act  seems 
to  be  the  mutual  co-operation  of  the  employer  and  employe,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of  the  State,  to 
protect  the  families  of  any  persons  who  may  be  killed  by  accident, 
whether  brought  about  by  negligence  of  a  co-employe  or  other- 
wise. It  is  unfortunate  that  we  cannot  report,  nine  months  after 
the  enactment  of  the  legislation,  that  more  corporations  or  employ- 
ers have  availed  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  Act,  notwith- 
standing the  cost  of  the  insurance  is  made  so  small  as  to  seem 
trivial  in  amount. 

It  was  the  special  aim  of  those  who  advocated  the  passage  of  the 
bill  to  reach  the  mining  industry'  of  Western  Maryland,  but  up  to 
this  time  not  one  of  those  companies  have  registered  their  em- 
ployes for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them.  The  rates  provided  in 
the  Act  have  been  carefully  calculated,  and  it  is  believed  are  ample 
to  cover  any  assessment  that  may  be  levied  upon  the  fund  in  the 
hands  of  the  Insurance  Commissioner. 

Probably  the  best  understanding  to  be  had  of  the  bill  and  the 
reason  for  its  enactment  are  contained  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Legislature  which  investigated  the  subject  thoroughly, 
and  reported  thereon  before  its  enactment.  This  report  was  writ- 
ten by  Senator  Lewis  and  is  as  follows : 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INSURANCE  AND 

LOANS. 

Bill  No.  83 — By  Senator  Lewis. 

Co-operative  Insurance  of  Employers  and  Employees. 

The  basic  fact,  upon  which  this  proposed  legislation  rests,  is  that 
at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  occurring-  in  the  occupa- 
tions covered  are  caused  by  nobody's  negligence,  but  by  the  risk 
naturally  inherent  to  such  perilous  employments  ;  here  is  the  proof : 

Under  the  British  act  (The  Asquith  Liability  Act  of  1893)  the 
courts  allowed  only  12  per  cent,  of  the  cases  as  valid  claims, 
although  the  "fellow-servant"  and  all  other  common  law  qualifi- 
cations upon  the  rule  of  "respondeat  superior"  were  abrogated. 
In  Germany  it  has  been  statistically  demonstrated  that  less  than 
20  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  happening  can  by  any  reasoning  be 
charged  to  the  neglect  of  the  employer — and  this  table  concerns  all 
employments,  even  those  wherein  the  inherent  risk  is  evidently 
nearly  negligible : 

TOTAL  ACCIDENTS,   PER   1,000  EMPLOYEES.   IN   VARIOUS 
INDUSTRIES. 


Industries. 


Mines    

Ocean    Navigation.  . .  . 
Inland    Navigation. .  . . 

Teamsters    

Packers  and  Shippers. 

Private    Railways 

Breweries    

Grist    Mills 

Quarries    

Paper    Mills 

Distilleries    

Excavating   

Gas  and  Water 

Building    

Iron  and    Steel 

Wood    

Leather    

Street    Railways 

Glass    

Clothing    

Tobacco    


Under  the  laws  in  the  State  of  Maryland  it  will  be  found  that 
the  proportion  of  actionable  accidents  in  perilous  occupations  is  far 
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smaller  than  in  Germany  or  even  under  the  English  law.  Prob- 
ably less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  railroad  and  mining  accidents 
would  give  rise  to  a  legal  action. 

And  here  arises  the  inquiry,  is  it  just  that  the  entire  burden  of 
the  trade  risk,  the  "risque  professional,"  should  be  imposed  upon 
the  widow  and  the  orphans  of  an  industrial  victim?  Every  civil- 
ized country  of  Europe  answers,  "No."  England,  by  her  "Work- 
men's Compensation  Act"  of  1897-1900  has  provided  an  indemnity, 
payable  wholly  by  the  employer,  of  three  years'  wages,  in  case  of 
death,  and  of  half  wages  during  disability.  In  Germany  the  relief 
extends  to  four  deprivations — sickness,  injury,  old  age  (pension) 
and  death — the  cost  being  distributed  variously  to  the  employer, 
the  workman  and  the  State.  Austria  has  adopted  German  system, 
which  covers  practically  the  whole  working  population  of  these 
countries.  New  Zealand  has  followed  the  English  method,  which, 
according  to  A.  Robert  Low,  in  the  January,  1901,  Bulletin  of  the 
United  States  Labor  Bureau,  includes  seventeen  millions  of  the 
working  population  of  Great  Britam,  Italy,  France,  in  a  small  way, 
Spain,  Belgium  and  Sweden  have  done  or  are  about  doing  the 
same. 

We  would  refer  the  student  of  this  subject  to  the  work  by 
Willoughby  on  Workmen's  Insurance,  to  the  bulletins  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  especially  to  the  most  excel- 
lent work  of  John  McMackin  (the  seventeenth  annual  report) 
State  Labor  Commissioner,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

We  quote  nearly  two  pages  from  the  last  named  report : 

"In  times  of  war  the  sympathy  of  an  entire  State  or  nation  goes 
out  to  the  bereaved  families  of  fallen  soldiers.  In  times  of  peace 
the  army  of  industrial  workers  suffers  losses  as  grievous  without 
attracting  public  sympathy  or  even  public  notice.  Thus  the  num- 
ber of  soldiers  killed  in  the  American  armies  in  the  course  of  the 
recent  war  with  Spain  was  280 ;  but  the  number  of  employees  of 
American  railways  killed  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  was 
1,693  ^^  1897,  and  before  the  introduction  of  automatic  couplers 
exceeded  2,500.  In  fact,  the  number  of  toilers  who  meet  their 
death  while  serving  their  employers  would  every  year  fill  up  sev- 
eral army  regiments.  This  is  readily  demonstrated  by  simple  cal- 
culations on  the  basis  of  the  accident  statistics  of  Germany,  where 
for  several  years  they  have  kept  careful  records  of  accidents. 

"In  1898  the  German  accident  insurance  statistics  recorded  7.984 
deaths  of  working  people  in  the  industries  within  the  law  requiring 
compensation  for  injuries.  Some  industries,  notably  the  small 
workshops  not  employing  mechanical  power,  are  not  embraced  in 
the  law,  but  they  are  not  of  great  numerical  importance.  Now, 
Germany  has  a  population  of  about  55,000,000  compared  with 
75,000,000  in  the  United  States,  a  ratio  of  11  to  15.  Applying 
this  ratio  to  the  fatal  accidents  recorded  in  Germany,  we  should 
conclude  that  more  than  10.000  American  workmen  1av  down  their 
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lives  every  year  while  in  the  pursuit  of  their  several  vocations. 
And  yet  this  loss  occurring  year  after  year  does  not  attract  a  tithe 
of  the  attention  aroused  by  the  publications  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, which  record  the  death  between  May  i  and  September  30, 
1898,  of  2,910  American  soldiers.  Workingmen  on  the  railways 
have  often  declared  that  when  "soldiering'  is  as  deadly  as  switch- 
mg,  international  disarmament  will  be  at  hand." 

"Still  basing  the  calculations  upon  the  German  accident  statis- 
tics, one  would  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that,  besides  the  fatal  acci- 
dents just  mentioned,  68,000  working  people  in  the  United  States 
are  annually  disabled,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  from  further  work 
during  life ;  that  55,000  are  disabled  not  permanently,  but  for  a 
period  exceeding  thirteen  weeks ;  and  that  400,000  more  are 
incapaciated  from  work  for  more  than  three  days,  but  less  than 
thirteen  weeks,  so  that  in  the  aggregate  more  than  500,000  persons 
annually  sustain  such  injury  while  at  work  as  to  cause  their  tem- 
porary or  permanent  withdrawal  from  the  ranks  of  industry  and 
throw  them  for  support  upon  funds  of  their  own  accumulation, 
or  upon  the  charity  of  friends  or  the  public,  save  in  the  relatively 
few  cases  wherein  they  have  insured  themselves  against  such  con- 
tingency through  a  fraternal  order  or  a  labor  union. 

a|:«3|C  3|::{;3|t  :i::4;«  *:(:))! 

"The  first  and  more  obvious  of  these  remedies  has  l:)een  exten- 
sively adopted  and  has  unquestionably  tended  to  diminish  the  dan- 
gers" of  trades  in  which  machinery  is  used.  The  most  familiar 
example  of  the  reduced  number  of  accidents  following  the  intro- 
duction of  proper  safeguards  is  found  on  the  railways  of  this 
country  since  the  enactment,  in  1893,  of  the  Federal  law  compell- 
ing the  use  of  automatic  couplers  ;  in  five  years  the  number  of  rail- 
way employees  killed  from  the  coupling  and  uncoupling  of  cars 
was  reduced  one-half  and  the  number  injured  also  virtually 
reduced  one-half. 

"The  second  of  the  remedies  mentioned  is  not  primarily  pre- 
ventive ;  it  is  intended  rather  to  relieve  the  community  of  the  sup- 
port of  persons  injured  through  another's  negligence,  by  making 
the  negligent  individual  or  company  pay  over  a  money  compensa- 
tion for  the  injury.  No  legislation  is  required,  because  the  courts 
follow  a  time-honored  rule  of  the  common  law  in  thus  holding 
every  person  responsible  for  the  results  of  his  own  negligence. 
The  difficulty  with  this  remedy  lies  principally  in  these  two 
defects :  ( i )  In  modern  industry  built  up  through  the  use  of 
extremely  complicated  machinery,  it  is  impossible  to  locate  the 
responsibilitv  even  where  some  one  has  been  guilty  of  negligence ; 
and  if  either  the  victim  of  the  accident  or  one  of  his  fellow-work- 
men has  participated  in  the  negligence,  no  cause  of  action  obtains. 
This  results  in  so  much  expense  and  uncertainty  that  almost  every 
civilized  country  in  the  world  has  seen  a  movement  for  the  reversal 
of  the  burden  of  proof  from  the  workman  to  the  employer.  (2) 
Even  if  the  employer  could  be  punished  for  negligence  through  an 
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unavoidable  obligation  to  pay  damages  to  injured  workmen,  thou- 
sands of  accidents  would  still  occur  that  are  apparently  inevitable 
and  unavoidable. 

"So  clear  is  the  fact  that  every  trade  has  its  own  inevitable 
risks — the  risque  professionel  being  the  technical  term  commonly 
used — that  almost  every  European  nation  has  undertaken  by  stat- 
ute to  make  this  risk  a  charge  upon  the  trade  or  industry  itself  in 
the  same  way  that  the  risk  of  fire  is  charged  up  in  the  expense 
account  and  thus  make  one  of  the  items  in  the  cost  of  production 
and  ultimately  in  the  selling  price  of  the  product.  The  underlying 
ethical  principle  of  this  legislation  which  requires  employers  to 
compensate  all  injuries  to  their  employees  arising  out  of  their  em- 
ployment (irrespective  of  any  question  of  negligence)  is  the  jus- 
tice and  expediency  of  spreading  over  the  entire  community  the 
financial  burden  and  loss  flowing  out  of  industrial  accidents, 
instead  of  letting  such  burdens  rest  upon  individual  families  least 
able  to  support  them. 

"In  this  legislation  Germany,  under  the  guidance  of  its  conser- 
vative emperor,  William  I,  led  the  way  (1884)  shortly  followed  by 
Austria  and  a  little  later  by  Norway.  After  a  lapse  of  three  years 
England  in  1897  took  the  decisive  step  and  was  followed  within  a 
few  months  by  Denmark,  Italy  and  France.  The  Swiss  legisla- 
ture passed  a  similar  statute  which  is  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  citi- 
zens in  May,  1900.  Even  Spain  has  adopted  a  workmen's  com- 
pensation act,  so  that  scarcely  a  nation  among  those  constituting 
Western  Civilization  has  failed  to  recognize  the  inadequacy  of 
negligence  law  to  provide  for  the  financial  losses  involved  in  indus- 
trial accidents. 

"The  legislation  adverted  to  differs  in  minor  particulars.  Thus 
the  German  law,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  insolvency  of  em- 
ployers, which  might  lead  to  loss  of  compensation  to  injured  work- 
men, required  every  employer  to  take  out  accident  insurance. 
Germany's  example  was  followed  by  Austria,  Norway,  etc..  but 
England  and  France  have  not  made  insurance  compulsory." 

The  recognition  of  the  inadequacy  and  injustice  of  mere  negli- 
gence legislation  in  this  country  comes  in  two  ways;  first,  in  the 
increasing  stringency  of  liability  laws  of  the  different  States  (see 
note)  and  second  by  the  voluntary  creation  of  insurance  or  relief 
departments  in  large  industrial  enterprises,  while  others  hold  out 
the  constant  ofifer  to  their  employees  to  pay  from  40  to  60  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  their  accident  policies  in  casualty  companies. 

Note : — These  States  have  abolished  the  "fellow-servant  doctrine" ; 
Alabama,  1885;  Massachusetts,  1887;  Colorado,  1893;  and  as  to  corpora- 
tions only,  Indiana,  1894.  and  Mississippi,  1898.  As  to  railroads,  a  peril- 
ous occupation,  there  is  legislation  to  abrogate  the  doctrine  of  common 
employment  in  Georgia,  1855;  Arkansas,  1894;  Florida,  1887;  Iowa,  1862; 
Kansas,  1874;  Minnesota,  1891 ;  Missouri,  1891 ;  Montana,  1895;  New 
Mexico,  1893;  North  Carolina,  1897;  North  Dakota.  1899;  Ohio,  1890: 
Rhode  Island,  1882;  Texas,  1897;  Wisconsin,  1893;  Wyoming.  1869,  and 
Utah. 
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The  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  pays  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  em- 
ployees' accident  premiums ;  the  Union  Pacific  pays  one-third ;  on 
July  12,  1897,  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific 
Railway  agreed  to  pay  45  per  cent,  of  premiums  for  its  employees 
(see  page  1087,  U.  S.  Labor  Bulletin,  November,  1901).  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  stated  to  have  contributed  $75,000 
in  the  past  year  to  its  relief  fund,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railway 
gave  $300,000  to  its  "old  age  pension  fund,"  just  a  week  ago. 

Now,  the  object  of  this  bill  is  certainly  sufficiently  moderate. 
By  means  of  the  second  section,  wiping  out  the  "fellow-servant" 
rule,  and  making  the  employer  liable  in  those  hazardous  employ- 
ments for  a  share  of  the  damages  suffered  (in  case  of  death)  com- 
mensurate to  his  negligence,  it  is  sought  to  make  the  employer  take 
advantage  of  the  third  section.  Under  that  section  a  railway  em- 
ployer pays  $1.50,  a  coal  or  clay  or  quarry  operator  ninety  cents, 
a  street  railway  thirty  cents  each  year  for  every  person  employed 
by  them.  These  sums,  being  duplicated  by  the  employee  will  be 
sufficient  to  create  a  fund  sufficient,  in  each  occupation,  to  pay 
$1,000  to  the  dependants  in  case  of  a  workman's  death. 

Here  is  the  proof : 

FATAL  ACCIDENTS   IN   VARIOUS  STATES,   PER  EACH  THOUSAND 
EMPLOYEES  IN  BITUMINOUS  COAL  MINING. 


State. 


1890 


Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 2 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia.  . .  . 

Great   Britain i 

Germany 2 

Total I 


27 

85 
76 
31 

77 
50 
08 
67 
89 
.18 


1891 


4.40 
1.82 
.72 
2.08 
2.08 
2.49 

1-54 
2.62 
1.83 
3.21 

4-32 
316 
1.05 
2.32 

2.40 


1892  !  1893 


4.49 
1.69 
2.50 
2.58 


.04 
52 


1.56 
1.69 
2.84 
2.76 
1.49 

1-95 
2. 19 


6.31 
1-95 
2.96 
2.77 
1-52 
1. 41 
1.23 
2.70 
I. II 
1.60 
2.21 
4.20 

1-55 
2.18 
2.40 


1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

3.06 

3-05 

10.07 

4.99 

3-23 

5.60 

2.21 

2-35 

2-33 

2.04 

2.14 

2.27 

2.92 

3-94 

2.00 

2.63 

2.07 

1.85 

1.82 

2.62 

2.45 

3-38 

2.49 

2.58 

I. II 

1.36 

•71 

1-95 

1-57 

125 

1.02 

•79 

1-55 

.67 

•83 

1.69 

2.30 

1.58 

1. 17 

.89 

1.08 

2.49 

1.84 

2.41 

1.22 

1.22 

1.80 

1-43 

1.79 

1.44 

1-39 

1.77 

2.03 

1.44 

i.«3 

2.14 

1.72 

2.38 

2.82 

2-53 

7.81 

3-37 

1.58 

2.43 

2.60 

2.98 

3-97 

2.68 

2.89 

3.86 

3-55 

1.60 

1.49 

1.48 

1-34 

1.28 

1-25 

1.86 

2.12 

2.18 

2.06 

2.54 

2.07 

2-53 

2.74 

1-93 

2.17 

2.30 

Total 


4-73 
2.07 
2.32 
2.30 
1.62 
1.22 
1.49 
2.06 
1. 61 
2.08 
3-i8 
336 
1.44 
2.14 
2.26 


Note. — The  average  loss  of  life  per  1,000,000  tons  of  coal  produced  in  Marj^land  in 
twenty  years,  1876  to  1896,  was  2.30  less  than  half  the  rate  in  Great  Britain,  which 
produces  less  coal  to  the  employee,  yet  has  a  stringent  Workman's  Compensation  Act. 
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RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS. 

GROUP     II.— NEW     YORK,     NEW     JERSEY,     PENNSYLVANIA, 
MARYLAND  AND  DELAWARE. 


Year. 


c2 


1900. 
1899. 
1898. 
1897. 
1896. 
1895. 


709 
622 

517 
446 

543 
541 


9.391 
9,012 

7,995 
7,141 
8,583 
7,758 


Six  years 3.3/6 


^rS 


247,600 
232,338 

222,025 

215,063 
214,732 
212,684 


Q 


49,880   1,344,443 


286 
267 
241 
207 
253 
254 

251 


TOTAL  FIGURES,  GROUPS  I.  TO  X. 


If  one  and  a  half  men  (or  1.49)  are  killed  in  coal  mining  each 
year  in  Maryland  for  every  one  thousand  employed,  then  one 
dollar  and  a  half  paid  for  each  man  employed  will  make  a  fund 
out  of  which  an  indemnification  of  $1,000  may  be  paid  for  each 
man  killed. 

The  rate  provided  in  the  bill,  twenty  per  cent,  greater  than  the 
mortality  rate,  established  by  the  experience  of  many  years  prac- 
tical working  of  the  Maryland  mines,  is  to  cover  possible  varia- 
tions, and  for  the  same  purpose  the  railway  rate  is  made  about 
thirty  per  cent,  greater,  while  the  quarry  rate  is  fixed  eighty  per 
cent,  higher  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  obtainable  statistics 
on  that  occupation,  and  the  street  railways  100  per  cent,  higher  for 
the  same  reason. 

All  these  rates  are,  however,  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Insur- 
ance Commissioner,  to  whom  the  funds  are  payable,  and  he  is  well 
equipped    for   the    task    assigned,    having   a    skilled    and    highly 
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esteemed  insurance  actuary  in  his  employ,  paid  by  the  State ;  while 
in  practical  operation  authoritative  statistics  for  possible  reduc- 
tions could  shortly  be  accumulated. 

Many  persons  will  be  astonished  to  learn  that  in  railroading,  for 
the  trivial  sum  of  twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  month,  the  em- 
ployee paying  a  like  sum,  an  indemnification  of  $i,ooo  can  be  paid 
by  the  Insurance  Commissioner  to  the  widow  or  children  of  every 
man  killed,  and  yet,  such  is  the  indubitable  fact.  No  employer 
could  afford  to  deny  such  an  appeal  to  his  magnanimity,  and  no 
employee  could  be  so  poor  as  to  suffer  by  paying  so  small  a  sum 
for  so  great  an  assurance  for  his  family.  It  is  only  fair  to  the 
employers  who  have  been  consulted  as  to  this  measure,  to  say  that 
they  did  not  think  it  went  "far  enough,"  but  should  also  include  a 
provision  for  at  least  permanent  and  total  disability,  which  would 
probably  cost  about  three-fifths  more.  The  statistics,  however,  on 
injuries,  fail  to  discriminate  with  sufficient  accuracy  at  this  time  to 
enable  your  committee  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  this  Act. 

One  of  the  merits  of  the  bill,  it  is  stated  by  employers,  is  that  it 
places  the  custody  and  administration  of  the  co-operative  insur- 
ance fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Insurance  Commissioner,  a  bonded 
officer,  whose  reports  will  be  published,  thus  relieving  the  system 
of  any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  or  the  public.  There 
is  also  a  particular  advantage  in  thus  placing  the  trust  of  receiving 
the  moities  of  insurance  from  employers  and  workmen,  and  dis- 
tributing the  lump  sums  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  indus- 
trially slain,  in  the  hands  of  the  Insurance  Department,  backed  by 
the  financially  indestructible  State,  that  the  employers  and  employ- 
ees are  alike  safeguarded  thus  against  the  accidents  of  business — 
the  fluctuations  of  finance,  which  might  sweep  away  both  em- 
ployer, employed  and  the  accumulated  protection  provided  at  one 
blow,  if  entrusted  to  private  hands. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  is  intended  to  provide  for  those  cases  which 
now  exist  or  hereafter  arise,  where  the  employer  provides  a  scheme 
of  insurance  for  the  workingmen  which  on  the  whole  is  of  more 
advantage  to  the  latter,  and  to  which  the  employer  contributes 
more  money  than  would  be  required  of  him  under  section  3  of  the 
bill.  If  the  Insurance  Commissioner  determines,  after  the  inves- 
tigation required  that  this  be  a  fact,  he  may  release  the  employer 
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from  the  operation  of  section  2  of  the  bill.  This  provision  is  sub- 
stantially taken  from  the  English  Compensation  Act. 

Section  8  offers  the  opportunity  of  co-operative  insurance  to 
other  industries,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner.  There  are 
a  few  other  very  perilous  employments,  wherein  the  risque  pro- 
fessionel  prevails  largely,  that  might  voluntarily  come  in  under 
this  section,  notably  powder  manufacture  and  the  general  building 
trades. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Act  as  finally  passed  by  the 
Legislature  and  signed  by  the  Governor.  It  is  a  credit  to  the  State 
and  to  the  Governor  as  a  piece  of  advanced  legislation  on  conser- 
vative and  proper  lines : 

ACT 
JANUARY  SESSION,   1902,  CHAPTER   139. 

An  Act  to  create  a  Co-operative  Insurance  Fund  to  be  maintained 
by  both  employees  and  employers  in  certain  perilous  occupa- 
tions, such  as  mining,  quarrying,  railroading,  building  and  ex- 
cavating, to  add  a  new  Article  to  the  Code  of  Public  General 
Laws,  said  Article  to  be  designated  as  Article  number  one  hun- 
dred and  two,  the  title  and  subject  thereof  to  be  "Employers' 
and  Employees*  Co-operative  Insurance  and  Liability,"  said 
Article  to  follow  Article  number  One  hundred  and  one. 

Sec.  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland, 
That  an  additional  Article  to  be  designated  as  Article  number  one 
hundred  and  two,  title  "Employers'  and  Employees'  Co-operative 
Insurance  and  Liability,"  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  enacted  and 
added  to  the  Code  of  Public  General  Laws  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, said  Article  to  follow  Article  number  one  hundred  and  one, 
which  said  Article  hereby  enacted  shall  be  and  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  Any  corporation,  partnership,  association,  individual  or 
individuals  engaged  in  the  business  of  operating  any  coal  or  clay 
mine,  quarry,  steam  or  street  railroad  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  any  incorporated  town,  city  or  county  in  the  State  engaged  in 
the  v/ork  of  constructing  any  sewer,  excavation  or  other  physical 
structure,  or  the  contractors  for  any  such  town,  city  or  county, 
shall  be  liable  in  law  to  any  employee  engaged  in  the  above-named 
occupations,  or  in  the  case  of  death  to  his  wife,  her  husband,  if 
the  deceased  be  a  married  woman,  or  to  his  or  her  parent  or  chil- 
dren in  accordance  with  Section  two  of  Article  sixty-seven  of  the 
Code  of  Public  General  Laws,  for  the  damages  flowing  from  an 
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injury  to  said  employee,  or  from  the  death  of  such  employee,  when 
such  injury  or  death  is  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  employer 
or  by  the  negligence  of  any  servant  or  employee  of  such  employer ; 
and  if  it  appears  that  such  injury  or  death  was  caused  by  the  joint 
negligence  of  any  such  employer,  his  servants  or  employees,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  negligence  of  the  injured  or  deceased  employee 
on  the  other  hand,  then  the  employer  shall  be  liable  for  one-half  of 
the  damages  sustained  by  such  injury  or  death. 

Sec.  3.  Provided,  however,  that  no  employer,  town,  city  or 
county  (or  contractor  or  contractors  therefor)  shall  be  liable  under 
the  preceding  section  of  this  Act,  if  the  said  employer,  city,  town 
or  county  (or  contractor"  or  contractors  therefor)  shall  pay  the 
following  annual  sums  in  advance  into  the  hands  of  the  Insurance 
Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  monthly  installments : 
First,  every  employer  engaged  in  coal  or  clay  mining,  or  quarry- 
ing, shall  pay  the  annual  sum  of  one  dollar  and  eighty  cents  for 
every  person  employed  and  working  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 
Second,  every  employer  engaged  in  operating  any  steam  railroad 
shall  pay  the  annual  sum  of  three  dollars  for  every  person  em- 
ployed by  it  residing  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  Third,  every  em- 
ployer engaged  in  the  business  of  operating  any  street  railway  or 
trolley  road  shall  pay  the  annual  sum  of  sixty  cents  for  each  per- 
son employed  by  it  within  the  State  of  Maryland.  Fourth,  every 
town,  city  or  county  (or  the  contractor  or  contractors  therefor) 
shall  pay  such  annual  sum  of  money  for  each  person  employed  in 
the  work  of  constructing  any  sewer,  excavation  or  other  physical 
structure,  as  the  said  Insurance  Commissioner  shall  adjudge  to  be 
necessary  to  msure  such  employees  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars  in  the  event  of  death  in  such  employment,  considering  the 
occupation  of  trade  risk  involved.  Provided,  however,  that  any 
employer,  town,  city  or  county  (or  contractor  therefor)  may 
deduct  from  the  wages  of  their  respective  employees  a  sum  not 
exceeding  one-half  of  the  amount  payable  to  said  Insurance  Com- 
missioner under  this  Act,  and  make  such  deduction  by  weekly, 
monthly  or  other  periodic  installments,  such  employers  to  inform 
their  employees  of  this  provision  at  the  time  of  their  employment, 
or  of  the  continuance  of  their  employment  under  this  Act,  as  a  con- 
dition of  such  employment ;  provided,  further,  that  no  party  liable 
under  the  preceding  Section  of  this  Act  shall  be  entitled  to  take 
advantage  of  the  provisions  of  this  Section  unless  the  said  party 
shall  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month  make  a  report  under  oath 
to  the  Insurance  Commissioner  aforesaid  stating  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  this  State  in  the  respective  occupations  cov- 
ered by  this  Act,  during  the  preceding  month  (even  if  only  em- 
ploved  for  a  fraction  of  said  month)  and  the  estimated  number  to 
be  employed  during  the  month  of  such  report  and  shall  pay  to  the 
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said  Insurance  Commissioner  the  proper  monthly  installment  for 
each  person  employed  during  such  month,  making  up  for  any 
shortage  in  the  payment  for  the  preceding  month,  and  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person,  employer,  employee,  corporation  or  part- 
nership to  make  any  contract  waiving  or  avoiding  or  affecting  the 
full  legal  effect  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner of  the  State  to  receive  and  safe  custody  keep  of  all  such 
sums  of  money  or  insurance  premiums,  and  to  keep  a  distinct  fund 
therefor,  to  be  known  as  the  Employers'  and  Employees'  Co-opera- 
tive Insurance  Fund,  and  to  invest  his  monthly  balances  or  surplus 
in  the  safe  and  convertible  securities  of  any  State,  county  or  city 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
bond  of  such  Insurance  Commissioner  shall  be  liable  for  such 
fund,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  accurate  account  of  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  such  money  and  full  statistics  of  the 
operation  of  this  function  of  this  department.  In  the  event  of  the 
death  of  an  employee  insured  under  the  preceding  Section  of  this 
Act,  who  shall  have  come  to  his  or  her  death  in  the  course  of  the 
employment  and  by  causes  arising  therein,  provided  such  death 
shall  not  have  occurred  at  a  period  longer  than  one  year  from  the 
date  of  the  injury,  then  the  Insurance  Commissioner  upon  being 
satisfied  by  adequate  evidence  of  such  death  shall  pay  to  the 
administrator  or  executor  of  the  deceased,  or  unto  the  widow  or 
husband  or  children  of  the  deceased,  as  the  said  Insurance  Com- 
missioner deem  wisest  for  the  dependents,  if  there  be  any,  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  shall  pay  such  indemnification  for  no 
other  reason  or  cause  whatsoever. 

Sec.  5.  The  Insurance  Commissioner  shall  report  in  January  of 
each  year  to  the  Governor  the  experience  of  this  function  of  his 
department,  and  shall  have  plenary  power  to  determine  all  disputed 
cases  which  may  arise  in  its  administration,  and  to  regulate  from 
year  to  year  the  rates  or  premiums  payable  in  order  to  preserve 
such  fund  and  pay  the  death  indemnification  herein  provided.  He 
shall  receive  in  compensation  for  the  extra  services  imposed  by  this 
Act  one  per  centum  of  the  receipts  of  such  fund,  and  shall  have 
power  to  define  the  insurance  provisions  of  this  Act  by  regulations 
not  inconsistent  therewith,  and  shall  prescribe  the  character  of  the 
monthly  or  other  reports  required  of  the  parties  liable  hereunder, 
and  the  character  of  the  proofs  of  death,  and  shall  have  power  to 
make  all  other  orders  and  rules  necessary  to  carry  out  the  true 
intent  and  purpose  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  If  any  party  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
consider  that  he,  they,  or  it  is  or  are  making  better  provisions  on 
the  whole  for  the  workmen  employed,  either  by  way  of  payments 
in  case  of  death,  injury,  sickness  or  old  age,  or  all  combined,  and 
are  contributing  more  in  such  manner  to  the  said  workmen  than 
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he,  they  or  it  would  be  obhged  to  do  under  the  insurance  pro- 
visions hereof,  then  said  party  may  make  apphcation  to  the  said 
Insurance  Commissioner  to  be  absohitely  released  and  exonerated 
from  all  liability  imposed  upon  the  applicant  by  virtue  of  this  Act, 
such  application  to  be  in  writing  under  oath,  whereupon  the  Insur- 
ance Commissioner  shall  cause  such  application  to  be  published  in 
some  newspaper  published  in  the  city  or  county  where  the  appli- 
cant has  its  principal  office  in  the  State,  at  the  expense  of  the  appli- 
cant, fixing  a  date  for  a  hearing  to  be  given  to  all  persons  con- 
cerned not  less  than  one  month  from  the  day 'of  the  filing  of  such 
application ;  and  the  said  Insurance  Commissioner  shall  thereupon 
hear  all  parties  concerned  and  shall  have  power  to  summon  wit- 
nesses and  administer  oaths,  and  if  upon  full  investigation  he  shall 
be  satisfied  that  the  application  of  such  applicant  ought  to  be 
granted,  and  that  such  applicant  does  and  will  make  better  pro- 
visions on  the  whole  for  the  workmen  concerned  than  is  made  by 
this  Act,  then  the  said  Insurance  Commissioner  is  hereby  empow- 
ered to  release  said  applicant  from  all  liability  under  this  Act  by 
appropriate  order  to  be  signed  by  him,  a  certified  copy  whereof  of 
the  Insurance  Commissioner  shall  be  admissible  in  evidence  as 
proof  of  its  contents  in  any  count}^  of  this  State  provided  that  the 
said  Insurance  Commissioner  shall  insert  in  said  order  of  release 
adequate  provision  for  the  reviving  of  the  full  legal  efifect  of  this 
Act,  in  case  such  applicant  should  fail  to  continue  the  scheme  or 
system  of  benefits  maintained  by  such  applicant,  through  which 
such  order  of  release  is  granted. 

Sec.  7.  The  words  party,  applicant  and  employer,  as  used  in 
this  Act,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  corporation,  association, 
partnership,  individual  or  individuals,  town,  city,  county  (or  con- 
tractor therefor)  liable  to  be  sued  under  Section  two  of  this  Act, 
unless  a  contrary  sense  appears.  The  word  employee,  as  used  in 
the  second  section  of  this  Act,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  an}-  per- 
son employed  in  the  State  and  residing  therein,  and  under  Section 
four  of  this  Act  the  word  employee  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any 
employee  for  whom  the  insurance  premiums  herein  provided  for 
have  been  paid. 

Sec.  8.  The  Insurance  Commissioner  shall  have  power  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  all  the  sections  of  this  Act  except  the  second 
Section,  defining  the  liability  of  employers,  to  other  industrial  or 
manual  occupations  in  this  State,  fixing  such  rates,  terms,  con- 
ditions, qualifications  and  limitations  as  he  may  adjudge  prudent. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  this  Act  shall  take  eflfect  upon 
the  first  Monday  of  July  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  two. 

Approved  April  i,  1902. 
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LAWS  ENACTED  IN  1902. 


In  addition  to  the  above  legislation,  known  as  the  Insurance  Act, 
the  following  laws  were  passed  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in 
1902  as  amendments  to  existing  laws,  or  as  original  legislation, 
all  intended  to  benefit  the  wage  earning  classes,  or  to  increase  the 
protection  thrown  around  children  of  tender  years. 

One  of  these  Acts,  Chapter  loi,  is  now  being  tested  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals. 

Chapter  569,  providing  for  the  monthly  payments  of  wages  by 
corporations  in  certain  employments  has  never  been  fully  enforced 
as  yet,  and  remains  to  be  tested. 

Chapter  269,  known  as  the  Compulsory  Education  law,  is  now 
being  carried  out  by  the  School  Board  of  Baltimore  city,  and  its 
efficacy  has  not  yet  had  a  fair  trial. 

Chapter  566,  an  Act  for  the  better  protection  of  children  of 
tender  years,  is  not  enforced  nor  has  it  been  tested. 

All  of  these  laws,  of  a  remedial  nature,  should  be  carefully 
watched  before  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1894,  so  that  if 
any  amendments  or  strengthening  thereof  be  necessary,  the  Legis- 
lature may  be  called  upon  to  pass  such.    The  Acts  are  as  follows : 

E^IPLOYMENT,  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  ETC.,  OF 
CHILDREN. 

Sec.  139  (as  amended  by  chapter  443,  Acts  of  1892).  No  child 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  laboring  more  than 
ten  hours  a  day  in  any  manufacturing  business  or  factory  estab- 
lished in  any  part  of  the  State,  or  in  any  mercantile  business  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore. 

Sec.  140  (as  amended  by  chapter  443,  Acts  of  1892).  Any 
person  who  shall  so  employ  a  child  or  svtffer  or  permit  such  em- 
ployment is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  141  (as  amended  by  chapter  443,  Acts  of  1892).  The 
words  "suffer  or  permit"  includes  every  act  or  omission,  whereby 
it  becomes  possible  for  the  child  to  engage  in  such  labor. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

CHAPTER    566,    ACTS   OF    I9O2. 

An  act  to  repeal  and  re-enact  Section  4  of  Article  100  of  the 
Code  of  Public  General  Laws  as  enacted  by  Chapter  317,  Acts  of 
1894.  title  "Work — Hours  of,  in  Factories"  regulating  the  employ- 
ment of  children. 

Sec.  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland, 
That  Section  4  of  Article  100  of  the  Code  of  Pviblic  General  Laws, 
title  "Work — Hours  of.  in  Factories,"  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
repealed  and  re-enacted,  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  enacted,  That  no  proprietor  or  owner  of  any 
mill  or  factory  in  this  State,  other  than  estalilishments  for  manu- 
facturing of  canned  goods,  or  manager,  or  agent,  or  foreman,  or 
other  person  in  charge  thereof,  shall  after  the  first  day  of  October 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  employ  or  retain  in 
employment  in  any  such  mill  or  factory  any  person  or  persons 
under  fourteen  years  of  age,  unless  said  child  is  the  only  support 
of  a  widowed  mother,  invalid  father,  or  is  solely  dependent  upon 
such  employment  for  self-support,  and  if  any  such  proprietor  or 
owner  of  any  such  mill  or  factory,  or  manager,  or  agent,  fore- 
man or  other  person  in  charge  thereof,  shall  wilfully  violate  the 
provisions  of  this  Section  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  each  and  every  ofifense  so  committed  and  pay  the  cost  of 
prosecution,  one-half  to  go  to  the  informer  and  the  other  lialf  to 
the  school  fund  of  the  county  or  city  in  which  the  offense  shall 
have  been  committed ;  provided  that  nothing  in  this  Section  shall 
apply  to  Frederick,  Washington, Queen  Anne's, Carroll,  Wicomico, 
Caroline,  Kent,  Somerset,  Cecil.  Calvert,  St.  Mary's,  Prince  George's, 
Howard,  Baltimore,  Worcester,  Garrett,  Talbot,  Montgomery  and 
Harford  counties. 

Approved  April  11,  1902. 

STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 

CHAPTER  365,   ACTS    I9O2. 

An  Act  to  add  an  additional  Sub-Section  to  Section  i  of  Article 
89  of  the  Code  of  Public  General  Laws  of  Maryland,  title  "Statis- 
tics and  Information  as  to  the  Branches  of  Industry"  to  follow 
Sub-Section  6,  to  be  designated  as  Sub-Section  6A. 

6A.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Statistics  shall  cause  to  be  organized  and  operated  a 
Free  State  Employment  Agency  for  the  free  use  of  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Mar\dand  for  the  purpose  of  securing  employment  for 
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unemployed  persons  who  may  register  in  said  Bureau  or  Agency, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  help  or  labor  for  persons  register- 
ing as  applicants  for  help  or  labor,  and  to  advertise  and  maintain 
such  office. 

Approved  April  8,  1902. 

MONTHLY  PAYMENT  OF  WAGES  BY  CORPORATIONS 
IN  CERTAIN  EMPLOYMENTS. 

CHAPTER  589,  ACTS  OF   I902. 

An  act  to  regulate  the  payment  of  wages  by  corporations  or 
associations  engaged  in  mining  or  quarrying,  manufacturing,  oper- 
ating steam  or  electric  railroads,  street  railways,  telegraph,  tele- 
phone and  express  companies  doing  business  in  Maryland. 

Sec  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland, 
That  from  and  after  a  period  of  one  month  subsequent 
to  the  first  day  of  April,  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred 
and  two,  every  association  corporation  doing  business  in 
the  State  of  Maryland  employing  wage-workers,  whether  skilled 
or  ordinary  laborers,  engaged  in  manual  or  clerical  work,  in  the 
business  of  mining,  manufacturing,  operating  a  steam  or  electric 
railroad,  street  railway,  telegraph,  telephone  or  express  company, 
shall  make  payment  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  to  said 
employees,  laborers  and  wage-workers,  or  to  their  authorized 
agents,  not  later  than  the  tenth  day  of  each  and  every  month,  the 
full  amount  of  wages  or  earnings  due  the  said  employees,  laborers 
and  warge-workers  for  the  previous  month's  services,  at  their 
respective  places  of  employment,  or  at  any  intervals  or  periods  less 
than  the  time  named  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  further  enacted,  That  in  case  of  said 
corporations  or  associations  mentioned  in  Section  i  of  this  Act 
and  doing  business  as  aforesaid,  or  any  of  their  officers,  shall 
refuse  to  make  payment  at  the  time  set  forth  in  Section  i  of  this 
Act  to  their  wage-workers,  laborers  or  other  employees  the  wages 
due  them  or  any  of  them,  said  association,  corporation  or  officer  so 
refusing  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  liable  to  indict- 
ment therefor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing two  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense ;  provided  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  interfere  with  the  local  law  providing  for  two  weeks  pay 
in  Allegany  county. 

Sec.  3.  iVnd  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  from  the  date  of  its  passage. 

Approved  April   11.  1902. 
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COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  LAW. 

CHAPTER   269. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  Article  "jj  of  the  Code  of  Public  General  Laws,, 
title  "Public  Education,"  by  adding-  fifteen  sections,  under  the 
new  sub-title  "School  Attendance,"  to  follow  Section  123,  and 
to  be  numbered  as  Sections  124,  125,  126,  127,  128,  129,  130, 
131^  132.  I33>  134,  135.  136,  137  and  138,  respectively. 

Sec.  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland, 
That  the  following  sections  be  and  they  are  hereby  added  to  Arti- 
cle yj  of  the  Code  of  Public  General  Laws,  title  "Public  Educa- 
tion," under  the  new  sub-title  "School  Attendance,"  to  follow  Sec- 
tion 123,  and  to  be  numbered  and  designed  as  124,  125,  126,  127, 
128,  129,  130,  131,  132,  133,  134,  135^  136,  137  and  138,  respec- 
tively. 

124.  Every  child  between  eight  and  twelve  years  of  age  shall  at- 
tend some  day  school  regularly  as  defined  in  Section  131  of  this 
sub-title  during  the  entire  period  of  each  year  the  public  day 
schools  in  the  city  or  county  in  which  such  child  resides  are  in  ses- 
sion, unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  child  is  elsewhere  receiving 
regularly  thorough  instruction  during  said  period  in  the  studies 
usually  taught  in  the  said  public  schools  to  children  of  the  same 
age ;  provided,  that  the  superintendent  or  principal  of  any  school, 
or  person  or  persons  duly  authorized  by  such  superintendent  or 
principal,  may  excuse  cases  of  necessary  absence  among  its 
enrolled  pupils ;  and  provided  further,  that  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  a  child  whose  mental  or  physical  con- 
dition is  such  as  to  render  its  instruction,  as  above  described,  inex- 
pedient or  impracticable.  Every  person  having  under  his  control 
a  child  between  eight  and  twelve  years  of  age,  shall  cause  such 
child  to  attend  school  or  receive  instruction  as  required  by  this  sec- 
tion. Children  over  twelve  years  of  age  and  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen years,  and  every  person  having  under  his  control  such  a  child, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  section,  unless  such 
children  are  regularly  and  lawfully  employed  to  labor  at  home  or 
elsewhere. 

125.  Anv  person  who  has  a  child  under  his  control  and  who  fails 
to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  fined  not  exceeding  five 
dollars  for  each  ofifense. 

126.  Any  person  who  induces  or  attempts  to  induce  any  child  to 
absent  himself  unlawfully  from  school,  or  employs  or  harbors 
while  school  is  in  session  any  child  absent  unlawfully  from  school, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  fined  not  more  than 
fiftv  dollars. 
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127.  The  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Baltimore  city  and 
the  several  Boards  of  County  School  Commissioners  shall  appoint, 
and  may  remove  at  pleasure,  persons  to  be  known  as  "Attendance 
Officers."  The  number  to  be  appointed  for  the  city  of  Baltimore 
shall  not  exceed  twdve,  and  the  number  for  any  county  shall  not 
exceed  three.  Their  compensation  shall  be  fixed  and  paid  by  the 
County  Commissioners  of  the  respective  counties,  or  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council  of  Baltimore  city,  as  the  case  may  be. 

128.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  attendance  officer,  and  he  shall 
have  full  power,  within  the  city  or  county  for  which  he  may  be 
appointed,  to  arrest  without  warrant  any  child  between  eight  and 
sixteen  years  of  age  found  away  from  his  home  and  who  is  a 
truant  from  school,  or  who  fails  to  attend  school  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  sub-title.  He  shall  forthwith  deliver  a 
child  so  arrested  either  to  the  custody  c^f  a  person  in  parental  rela- 
tion to  the  child  or  of  the  teacher  from  whose  school  the  child  is 
then  a  truant ;  but  if  the  child  be  a  habitual  or  incorrigible  truant, 
he  shall  bring  him  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  commitment  by 
him  to  a  "parental  school,"  as  provided  for  in  the  next  session  or 
to  some  other  institution  to  which  disorderly  children  may  be  com- 
mitted. The  attendance  officer  shall  promptly  report  every  such 
arrest  and  the  disposition  made  by  him  of  the  child  so  arrested,  to 
the  school  commissioners  of  the  said  city  or  county,  respectively, 
or  to  such  person  or  persons  as  they  may  direct. 

129.  The  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore  and  the  several 
boards  of  county  commissioners  may  establish  schools,  to  be  known 
as  parental  schools,  for  children  between  eight  and  sixteen  years  of 
age  who  are  habitual  truants  from  school  or  from  instruction. 
They  may  also  provide  for  the  confinement,  maintenance  and  in- 
struction of  such  children  in  such  schools,  for  such  period  and 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  m^y  prescribe,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  remainder  of  the  school  year.  Justices  of  the  peace 
may  commit  such  children  to  such  parental  schools,  but  no  person 
convicted  of  any  crime,  or  of  any  offense  other  than  truancy  shall 
be  committed  thereto. 

130.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Police  Commissioners  of  Balti- 
more city,  at  the  same  time  that  the  census  of  legal  voters  in  said 
city  is  taken  under  their  direction,  as  provided  by  Section  17  of 
Article  33  of  the  Code  of  Public  General  Laws,  also  to  cause  to  be 
made  by  members  of  the  force  under  their  control,  annually,  a  sep- 
arate record  of  the  full  name,  age,  color  and  sex  of  every  child 
between  si.x  and  sixteen  years  of  age  in  each  precinct  of  the  said 
city,  and  the  place  where,  and  the  year  and  month  when  such  chil- 
dren last  attended  school,  together  with  the  name  and  address  of 
the  parents,  guardians  or  persons  in  parental  relation,  and  of  em- 
ployers of  such  children,  which  record  shall  be  furnished  bv  said 
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Police  Commissioners  to  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of 
Baltimore  city ;  whosoever  has  under  his  control  a  child  between 
said  ages  and  withholds  information  in  his  possession  from  any 
officer  demanding-  it,  relating  to  the  items  aforesaid,  or  makes  any 
false  statement  in  regard  to  the  same,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  be  fined  not  more  than  twenty  dollars. 

131.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principal  or  head  teacher  of  every 
public  or  private  school  in  this  State  to  report  immediately  to  the 
School  Commissioners  of  the  county  where  such  school  is  located, 
or  of  Baltimore  city  if  located  therein,  or  to  an  attendance  officer 
or  other  official  designated  by  such  commissioners,  the  names  of 
all  children  enrolled  in  his  or  her  school  who  have  been  absent  or 
irregular  in  attendance  three  days,  or  their  equivalent,  without 
lawful  excuse,  within  a  period  of  eight  consecutive  weeks. 

132.  No  proprietor  or  owner  of  any  mill  or  factory  in  this  State, 
other  than  establishments  for  manufacturing  canned  goods,  or 
manager,  agent,  foreman,  or  other  person  in  charge  thereof,  shall 
employ  or  retain  in  employment  in  any  such  mill  or  factory  any 

■  person  or  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  unless  he  procures 
at  the  time  of  such  employment  or  retention  in  employment,  and 
keeps  on  file  and  accessible  to  the  attendance  officers  of  the  city  or 
county  where  such  minor  is  employed,  a  certificate  of  the  principal 
or  head  teachers  of  the  school  which  such  child  last  attended,  sta- 
ting that  such  child  is  more  than  twelve  years  of  age,  and  a  like 
certificate  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  or  other  person  having  control 
of  such  child ;  but  the  first  named  certificate  need  not  be  procured 
if  such  child  has  not  attended  school  in  this  State.  He  shall  re- 
quire such  certificates,  shall  keep  them  in  his  place  of  business  dur- 
ing the  time  the  child  is  in  his  employment,  and  shall  show  the 
same  during  his  business  hours  to  any  attendance  officer  who  may 
demand  to  see  them, 'or  either  of  them,  and  for  each  failure  to  com- 
ply with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  he  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. Whoever  continues  to  employ  any  such  child  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  in  violation  of  this  section,  after  being  notified  of 
such  violation  by  an  attendance  officer,  shall  for  every  day  there- 
after that  such  unlawful  employment  continues  be  fined  not  less 
than  five  or  more  than  twenty  dollars,  in  addition  to  other  penalties 
prescribed  by  this  section  for  such  offenses.  A  failure  to  produce 
on  demand  to  an  attendance  officer  any  certificate  required  by  this 
section,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  child,  who  is  or 
should  have  been  mentioned  in  the  said  certificate,  is  thus  unlaw- 
fully employed. 

133.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  parent,  guardian  or  other  per- 
son having  control  of  a  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of 
every  principal  or  head  teacher  of  said  school  where  said  child  last 
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attended,  to  furnish  every  employer  of  such  child  the  certificates 
required  by  the  preceding  section.  Such  certificates,  if  in  substan- 
tial conformity  with  the  requirements  of  that  section,  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  required  to  be  certified  to  as 
therein  provided. 

134.  Any  parent  or  guardian  or  other  person  having  control  of 
a  child,  or  principal  or  head  teacher  who  shall  make  any  wilfully 
false  statement  respecting  any  of  the  facts  required  to  be  certified 
to  as  provided  in  sections  132  and  133  of  this  sub-title,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
fifty  dollars,  or  to  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or 
suffer  both  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

135.  No  person  shall  employ  any  minor  over  twelve  and  less 
than  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  no  parent,  guardian  or  other  person 
having  control  of  a  child,  shall  permit  to  be  employed  or  retained 
in  employment  any  such  minor  under  his  control,  if  the  said  minor 
cannot  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  while  a  public  evening  school  is  maintained  in  the 
city  or  election  district  or  precinct  where  such  minor  resides,  unless 
such  minor  is  a  regular  attendant  at  an  evening  or  other  school ; 
provided,  that  upon  presentation  by  such  minor  of  a  certificate 
signed  by  a  regular  practising  physician,  and  satisfactory  to  such 
officer  or  officers  as  the  School  Commissioners  for  the  county  or 
city  may  designate,  showing  that  the  physical  condition  of  such 
minor  w'ould  render  such  attendance,  in  addition  to  daily  labor, 
prejudicial  to  health,  said  officer  or  officers  so  designated  may  issue 
a  permit  authorizing  the  employment  of  such  minor  for  such 
period  and  upon  such  conditions  as  said  officer  or  officers  so  desig- 
nated as  aforesaid,  may  determine.  Any  person  who  employs  or 
retains  in  employment  a  minor  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  fined  for 
each  offense  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  which  fines  shall 
be  paid  to  the  School  Commissioners  for  use  in  supporting  evening 
schools  in  such  city  or  county.  Any  parent,  guardian  or  other  per- 
son having  control  of  a  child,  who  permits  to  be  employed  any 
minor  under  his  control  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  fined  not 
more  than  twenty  dollars,  which  fines  shall  be  also  paid  to  the 
School  Commissioners  for  tise  in  supporting  evening  schools  in 
such  city  or  county. 

136.  In  any  city  or  county  where  attendance  officers  may  have 
been  appointed  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  School  Commissioners  to 
designate  an  attendance  officer,  who  shall  once  or  more  frequently 
in  every  year  examine  into  the  situation  of  the  children  and  em- 
ployed in  such  mills  and  factories  in  said  city  or  county,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  all  the  provisions  of  this  sub-title  are  duly  ob- 
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served  and  report  all  violations  thereof  to  the  grand  jury  of  the 
said  city  or  county. 

137.  Attendance  officers  may  visit  all  establishments  where 
minors  are  employed  in  their  several  cities  and  counties  and  ascer- 
tain whether  any  minors  are  employed  therein  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  sub-title.  Attendance  officers  may  require  that  cer- 
tificates provided  for  in  this  sub-title  of  minors  employed  in  such 
establishments  shall  be  produced  for  their  inspection. 

138.  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this  sub-title,  where 
no  special  provision  as  to  the  penalty  for  such  violation  is  made, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  te  fined  not  exceed- 
ing fifty  dollars  for  each  offense ;  provided,  however,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  restricted  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  and 
Allegany  county. 

Sec.  2.     And  be  it  further  enacted,   That  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  September  i,  1902. 
Approved  April  8,  1902. 


TAXATION  IN  MARYLAND. 


The  Bureau  has  for  over  a  year  contemplated  making  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  question  of  taxation  in  Maryland  and  its  relation 
to  the  industrial  classes,  as  well  as  to  manufacturing  and  business 
interests,  but  so  much  has  crowded  itself  upon  us  that  the  same 
has  been  deferred  from  time  to  time. 

However,  as  a  preface  to  this  work,  we  herewith  present  a  brief 
summary  of  the  revenue-producing  laws  of  the  State,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Hopkins,  of  the  State  Comptroller's  office,  who  has 
given  the  subject  much  careful  thought. 

SOME  OF  ITS  PROVISIONS  AND  METHODS. 

While  the  question  of  taxation  in  a  State  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, and  in  the  abstract  very  well  known,  yet,  so  great  are  the 
pressing  cares  of  life  that  the  ordinary  business  man  has  little  time 
or  inclination  to  devote  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  in  its 
various  details.  The  object  of  this  article  is  to  give  as  cursorily 
as  possible  a  general  review  of  the  revenue  laws  of  our  State,  the 
revenue  producing  wealth  of  the  State,  and  how  that  wealth  con- 
tributes to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  Legislature  of  our  State  is  necessarily  the  sovereign  law- 
making body,  and  from  that  source  is  derived  authority  to  levy 
taxes,  either  directly,  as  in  the  case  of  levying  State  taxes,  or  in- 
directly, as  when  that  power  is  conferred  upon  counties  or  munici- 
palities. 

For  the  purposes  of  taxation,  the  divisional  lines  of  the  counties 
are  followed,  and  since  Baltimore  city  is  not  situated  in  any 
county,  it  is  treated  the  same  as  a  county,  the  Appeal  Tax  Court 
of  said  city  having  the  same  position  relatively  as  the  Boards  of 
County  Commissioners  in  the  various  counties,  therefore  we  have 
practically  twaity-four  district  collection  territories.  The  town- 
ship system  is  not  in  vogue  in  this  State,  save  and  except  the  public 
road  tax  in  two  counties — Anne  Arundel  and  Carroll — but  taxes 
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are  levied,  collected  and  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
county,  regardless  of  the  place  in  which  such  moneys  may  be 
expended. 

A  general  assessment  of  property  in  this  State  was  made  in  1876 
and  again  in  1896,  the  latter  being  the  last  one.  Under  the  act  of 
that  year,  chapter  120,  the  Boards  of  County  Commissioners  of  the 
several  counties  and  the  Appeal  Tax  Court  of  Baltimore  city,  have 
full  authority  to  revise  and  correct  the  assessments  and  valuations 
so  made,  and  in  order  that  some  idea  may  be  given  of  the  increased 
value  of  property  in  this  State,  amounting  in  five  years  to 
$58,892,531,  the  following  statement  is  submitted,  showing  the 
assessed  value  of  property  for  State  levy  in  1897,  the  first  year 
under  the  new  assessment,  as  well  as  for  the  year  1902,  together 
with  the  State  tax  of  17  cents  on  each  $100,  said  values  being 
based  most  largely  upon  real  estate,  together  with  tangible  per- 
sonal property,  shares  of  stock  not  being  included  in  such  assess- 
ment, a  dififerent  mode  of  valuation  being  prescribed  for  them. 


Counties  and  Baltimore  City. 

Assessed  Value 

of  Property 

for  State   Levy 

in  1897. 

Assessed  Value 

of  Property 

for  State  Levy 

in  1902. 

Amount  of  Levy 

for  ]90a 

at  17  cents 

on  each  $100. 

Alleganv   County 

$16,296,611 

1 1.659.836 
336,219.168 

66,986,863 
2,159,085 
4,627,649 

16,110,873 

12.061,251 
3.507,315 
6,510,384 

20,297,283 
6,565,735 

12,337,256 
9,035.219 
7,513,413 

11.945,080 

10.886,463 

8,409.452 

4.328,676 

1         3,068.723 

!      8.028.980 
i     19,016,735 

$17,260,488 

11,802,166 

383,410,323 

75,523,886 

2,287.626 

4,778,054 

16,357,572 

11,629,706 

3,484,239 
6,792,088 

19,900,554 
6,995,043 

13,121,085 
8,681,608 
7,486,877 

12,315,495 

11,498,131 
8,405.041 
3,172,224 
4,403,942 
8.358.676 

19,252,335 
4,923.602 
5,017,042 

$29,342  81 

Anne  Arundel  County 

Baltimore  City 

20,063  68 
651,797  55 

Baltimore   County 

Calvert    County 

Caroline    County 

Carroll    County 

Cecil    County 

Charles    County 

Dorchester   County 

Frederick    County 

Garrett    County 

128.390  60 

3.888  96 

8.122  70 

27.807  88 

19,770  50 

5,923  20 

11,546  55 

33,830  94 

11,891  57 

Harford    County 

Howard    County 

Kent    County 

22,305  84 
14,758  72, 
12,727  69 

Montgomery    County 

Prince  George's   County 

Queen  Anne's  County 

St.   Mary's   County 

Somerset    County 

Talbot    County 

Washington  County 

20,936  34 
19.546  82 
14.288  57 
5-392  78 
7.486  70 
14,209  75 
32,728  96 

Wicomico  County 

Worcester    County 

5.223.303 
5,169.919 

8,370  12 
8,528  96 

Total . 

$607,965,272 

$666,857,803 

$1,133,658  20 
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This  tax  of  17  cents,  amounting  in  1902  to  $1,133,658.20,  is  col- 
lected by  the  local  tax  collectors  in  the  several  counties  and  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  and  by  them  paid  directly  into  the  treasury  of  the 
State.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  the  moneys  thus  paid  is 
used  for  the  support  of  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  State  govern- 
ment, such  as  salaries,  appropriations  to  charitable  and  benevolent 
institutions,  etc.  This  is  far  from  the  case.  Those  obligations 
are  met  from  the  sale  of  licenses  by  the  clerks  of  the  several  courts, 
from  taxes  paid  by  railroad  companies,  insurance  companies,  etc., 
as  will  be  shown  later.  Every  dollar  paid  by  such  collectors  into 
the  State  treasury  is  specifically  dedicated  to  three  purposes,  viz: 
Public  schools,  school  books  and  public  debt,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


Public  School  Tax,  at  10]^  cents  on  each  $100 

Outstanding  Debt,  at  2^j<  cents  on  each  $100 

Free  School  Books,  at  i^  cents  on  each  $100 

State  Loan  of  1902,  at  ^  of  one  cent  on  each  $100 

Penitentiar}'  Loan,  at  ^  of  one  cent  on  each  $100 

State  Building  and  Improvement  Loan,  at  Vi  of  one  cent 

on  each  $100 

Insane  Asylum  Loan,  at  Vg  of  one  cent  on  each  $100 

Total 


$700,200  68 

191,721  60 

116,700  II 

50,014  32 

33,342  89 

33,342  89 
8,335  71 

$1,133,658  20 


LICENSE  SYSTEM. 

One  of  the  most  reliable  revenues  to  the  State  accrues  from  the 
license  system,  being  a  tax  upon  the  privilege  of  transacting  cer- 
tain kinds  of  business  in  this  State,  yielding  a  net  annual  revenue 
of  $450,000,  no  license,  however,  being  required  of  the  grower, 
maker  or  manufacturer.  With  few  exceptions,  all  licenses  are 
issued  by  the  clerks  of  the  circuit  courts  for  the  counties  and  the 
clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  such 
licenses  expiring  on  the  first  day  of  May  next  after  date  of  issue, 
but  may  be  granted  for  part  of  a  year  by  charging  a  ratable  sum. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  traders  and  traders  liquor  licenses, 
the  fee  for  same  being  based  upon  the  amount  of  stock  in  trade, 
ordinary,  oyster  house  (saloon),  billiard  table,  hawkers  and  ped- 
lers,  brokers,  exhibition,  cigarette,  etc.  In  many  of  the  counties, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  license  fee,  a  higher  rate  is  charged, 
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notably  liquor  licenses,  the  excess  from  such  issue  going  towards 
local  necessities  while  the  State  receives  its  due  proportion. 

The  high  liquor  licenses  issued  in  Baltimore  city  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  principle.  Such  licenses  are  issued  for  twelve  and  six 
months,  the  fee  for  same  being  $250  and  $125,  respectively.  The 
revenue  from  this  source  alone  during  the  fiscal  year  1902  was 
$587,235.03,  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  paying  the 
whole  of  said  sum  into  the  State  treasury,  while  the  Comptroller 
of  the  State  was  required  to  pay  back  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Coun- 
cil of  said  municipality  for  local  purposes,  three-fourths  of  said 
amount,  or  $442,926.27. 

All  the  moneys  above  mentioned  received  by  the  various  clerks 
of  courts  are  paid  over  by  them  to  the  State  Comptroller  quarterly, 
viz :  on  the  first  Mondays  in  March,  June,  September  and  Decem- 
ber of  each  year,  said  revenue  so  received  into  the  treasury  being 
applicable  to  any  of  the  ordinary  demands  of  the  same. 

OYSTER  LAWS  AND  LICENSES. 

As  the  oyster  industry  of  the  State  increased  in  importance  it 
became  necessary  to  afford  police  protection  to  its  vast  beds. 
Accordingly,  in  1865,  the  State  began  the  levying  of  a  tax  upon 
this  industry,  yielding  in  that  year  $14,030.20  in  order  that  such 
protection  should  not  be  a  burden  to  the  State.  From  this  begin- 
ning, our  present  oyster  navy  had  its  origin,  the  maintenance  of 
which  is  sustained  absolutely  from  the  revenues  hereafter  men- 
tioned, amounting  in  1892  to  over  $100,000. 

The  annual  license,  commonly  known  as  a  dredger's  license,  is 
required  of  every  boat  to  take  or  catch  oysters  within  the  waters 
of  this  State  with  scoop  or  dredge.  This  license  only  permits  the 
taking  of  oysters  within  State  waters,  the  size  of  the  boat  not  being 
limited,  and  is  confined  absolutely  to  bona  fide  residents  of  the 
State  as  to  ownership  of  boat  and  the  master  of  the  same.  Such 
licenses  are  issued  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  State,  upon  the  pres- 
entation of  the  United  States  Custom  House  papers,  the  tonnage 
of  said  boat  as  therein  shown  being  the  basis  for  such  tax,  at  $2.85 
per  gross  tonnage,  together  with  a  personal  tax  of  $1.50  per  man 
for  the  men  employed  on  said  boat.  This  revenue  for  the  year 
1902  amounted  to  $40,960.08. 
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What  is  known  as  a  "Scraper's  License"  is  issued  in  only  three 
counties,  namely,  Talbot,  Dorchester  and  Somerset.  This  differs 
from  the  "Dredger's  License,"  in  being  issued  by  the  clerks  of  the 
Circuit  Courts  in  those  counties  and  is  confined  to  local  and  speci- 
fied waters,  is  issued  to  boats  of  only  a  limited  size,  cost  per  ton- 
nage being  less  and  the  revenue  being  shared  between  the  counties 
and  State. 

The  "Tonger's  License,"  or  the  right  to  catch  oysters  with  rakes 
or  tongs  for  sale,  is  a  personal  one,  confined  not  only,  as  in  other 
cases,  to  residents  of  the  State,  but  also  to  the  county  in  which  the 
applicant  may  reside.  These  licenses  are  issued  by  the  clerks  of 
the  courts,  costing  $3.50  per  man,  the  moneys  therefrom  being 
divided  among  the  local  school  authorities  and  the  State.  The 
State's  share  from  these  two  last  sources  for  the  year  1902  being 
$12,229.08. 

Another  source  of  revenue  under  this  head  may  be  mentioned  as 
that  arising  from  licensees  to  oyster  packers,  canners  and  commis- 
sion merchants,  yielding  $4,680.56. 

In  1890  the  Legislature  imposed  a  charge  of  one  cent  per  bushel 
upon  all  oysters  sold  in  the  State,  to  be  paid  equally  by  the  buyer 
and  seller.  This  tax  is  to  be  collected  by  sundry  measurers  and 
inspectors  of  oysters,  who  are  apportioned  among  the  various 
oyster  districts  in  the  State,  said  tax  yielding  last  year  the  sum  of 
$37,234.23,  or  an  output  of  ^,y2;^,42^  bushels  upon  which  this  tax 
was  paid. 

INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

Under  this  head,  may  be  mentioned  properly  the  licenses  granted 
by  the  State  Insurance  Commissioner  to  the  above  named  com- 
panies. Chapter  520  of  the  act  of  1902  prescribes  that  for  such 
licenses  said  companies  shall  pay  to  the  Insurance  Commissioner 
the  sum  of  $300,  and  shall  also  pay  to  said  officer  "a  tax  of  one 
and  one-half  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  premiums  actually  col- 
lected, received  or  secured  in  this  State,  or  from  residents  thereof, 
during  the  last  license  year  by  or  for  said  company,  individual, 
resident  or  non-resident,  partnership  or  association,  and  without 
any  deduction  for  expenses  or  endowments  which  may  have  been 
paid,  or  for  any  other  cause  whatsoever.  *  *  *  Any  company 
applying  for  admission  in  this  State  shall  pay  for  license  in  like 
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proportion  for  a  fractional  part  of  a  year,  so  that  all  licenses  issued 
shall  expire  on  the  31st  day  of  Deceinber  next  ensuing.  The  rev- 
enue from  this  source  during  the  past  year  was  $173,084.46. 

Other  items  might  be  mentioned  under  this  head,  such  as 
licenses  for  the  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers,  each  brand  being 
taxed  at  $15 ;  but  enough,  I  trust,  has  been  given  for  one  to  form 
a  general  idea  of  our  license  system. 

TAX  ON  COLLATERAL  INHERITANCES  AND  ON 

COMMISSIONS  TO  EXECUTORS  AND 

ADMINISTRATORS. 

In  1845,  February  26,  the  Legislature  of  ^Maryland  passed  an 
act,  the  purport  of  which  is  clearly  set  forth  in  its  title,  viz :  "An 
act  imposing  a  tax  on  collateral  inheritances,  distributive  shares 
and  legacies,  to  aid  in  paying  the  debts  of  the  State."  The  tax  as 
then  levied,  was  ''two  and  one-half  per  centum  on  every  hundred 
dollars  of  the  clear  value  of  such  estate  or  estates,  or  money  or 
securities."  This  tax  has  remained  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
upon  "all  estates,  real,  personal  and  mixed,  money,  public  and  pri- 
vate securities  for  money,"  which  shall  descend  collaterally.  This 
tax  is  a  lien  upon  the  property  so  descending,  and  is  collected  by 
the  registers  of  wills  in  the  several  counties  and  city  of  Baltimore 
and  by  them  paid  over  quarterly,  March,  Tune,  September  and 
December,  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  State,  less  their  commission 
of  25  per  cent,  for  collecting  the  same.  The  revenue  under  this 
head  during  last  year  was  $83,780.25. 

At  the  same  session  of  the  Legislature,  in  1845,  chapter  184, 
there  was  passed  a  law  entitled,  "An  act  imposing  a  tax  on  com- 
missions allowed  to  executors  and  administrators,  to  aid  in  paying 
the  debts  of  the  State."  As  those  debts  are  not  yet  paid,  the  tax 
is  still  in  force.  That  statute  fixed  the  tax  at  one-tenth  part  of  the 
commissions  allowed  to  executors  and  administrators,  which  rate 
has  remained  ever  since.  This  tax,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tax  on 
collateral  inheritances,  is  paid  to  the  various  registers  of  wills  and 
likewise  by  them  paid  over  quarterly  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
State,  less  their  commissions  of  25  per  cent.  The  revenue  from 
this  source  in  1902  was  $43,635.14. 
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TAX  ON  BALTIMORE  CITY  STOCK. 

The  stock  loans  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  so  far  as  the  State  tax 
is  concerned,  are  taxable.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  city  register 
annually  to  make  out  and  deliver  to  the  Appeal  Tax  Court  of  said 
city  a  list  of  the  holders  of  such  stock  on  the  first  day  of  April, 
showing  the  several  amounts  held  by  each.  It  then  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  said  Appeal  Tax  Court  to  examine  and  correct  said 
list,  striking  therefrom  all  holders  who  may  be  exempt,  and  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  June  deliver  a  copy  of  said  corrected  list  to 
the  city  register  and  the  other  to  the  State  Comptroller,  setting 
forth  the  assessed  value  of  the  stock  therein  mentioned.  Section 
91,  of  Article  8i,  Code  Public  General  Laws,  recites  :  "The  regis- 
ter of  the  city  of  Baltimore  shall,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  in  each 
year,  set  apart  and  pay  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State,  out  of 
the  funds  in  his  hands,  for  payment  of  the  interest  becoming  annu- 
ally due  and  payable,  the  State  tax  imposed  by  this  article,  on  all 
that  part  of  said  stock  loan  included  in  the  said  corrected  list 
returned  to  him  by  the  Appeal  Tax  Court,  and  shall  deduct  from 
the  interest  due  and  payable  thereon,  to  each  holder  of  said  stock, 
his  proportion  of  the  amount  so  retained  and  paid  to  the  treas- 
urer."    The  amount  for  1902  was  $24,025.24. 

BONUS  ON  CORPORATIONS. 

This  is  a  tax  upon  newly  created  corporations  incorporated 
under  our  State  laws,  either  general  or  special,  and  reaches  all 
corporations  except  cemetery  companies,  those  created  for  benevo- 
lent and  charitable  purposes,  railroad  companies  and  building 
associations.  The  mode  of  enforcement  of  this  tax  is  very  drastic, 
and  properly  so,  "and  no  company  as  aforesaid  which  shall  be 
incorporated  after  the  21st  day  of  March,  1894,  shall  have  or 
exercise  any  corporate  powers  until  said  bonus  has  been  paid  to 
the  State  treasurer."  Section  88F  of  Article  81,  Supplement  to 
the  Code  Public  General  Laws,  recites :  "Every  corporation  in- 
corporated after  the  21st  day  of  March,  1894,  under  any  general 
or  special  law  of  this  State,  except  cemetery  companies,  companies 
created  for  purely  benevolent  and  charitable  purposes,  railroad 
companies,  and  building  or  homestead  associations   incorporated 
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under  Article  23  of  the  Code  of  Public  General  Laws,  title  'Cor- 
porations," sub-title,  'Provisions  for  the  Formation  of  Corpora- 
tions,' section  18  (class  5)  shall  pay  to  the  State  treasurer  for  the 
use  of  the  State  a  bonus  of  one-eighth  of  one  per  centum  upon  the 
amount  of  capital  stock  which  said  company  is  authorized  to  have, 
and  a  like  bonus  upon  the  amount  of  any  subsequent  increase  of 
capital  stock  the  company  is  authorized  to  have."  The  revenue 
accruing  to  the  State  for  the  year  1902  under  this  statute  was 
$12,378.47,  but  in  some  years  has  amounted  to  $40,000. 

FOREIGN  CORPORATIONS. 

Before  such  corporations  are  permitted  to  transact  business 
within  this  State,  they  must  come  within  the  provisions  of  Chapter 
270  of  the  Act  of  1898.  which  recites:  "Every  corporation  incor- 
porated by  or  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State 
or  Territory  of  the  United  States  other  than  the  State  of  ]\Iary- 
land.  or  of  any  foreign  country,  except  telephone,  banking,  insur- 
ance and  railroad  companies,  electric  light  or  construction  com- 
panies, and  oil  or  pipe  line  companies,  now  doing  business  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,  or  which  shall  desire  to  commence  business  in 
this  State,  shall,  before  transacting  business  in  this  State,  either 
through  an  individual  agent  or  agents  or  through  the  agency  of 
any  corporation,  organized  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  or  before 
opening  or  continuing  any  office  for  the  transaction  of  any  busi- 
ness in  this  State,  first  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  Maryland,  accompanied  by  a  deposit  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars, 
a  duly  certified  copy  of  the  Charter,  certificate  or  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, under  which  it  claims  the  powers  to  transact  business  as  a 
corporation,  together  with  a  sworn  statement  from  the  president 
or  other  chief  executive  officer  of  such  corporation,  under  its 
official  seal,  setting  forth  the  amount  of  its  capital  stock  authorized 
by  law.  and  the  amount  actually  issued,  the  amount  of  its  assets 
and  liabilities,  the  character  of  the  business  to  be  transacted  in  this 
State,  designating  the  place  or  places  of  its  principal  office  or 
offices  and  the  name  or  names  of  its  agent  or  agents  to  reside  in 
this  State,  with  the  place  or  places  of  their  residence,  upon  legal 
process  issued  out  of  any  court  of  this  State,  may  at  any  time  be 
served  in  any  action,  at  the  suit  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  or  of 
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any  count)  or  incorporated  city  or  town  of  this  State,  or  of  any 
citizen  or  citizens  of  this  State,  or  of  any  corporation,  organized 
under  the  laws  of  this  State,  which  said  charter,  certificate  or  act 
of  incorporation,  and  sworn  statement  as  aforesaid,  when  received 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  be  recorded  at  length  by  him  in  a 
well-bound  book,  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  a  copy  or  copies 
thereof  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  be 
receivable  in  evidence  in  any  suit  at  law  or  in  equity  in  any  of  the 
courts  of  this  State  by  or  against  such  foreign  corporations,  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  the  existence  or  act  of  incorporation  of 
such  foreign  corporation  as  fully  as  its  charter  only  certified  would 
do,  and  also  all  other  facts  set  forth  therein."  The  net  revenue 
from  this  law  in  1902  amounted  to  $1,384.05. 

EXCESS  OF  FEES  OF  OFFICE. 

A  considerable  revenue  accrues  to  the  State  each  year  from  pub- 
lic officials,  whose  pay  or  compensation  being  derived  from  fees, 
exceeds  the  limit  fixed  by  law.  Many  of  the  officials  of  this  State, 
indeed,  most  of  the  constitutional  ones,  derive  their  emoluments 
from  fees,  and  under  Section  i  of  Article  15  of  the  Constitution, 
all  such  officers  are  required,  except  justices  of  the  peace,  con- 
stables and  coroners,  to  keep  an  entry  of  all  moneys  coming  into 
their  hands  as  such  officials,  making  a  yearly  return  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  State  under  oath."  and  each  of  the  said  officers,  when 
the  amount  received  by  him  for  the  year  shall  exceed  the  sum 
which  he  is  by  law  entitled  to  retain  as  his  salary  or  compensation 
for  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  for  the  expenses  of  his  office, 
shall  yearly  pay  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State  the  amount  of 
such  excess." 

The  revenue  from  this  source  in  1902  was  $64,884.43. 

SAVINGS  BANK. 

A  franchise  tax  is  levied  annually  upon  ever}'  savings  bank, 
institution  or  corporation,  organized  for  receiving  deposits  of 
money  and  paying  interest  thereon,  of  one-fourth  of  one  per 
centum  on  the  total  amount  of  deposits  held  by  such  savings  bank, 
institution  or  corporation.     Every  such  bank  or  institution  is  re- 
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quired  to  report  under  oath  to  the  State  Tax  Commissioner,  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  May  in  each  year,  the  total  amount  of 
deposits  so  held  on  the  preceding  first  day  of  January.  Section  86 
of  Article  8i,  Code  of  Public  General  Laws,  then  recites:  "The 
State  Tax  Commissioner  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June 
following,  calculate  the  amount  of  franchise  tax  to  be  paid  by  the 
said  savings  bank,  institution  or  corporation,  at  the  rate  hereinbe- 
fore mentioned,  and  shall  apportion  one- fourth  of  the  same,  to  be 
paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  Maryland  for  the  State  tax,  and  the  other 
three-fourths  of  the  same  to  the  county  in  which  such  savings 
bank,  institution  or  corporation  be  situate  or  to  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, if  such  savings  bank,  institution  or  corporation  be  situate  in 
said  city,  and  shall  certify  the  said  amount  due  to  the  State,  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  collected  as  other  State  taxes, 
and  the  amount  due  to  the  counties  in  which  such  savings  banks, 
institutions  or  corporations  are  severally  situate,  to  the  county 
commissioners  for  such  counties  respectively,  and  the  amount  due 
to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  to  the  Appeal  Tax  Court  of  such  city,  to 
be  collected  as  other  county  and  city  taxes  due  from  corporations 
are  collected." 

The  State  revenue  from  this  source  in  1902  was  $38,707.83. 

TAX  ON  MORTGAGES. 

In  1896  (Ch.  120)  the  State  incorporated,  after  much  discus- 
sion, this  form  of  taxation  into  our  revenue  laws.  It  was 
amended  in  minor  particulars  only  by  the  Act  of  1898,  chapter  313, 
which  law  is  now  in  force,  viz :  "All  mortgagees  or  assignees 
holding  mortgages  of  record  in  this  State  shall  annually  pay  a  tax 
of  eight  per  centum  upon  the  gross  amount  of  interest  covenanted 
to  be  paid  each  year  to  said  mortgagee  or  his  assigns,  bv  the  mort- 
ga.ger,  to  be  collected  by  the  proper  authorities  as  other  taxes  for 
county  purposes  in  the  several  counties,  and  as  municipal  taxes  are 
collected  in  Baltimore  city,  and  for  State  taxes  as  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, said  taxes,  when  so  collected,  shall  be  applied  as  follows : 
One-fourth  of  the  amount  so  received  in  each  county  of  the  State 
and  in  Baltimore  city  shall,  on  or  before  the  thirty-first  day  of 
December  in  each  and  every  year,  be  paid  to  the  Comptroller  of 
the  State  Treasury  by  the  several  countv  collectors  or  treasurers, 
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and  the  collector  of  taxes  in  Baltimore  city,  to  be  paid  into  the 
State  Treasury;  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  amount  so 
received  shall,  in  each  county  in  this  State,  be  by  said  collectors  of 
taxes,  paid  to  the  order  of  the  county  commissioners  of  the  sev- 
eral counties,  to  be  by  said  commissioners  applied  to  county  pur- 
poses ;  and  in  Baltimore  city  shall  be  paid  to  the  order  of  the 
Mayor  and  City  Council,  to  be  applied  as  may  be  deemed  proper, 
and  the  tax  hereby  levied  shall,  in  each  year,  be  due  and  payable  in 
the  county  or  Baltimore  city,  where  the  mortgage  is  recorded ; 
provided,  that  if  any  mortgage  is  recorded  in  two  or  more  counties 
or  in  Baltimore  city,  and  in  any  county  or  counties  of  the  State, 
the  tax  hereby  levied  shall  each  year  be  paid  in  the  county  or  Bal- 
timore city,  where  the  greater  portion  of  the  property  covered  by 
the  mortgage  is  located." 

The  State  revenue  from  this  tax  in  1902  was  $26,057.19. 

TAX  ON  GROSS  RECEIPTS  OF  RAILROAD,  TRUST 
AND  CERTAIN  OTHER  COMPANIES. 

Railroad  companies  whose  roads  are  worked  by  steam  and  doing 
business  in  this  State  are  not  subject  to  taxation  for  State  pur- 
poses, except  by  a  graduated  tax  on  their  gross  receipts  within  the 
State,  to  wit :  "Eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  first  one  thou- 
sand dollars  per  mile  of  gross  earnings,  or  on  the  total  earnings 
if  they  are  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  and  one  and 
one-half  per  cent,  on  all  gross  earnings  above  one  thousand  dollars 
per  mile  and  up  to  two  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  and  when  the 
earnings  exceed  two  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  two  per  cent,  on  all 
earnings  above  that  sum ;  *  *  *  if  any  such  railroad  com- 
pany has  part  of  its  road  in  this  State,  and  part  thereof  in  another 
State  or  States,  such  company  shall  return  a  statement  of  its  gross 
receipts  over  its  whole  line  of  road,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  whole  length  of  its  line,  and  the  length  of  its  line  in  this  State, 
and  such  company  shall  pay  to  the  State  at  the  said  rates  hereinbe- 
fore prescribed  upon  such  proportion  of  its  gross  earnings  as  the 
length  of  its  line  in  this  State  bears  to  the  whole  length  of  its  line ; 
and  similar  statements  shall  be  made  by  each  oil  pipe  line  com- 
pany, and  each  sleeping  car,  parlor  car,  express  or  transportation, 
telephone  or  telegraph  cable  company,  so  that  the  proportion  of 
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the  said  gross  eaniing-s  of  the  said  companies  respectively  accruing 
coming  from  their  business  within  this  State  may  be  accurately 
ascertained."  Every  railroad,  telegraph,  cable,  express,  transpor- 
tation, oil  or  pipe  line,  title-insurance,  electric  light  and  electric 
construction  company  incorporated  under  any  general  or  special 
law  and  doing  business  in  this  State,  are  required  to  make  an 
annual  report  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  April,  under  oath,  to 
the  State  Tax  Commissioner,  showing  the  total  receipts  accruing 
from  business  done  in  the  State  for  the  year  ending  on  the  preced- 
ing 31st  day  of  January.  It  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  State 
Tax  Commissioner  to  calculate  the  State  tax  due  from  such  cor- 
poration, and  "transmit  the  amount  of  such  State  tax  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury,  to  be  collected  and  received  into  the  State 
Treasury  as  other  State  taxes  are  received  into  the  Treasury  of 
this  State." 

So  much  for  the  State  tax  upon  the  gross  receipts  of  these  com- 
panies, but  let  us  now  consider  briefly  the  manner  of  assessing  the 
rolling  stock  of  railroad  companies  for  the  purposes  of  county  and 
municipal  taxation.  Article  81,  Sections  178  and  199,  provides 
that  this  stock  "shall  be  divided  among  the  counties  and  the  city  of 
Baltimore  in  proportion  to  the  mileage  of  the  railroads  located  in 
such  counties  and  county  respectively  *  *  *  and  the  said  tax 
commissioner  shall  thereupon  forthwith  make  the  apportionment 
or  division  aforesaid  of  such  total  valuation  among  the  several 
counties  and  the  city  of  Baltimore  according  to  the  mileage  therein 
respectively,  of  such  railroads,  and  after  having  made  such  appor- 
tionment or  division  thereof,  he  shall  certify  to  the  respective 
boards  of  county  commissioners  of  the  several  counties  and  to  the 
Appeal  Tax  Court  of  Baltimore  city,  the  amount  of  the  proportion 
of  the  valuation  of  such  rolling  stock  to  which  each  such  county 
or  the  said  city  is  so  entitled ;  and  such  proportions,  respectively, 
shall  thereafter  be  valued  and  assessed  for  purposes  of  taxation  in 
such  respective  counties  or  said  city."     *     "*     '^ 

The  real  estate  of  each  railroad  company  is  assessed  as  other 
real  estate  in  this  State,  save  and  except  "no  extra  assessment  shall 
be  made,  and  no  extra  or  special  tax  shall  be  levied  or  collected  on 
any  bridge  or  bridges  over  streams  or  any  tunnel  forming  any  part 
of  the  roadway  of  any  railroad  or  railroads  or  turnpike  in  this 
State,  it  being  the  meaning  and  intent  of  this  section  that  any 
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bridge  over  streams  or  any  tunnel  forming  a  portion  of  the  road- 
way of  any  of  said  railroads  or  turnpikes  shall  be  valued  and 
assessed  at  the  same  rate  that  any  other  equal  portion  of  such  rail- 
road or  turnpike  is  valued." 

It  is  but  proper  to  add  here,  that  the  provisions  above  mentioned 
are  applicable  to  all  railroads  in  this  State  whose  roads  are  worked 
by  steam  except  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  Instead  of  coming 
within  the  scope  of  the  Act  of  1896,  imposing  a  tax  of  from  eight- 
tenths  of  one  per  centum  to  2  per  centum,  on  its  gross  receipts, 
under  the  x\ct  of  1878,  chapter  155,  the  gross  receipts  of  said 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  are  subject  to  taxation  for 
State  purposes  of  one-half  of  one  per  centum. 

A  gross  receipt  tax,  from  three-quarters  of  one  per  cent,  on 
electric  light  companies  to  two  per  centum  on  trust,  guarantee  and 
hdelity,  safe  deposit,  telephone  and  other  companies,  was  imposed 
by  the  Act  of  1896,  chapter  120.  In  addition  to  this  gross  receipt 
tax,  many  of  the  companies  herein  named  and  incorporated  under 
any^  general  or  special  law  of  the  State,  are  subject  to  a  tax  on  their 
capital  stock.  Companies  subject  to  this  gross  receipt  tax,  in 
addition  to  railroad  companies  as  above  mentioned,  are  fully 
shown  in  Article  81,  Code  Public  General  Laws,  as  follows : 

"A  State  tax  as  a  franchise  tax,  of  two  per  centum  is  hereby 
levied  annually  upon  the  gross  receipt  or  earnings  of  every  tele- 
graph or  cable,  express  or  transportation,  telephone,  parlor  car, 
sleeping  car,  safe  deposit,  trust,  guarantee  and  fidelity  company 
incorporated  under  any  general  or  special  law  of  this  State  and 
doing  business  therein ;  a  State  tax.  as  a  franchise  tax,  of  one  per 
centum  is  hereby  levied  annually  upon  the  gross  receipts  or  earn- 
ings of  all  oil  pipe  line  companies  and  all  title  insurance  companies- 
incorporated  under  any  general  or  special  law  of  this  State  and 
doing  business  therein ;  and  a  State  tax,  as  a  franchise  tax,  of 
three-quarters  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  annual  gross  receipts  or 
earnings  of  all  electric  light  companies  incorporated  under  any 
general  or  special  law  of  this  State  and  doing  business  therein  ; 
and  a  State  tax,  as  a  franchise  tax,  of  one  and  one-half  per  centum 
upon  the  annual  gross  receipts  or  earnings  of  all  electric  construc- 
tion companies  and  gas  companies  incorporated  under  any  general 
or  special  law  of  this  State  and  doing  business  therein  ;  and  ever}' 
guano,  phosphate  or  fertilizer  company  incorporated  by  or  under 
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the  laws  of  any  other  State,  Territory,  District  of  CoUimbia  or 
foreign  country  and  doing  business  in  this  State." 

The  revenue  accruing  to  the  State  under  this  tax,  for  the  year 
1902,  amounted  to  $297,466.34. 

BANKS  AND  OTHER  STOCK  COMPANIES. 

Another  class  of  corporations  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion is  embraced  under  this  head,  the  taxation  of  which  differs 
very  materially  from  that  of  all  others. 

Section  132  of  the  Code  of  Public  General  Laws  prescribes  that, 
"The  State  Tax  Commissioner  shall,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of 
May,  in  each  year,  assess  for  State  purposes  the  shares  of  capital 
stock  in  all  banks.  State  or  National,  banking  associations  or  other 
incorporated  institutions  or  companies  incorporated  under  the 
authority  of  this  State,  or  located  and  doing  business  therein, 
whose  shares  of  capital  stock  are  liable  to  assessment  and  taxation 
by  the  laws  of  this  State.'' 

As  soon  as  the  State  Tax  Commissioner  shall  have  valued  the 
shares  of  stock  of  such  corporations,  he  shall  return  said  valuation 
to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  whose  duty  it  becomes  to 
notify  forthwith  the  proper  officers  of  such  corporations  of  the 
valuation  so  made  by  sending  a  bill  for  State  taxes.  "If  no  appeal 
be  taken  within  thirty  days  from  such  transmission,  the  said  valu- 
ation and  assessment  shall  be  final,  but  any  such  bank  or  corpora- 
tion may,  within  thirty  days  after  such  notification,  appeal  from 
such  valuation  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  and  State 
Treasurer,  stating  in  such  appeal  the  reasons  and  grounds  of  such 
,  appeal ;  and  said  Comptroller  and  Treasurer  shall  consider  the 
same,  and  if  the  Comptroller  and  Treasurer  shall  both  be  of  the 
opinion  that  such  valuation  and  assessment  so  made  by  the  State 
Tax  Commissioner  is  erroneous  and  ought  to  be  changed,  they 
shall  change  the  same  accordingly,  and  the  valuation  and  assess- 
ment so  agreed  upon  by  the  Comptroller  and  Treasurer  shall  be 
final,  but  if  either  the  Comptroller  or  Treasurer  shall  agree  with 
the  State  Tax  Commissioner  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  valuation 
so  made  by  him,  then  such  appeal  shall  be  dismissed,  and  the  origi- 
nal valuation  shall  be  and  remain  as  the  true  valuation  of  such 
shares." 
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All  corporations  of  this  character  are  required  to  file  with  the 
State  Tax  Commissioner  an  annual  report  of  the  number  of  shares 
of  their  capital  stock,  the  par  value  of  same  and  such  other  infor- 
mation as  said  official  may  demand.  In  arriving  at  the  valuation 
of  such  shares,  the  State  Tax  Commissioner  is  governed  by  this 
provision  of  the  Code :  "He  shall  deduct  the  assessed  value  of 
such  real  property  belonging  to  the  said  respective  banks,  corpora- 
tions or  joint  stock  companies  (a  certificate  of  which  they  are 
required  to  furnish)  from  the  aggregate  value  of  all  shares  of 
such  respective  banks,  corporations  or  joint  stock  companies  and 
divide  the  remainder  by  the  number  of  shares  of  the  capital  stock 
or  shares  of  such  respective  banks,  corporations  or  joint  stock 
companies  and  the  quotient  shall  be  the  taxable  value  of  each  of 
such  respective  shares  for  State  purposes,  and  all  State  taxes 
thereon  shall  be  paid  as  provided  now  or  hereafter  by  law,  and 
when  the  valuation  and  assessment  of  the  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  or  shares  of  such  banks,  corporations  or  joint  stock  com- 
panies shall  have  been  finally  determined  or  made  for  State  pur- 
poses, the  State  Tax  Commissioner  shall  certify  to  the  county  com- 
missioners of  each  county  where  any  of  the  stockholders  or  share- 
holders may  reside,  and  to  the  Appeal  Tax  Court  of  Baltimore 
City,  if  any  of  said  stockholders  or  shareholders  reside  in  said 
city,  and  to  the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  in  which  such 
bank,  corporation  or  joint  stock  company  is  situated,  or  to  the 
Appeal  Tax  Court  of  Baltimore  City,  if  it  is  situated  in  said  city, 
the  assessed  taxable  value  of  such  respective  shares  of  stocks,  or 
shares  so  acertained  as  aforesaid.  And  the  said  taxable  value  of 
such  respective  shares  of  stock  or  shares  in  such  banks,  corpora- 
tions, or  joint  stock  companies,  owned  by  residents  of  this  State, 
and  taxable  within  this  State,  shall  for  county  and  municipal  pur- 
poses be  valued  to  the  owner  thereof  in  the  county  or  city  in  this. 
State  in  which  such  owners  shall  respectively  reside,  and  the  said 
taxable  value  of  such  of  said  stock  or  shares  as  are  held  by  now 
resideijts  of  this  State  shall  for  county  and  municipal  purposes  be 
valued  to  the  owners  thereof  in  the  county  or  city  in  which  said 
bank,  corporation  or  joint  stock  company  is  situated ;  but  all 
county  or  municipal  taxes  assessed  upon  said  respective  taxable 
value  of  such  respective  shares  of  stock  or  shares  shall  be  collected 
from  such  bank,  corporation  or  joint  stock  company,  and  when  so 
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paid  shall  or  may  be  charged  by  such  bank,  corporation  or  joint 
stock  company  to  the  account  of  such  stockholders  or  shareholders, 
respectively." 

FOREIGN  BONDS  AND  STOCKS. 

By  reason  of  the  ability  to  withhold  this  class  of  securities  from 
the  scrutiny  of  revenue  officials,  the  taxation  of  the  same  is  every- 
where difficult,  and  especially  if  a  high  value  and  rate  is  attached 
thereto.  As  the  submitting  of  these  securities  to  taxation  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  conscience  of  the  holders,  the  Legislature  of 
Maryland  in  1896,  chapter  143,  deemed  it  wise  to  establish  a  very 
low  rate,  thus  hoping  to  secure  a  revenue  which  had  heretofore 
eluded  the  most  vigilant  search.     Said  statute  recites : 

"All  bonds,  certificates  of  indebtedness  or  evidence  of  debt  in 
whatsoever  form  made  or  issued  by  any  public  or  private  corpora- 
tion incorporated  by  this  State  or  any  other  State,  Territory,  dis- 
trict or  foreign  country,  or  issued  by  any  State  (except  the  State  of 
Maryland)  Territory,  district  or  foreign  country  not  exempt  from 
taxation  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  and  owned  by  residents  of  Mary- 
land, shall  be  subject  to  valuation  and  assessment  to  the  owner 
thereof  in  the  county  or  city  in  which  such  owners  may  respec- 
tively reside,  and  they  shall  be  assessed  at  their  actual  value  in  the 
market  and  such  upon  which  no  interest  shall  be  actually  paid 
shall  not  be  valued  at  all,  and  upon  such  valuation  the  regular  rate 
of  taxation  for  State  purposes  shall  be  paid,  and  there  shall  also  be 
paid  on  such  valuation  thirty  cents  (and  no  more)  on  each  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  county,  city  and  municipal  taxation  in  such  county 
or  city  of  this  State  in  which  the  owner  may  reside.  All  shares  of 
stock  or  shares  in  any  bank  other  than  a  national  bank,  or  iii  any 
company  or  corporation  incorporated  by  or  located  in  and  doing 
business  in  any  other  State,  or  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  any 
Territory  or  foreign  country  owned  by  residents  of  this  State, 
shall  be  valued  and  assessed  for  the  purpose  of  State,  county  and 
municipal  taxation  to  the  owners  thereof,  in  the  county  or  city  in 
which  such  owners  may  reside,  and  said  shares  shall  be  assessed 
and  valued  at  their  actual  value  in  the  market  and  upon  which  no 
dividend  shall  be  actually  paid  shall  not  be  valued  at  all.  and  upon 
the  valuation  so  made  the  regular  rate  of  taxation  for  State  pur- 
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poses  shall  be  paid,  and  there  shall  also  be  paid  on  such  valuation 
thirty  cents  (and  no  more)  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  for 
county,  city  and  municipal  taxation  in  such  county  or  city  of  this 
State  in  which  the  owners  may  reside. 

EXEMPTIONS. 

It  would  be  very  unfair  in  closing  this  article  not  to  state  the 
broad  and  liberal  exemptions  granted  by  this  State.  In  addition 
to  the  exemptions  herein  below  given,  it  has  ever  been  the  policy 
of  the  State  to  foster  the  spirit  of  progress  and  to  this  end  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  as  well  as  some  of  the  counties,  have  thrown  down 
the  barriers  of  taxation  by  direct  statute  and  invited  manufacturies 
to  come  in  with  plant  exemptions,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
growth  and  development  of  such  industries. 

Section  4  of  Article  81,  Code  of  Public  General  Laws,  recites  : 

"The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  not  apply  to  any  bonds  or 
stocks  or  evidence  of  indebtedness  issued  by  the  United  States 
belonging  to  residents  of  this  State,  nor  to  any  property  in  this 
State  belonging  to  the  United  States  or  to  this  State,  or  to  any 
county  of  this  State,  or  incorporated  city  or  town  in  this  State,  nor 
to  houses  or  buildings  used  exclusively  for  public  worship,  nor  to 
the  furniture  contained  therein,  nor  to  the  parsonage  connected 
therewith,  nor  to  the  grounds  appurtenant  to  such  houses,  nor  to 
buildings  so  exclusively  used  for  public  worship  or  as  parsonages 
which  are  necessary  for  the  respective  uses  thereof ;  nor  shall  the 
provisions  of  this  article  apply  to  graveyards,  cemeteries  or  ceme- 
tery companies  which  do  not  accumulate  profits  for  any  purpose 
except  for  the  maintenance  or  improvement  of  such  cemeteries  or 
graveyards  as  cemeteries  or  graveyards,  nor  to  the  burying 
grounds  set  apart  for  the  use  of  any  family  or  belonging  to  any 
church  or  congregation,  nor  to  crops  or  produce  of  any  land  in  the 
hands  of  the  producer  or  his  agent,  nor  to  provisions  and  fuel  kept 
for  the  use  and  consumption  of  the  family  of  the  person  to  whom 
such  provisions  and  fuel  shall  belong,  nor  to  the  working  of 
mechanics  or  artisans,  moved  or  worked  exclusively  by  hand,  nor 
to  the  first  three  hundred  dollars  in  value  of  the  farming  imple- 
ments of  any  farmer,  nor  to  the  wearing  apparel  of  any  descrip- 
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tion,  except  diamonds  and  other  costly  jewelry  not  habitually  worn 
on  the  person ;  nor  to  fish  while  in  the  possession  of  fishermen  em- 
ployed in  catching,  salting  and  packing  the  same,  or  while  in 
possession  of  their  agents  unsold ;  nor  to  buildings,  equipment  and 
furniture  of  hospitals,  asylums,  charitable  or  benevolent  institu- 
tions, or. to  the  grounds  appurtenant  thereto,  in  any  city  or  incor- 
porated town  of  this  State  which  is  necessary  to  the  respective  uses 
thereof,  nor  to  the  buildings,  equipments  and  furniture  of  hos- 
pitals, asylums,  charitable  or  benevolent  institution  in  any  of  this 
State,  but  not  within  any  city  or  incorporated  town  of  this  State, 
nor  to  the  ground  not  exceeding  forty  acres  appurtenant  respec- 
tively thereto,  which  is  necessary  for  the  respective  uses  thereof, 
nor  to  the  buildings,  furniture,  equipment  or  libraries  of  incorpor- 
ated educational  or  literary  institutions,  or  to  the  ground  appur- 
tenant thereto,  in  any  city  or  incorporated  town  of  this  State  which 
is  necessary  for  the  respective  uses  thereof ;  nor  to  the  buildings, 
equipment  or  libraries  of  incorporated  educational  or  literary  insti- 
tutions in  any  county  of  this  State,  nor  to  the  ground,  not  exceed- 
ing forty  acres,  appurtenant  respectively  thereto,  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  respective  uses  thereof ;  nor  to  the  personal  property 
of  any  corporation  incorporated  by  this  State,  and  having  capital 
stock  divided  into  shares  when  said  shares  of  said  corporation  are 
subject  to  taxation  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  nor  to  the  shares 
of  stock  of  railroad  companies  working  their  roads  by  steam 
power,  incorporated  by  or  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  which  are 
subject  to  taxation  upon  their  gross  receipts  within  this  State,  and 
to  county  and  municipal  taxation  upon  their  respective  real  and 
personal  property  in  the  respective  counties  and  cities  of  this  State, 
in  which  such  respective  properties  are  located,  nor  to  the  book 
accounts  or  bills  receivable  or  evidences  of  debt  given  for  such 
accounts  of  any  person  engaged  in  commercial  business  who  is 
taxed  upon  the  fair  average  value  of  his  stock  of  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise ;  and  every  person  engaged  in  commercial  business 
shall  be  taxed  upon  the  fair  average  value  of  his  stock  in  such  busi- 
ness during  the  year  preceding  the  assessment  upon  which  such 
tax  is  levied  ;  and  each  and  every  one  of  said  exemptions  from  tax- 
ation shall  be  strictlv  construed." 
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CONCLUSIONS. 


While  it  lias  been  impossible  in  this  brief  resume  as  presented  by 
Mr.  Hopkins  to  enter  minutely  into  all  the  questions  of  revenue 
from  taxation,  as  collected  in  the  State  (and  especially  as  the  local 
license  taxes  have  not  been  discussed)  yet  enough  has  been  given 
to  form  a  general  idea  of  our  system.  Permanence,  simplicity  and 
equity  are  the  greatest  considerations  in  any  system  of  taxation. 
These  three  things  enable  the  taxpayer  to  readily  grasp  and  com- 
prehend the  system,  and  to  know  why  and  wherefore  the  collection 
and  expenditure  of  his  money.  These  great  considerations  have 
not  always  been  kept  in  view  by  legislators  in  creating  the  revenue 
system  of  ]Maryland.  The  system  is  the  result  of  years  of  build- 
ing up,  as  the  exigencies  for  revenue  or  for  restricting  certain  evils 
arose.  When  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  a  large  number  of 
local  license  taxes  and  revenue  producing  laws  for  the  municipali- 
ties and  towns  in  the  State  to  be  added  to  these  enumerated  above 
by  Mr.  Hopkins,  it  would  seem  that  some  simplification  of  our  tax 
system  would  be  in  order. 

Article  15,  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  says  : 

"That  the  levying  of  taxes  by  the  poll  is  grievous  and  oppres- 
sive, and  ought  to  be  prohibited  ;  that  paupers  ought  not  to  be 
assessed  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  but  every  person  in 
the  State,  or  person  holding  property  therein,  ought  to  contribute 
his  proportion  of  public  ta.xes  for  the  support  of  the  Government, 
according  to  his  actual  worth  in  real  or  personal  property.'' 

Let  us  live  up  to  this  simple  law.  There  are  exemptions  galore. 
There  are  a  number  of  different  rates  of  taxation  for  different 
kinds  of  property.  Much  escapes  entirely.  By  simplifying  the 
system  we  will  reduce  the  burden  and  obey  the  constitution. 


ANNUAL    CONVENTION 


Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics. 


The  eighteenth  annual  convention  of  the  officials  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  America  was  held  in  New  Orleans,  April 
1-5,  1902.  The  chief  and  assistant  of  the  ^Maryland  Bureau  at- 
tended, with  considerable  benefit  in  the  way  of  information  gained. 

Thirty-four  States  were  represented,  and  the  reports  and  dis- 
cussions were  edifying,  aS  well  as  instructive.  The  work  of  these 
various  bureaus  is  very  similar  in  character,  and  this  interchange 
of  opinion  annually  is  very  helpful.  At  the  session  in  Xew 
Orleans  there  was  a  representative  present  of  the  National  Census 
Department,  with  a  view  of  bringing  about  co-operation  between 
the  Census  officials  and  the  various  bureaus,  so  that  the  duplica- 
tion of  statistics  may  be  avoided  and  the  best  results  obtained. 

Reports  were  received  from  each  State  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
work,  the  Maryland  Bureau  reporting  the  great  progress  made  in 
legislation  in  this  State,  detailing  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
clothing  industry,  and  outlined  the  contents  of  the  report  for  1903. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of  the  current  work  of  the 
bureaus,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  have  the  executive  com- 
mittee invite  some  well-qualified  gentleman  to  address  the  next 
convention  on  the  question  of  "Taxation." 

The  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana  welcomed  the  convention,  and  entertained  the 
visitors  in  everv  possible  way,  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  view^- 
ing  the  harbor  and  inspecting  the  city  and  its  environment.  A 
jubilee  reception  was  tendered  the  delegates  at  the  club-house  on 
Lake  Ponchatrain. 
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The  mammoth  floating  dry-dock  built  for  tlie  government  by  the 
Maryland  Steel  Co.,  was  viewed  with  considerable  interest,  and 
was  in  evidence  as  an  example  of  Baltimore's  progress  and  ability 
in  the  ship-building  line. 

The  convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  Washington  on  April  28 
to  May  2,  when  it  is  expected  the  delegation  will  also  be  invited 
to  Baltimore. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


APPROPRIATION,  RECEIPTS  AND    EXPENDITURES    OF    THE 
BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  AND  INFORMATION. 

Appropriations  and  receipts  available  from    March 

1st,  1902,  to  April  7th,  1903 $ii,37J  00 

Expenditures  to  February  28th,   1903,  viz. : 

Salary   of   chief $2,500  00 

Other    salaries 3,421  56 

Office    rent 1,247  51 

Expressage,   postage   and   telegrams    285  43 

Transcripts    and    statistical    information    365  ^2 

Stationery,   furniture  and  office  fixtures 589  6g 

Telephone    service 82  48 

Incidentals    40  27 

Books,  advertising,  printing  bulletms  and  an- 
nual report i,459  05 

Towel  and  ice  supply 21  35 

Subscription   to   newspapers 11  32 

Expenses,  National  and  State  Associations...  260  35 
Special  investigation  and  miscellaneous  travel- 
ling   expenses 235  45 

Legal  fees 50  00 

Balance    802  22 


$11,372  00    $11,372  00 
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